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Here’s good news! Three great serials to run 
in Cosmopolitan! The first begins this month—a 
wonderful love-story by Gouverneur Morris. 
In the next tssue, the first instalment of a powerful 
and thrilling novel by Amélie Rives, author of 
**The Quick or the Dead,’’ “‘World’s End,’’ etc. And 
in Novenber, the opening chapters of the latest story of 
the most popular or American fiction writers, Robert 
W. Chambers. Such a feast of romance has never 
yet been laid before the readers of any periodical. But 
it’s all because Cosmopolitan is, and will continue to be, 
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E educate everything except our 
souls. We have fingers trained to 
work, brains to think, imaginations 
to create, tastes to discriminate, and 

emotions to enjoy ; but our souls remain wretched, 
ignorant bunglers. 
The child is taught to parse and multiply, the 
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apprentice to use saw and plane and lathe, 
the young lady to play the piano and to speak 
French; yet their untutored souls are a prey to 
passions that bewilder them, egotisms that mar 
them, irritations that dishgure them, impulses 


that tear them asunder. 

Nine-tenths of the heartaehes are useless. Peo- 
ple do not want to be unhappy or to make 
others unhappy. They simply are. ignorant of 
the greatest of all arts—the art of adjustment. 
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Dr. Frank Crane 
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Married couples become estranged, all the while 
meaning well and loving hotly. It is because 
they drift. They cannot steer their souls. They 
are helpless children, the playthings of great 
forces they cannot control. 

There are clever families who live from day to 
day in contention and bitterness; experts in 
all but the one thing needful—how to get 
along. 

How few of us there are that do the finer spirit- 


deeds skilfully! We give 
a deal of heroic self- 
sacrifice, and spoil it all 
by boasting or complaint. 
Weare kind enough, but 
our arts of kindness are 
ruined by the way we 
perform them. 

Our charities irritate us. 
Our service irks us. Our 
love torments us. Our 
patience, loyalty, and 
nobleness taste bitter. 
Come, let us, by per- 
sistent self-discipline and 
careful practise, learn to 
raise spiritual flowers 
that are not sickly, 
wormy, and sad. For 
of what use is our good- 
ness if it is not beautiful 
and refreshing > 

Let us cease bungling the 
greatest things we do. 
Among my acquaint- 
ances is a great woman. 
All around her are the 
fuming little people. 
They are irritable; they 
reek with self-pity; 
they indulge in the cheap 
luxury of decrying them- 
selves; they are bored, 
world-weary; they are 
small boats distressed 
upon the choppy seas of 
circumstance. 

In the midst of them my 
friend is a smiling island, 
a restful oasis, a foun- 
tain of cheer, a flagon 
of the sweet wine of 
courage. 

I asked her: 

“How do you do it? 
What is your secret?” 
“Tt is nothing,” she laughed. “It is only a 
trick. J have learned how to do the unwel- 
come gracefully.” 

Look you! 

Is it not worth while > 

To master the technique of failure, to turn dis- 
appointment to amusement, to handle crabbed 
natures so that they show their sweetness, to 
make soured souls conscious of their bit of 
nobleness, to be an expert in hearts and a 
virtuoso in human nature, is it not the art of 
all arts? 


Why bungle? 
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IX of the Darlings were girls. The 
seventh was a young man who 
looked like Galahad and took 
exquisite photographs. Their 
father had died within the month, 
and Mr. Gilpin, the lawyer, had 

just faced them, in family assembled, with 
the lamentable fact that they, who had been 
so very, very rich, were now astonishingly 
poor. 


OUVETNCUr 


Mlustrated by 
». Howard Chandler Christy 


A picture which, as Lee and Gay admitted, might cause 


““My dears,” he said, “your poor father 
made a dreadful botch of his affairs 

“Please!” said Mary, who was the oldest. 
“Tt can’t be any satisfaction to know why 
we are poor. Tell us just how poor we are, 
and we'll make the best of it. I understand 
that The Camp isn’t involved in the gen- 
eral wreck.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Mr. Gilpin, “but you 
will have to sell it or, at least, rent it. Out- 
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even a worthy young man to leave home and mother 


side The Camp, when all the estate debts 
are paid, there will be thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollars to be divided among you.” 
“In other words—nothing,” said Mary. 
“T have known my father to spend more in 
a month.” 

“Income—” began Mr. Gilpin. 

“Dear Mr. Gilpin,” said Gay, who was 
the youngest by twenty minutes; “don’t.” 

“Forty thousand dollars,” said Mary, 


“at four per cent. is sixteen hundred. Six- 
teen hundred divided by seven is ; 

“Nothing,” said Gay promptly. And all 
the family laughed except Arthur, who 
was trying to balance a quill pen on his 
thumb. 

“T might,” said Mr. Gilpin helplessly, 
“be able to give you five per cent. or even 
five and a half.” 

“You forget,’ said Maud, the second in 
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age, and by some thought the first in beauty, 
“that we are our father’s children. Do you 
think ke ever troubled his head about five 
and a half per cent., or even six?”’ 

Arthur, having succeeded in balancing 
the quill for a few moments, laid it down. 

“What has been decided?” he asked. 
His voice was very gentle and uninterested. 

“Tt’s an awful pity mamma isn’t in a posi- 
tion to help us,”’ said Eve. 

Eve was the third. After her, Arthur had 
been born, and then, all on a bright summer’s 
morning, the triplets, Lee, Phyllis, and Gay. 

“That old scalawag mamma married,” 
said Lee, “‘spends all her money on his old 
hunting-trips.” 

“Where is the princess at the moment?” 
asked Mr. Gilpin. 

“They're in Somaliland,” said Lee. 
“They almost took me. If they had, I 
shouldn’t have called Oducalchi an old 
scalawag. You know the most dismal thing, 
when mamma and papa separated and she 
married him, was his turning-out to be a 
regular old-fashioned brick. He can throw 
a fly fourteen yards and lighter than any 
man J ever saw.” 

“And if you are bored,” said Phyllis, 
“you say to him, ‘Say something funny, 
Prince,’ and he always can, instantly.” 

“All things considered,” said Gay, 
*‘mamma’s been a very lucky girl.” 

“Still,” said Mary, “the fact remains 
that she’s in no position to support us in, 
the lap of luxury.” 

“Our kid brother,” said Gay, “the future 
Prince Oducalchi, will need all she’s got. 
When you realize that that child will have 
something like fifty score of slate roofs to 
keep in order, it sets you thinking.”’ 

“One thing I insist on,” said Maud. 
“Mamma shan’t be bothered by a lot of 
hard-luck stories.” 

“Did it ever occur to you, Mr. Gilpin,” 
said Arthur, in his gentle voice, “that my 
sisters are the six sandiest and most beau- 
tiful girls in the world? I’ve been watching 
them out of the corner of my eye, and wish- 
ing to heaven that I were Romney or Gains- 
borough. I’d give a million dollars, if I had 
them, for their six profiles, immortally 
painted in a row. But, nowadays, if a boy 
has the impulse to be a painter, he is given 
a camera; or if he wishes to be a musician, 
he is presented with a pianola. Luxury is 
the executioner of art. Personally I am 
glad that I am going to be poor.” 
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“ Aren’t you sorry for us, Artie?” asked 
Gay. 

“Very,” said he; “and I don’t like to be 
called Artie.” 

Immediately after their father’s funeral, 
the Darlings had hurried off to their camp 
on New Moon Lake. An Adirondack 
“camp” has much in common with a New- 
port “cottage.” The Darlings’ was no ex 
ception. There was nothing camplike 
about it—except its situation and the 
rough bark slats with which the sides of its 
buildings were covered. There were very 
many buildings. There was Darling House, 
in which the family had their sleeping- 
rooms and bathrooms and dressing-rooms 
There was Guide’s House, where the guides, 
engineers, and handy men slept and cooked 
and loafed in rainy weather. A passage- 
way, roofed but open at the sides, led from 
Darling House to Dining House—one vast 
room, in the midst of which an oval table 
which could be extended to seat twenty was 
almost lost. Heads of moose, caribou, and 
elk (not “caught” in the Adirondacks) 
looked down from the walls. Another room 
equally large adjoined this. It contained 
tables covered with periodicals, two grand 
pianos (so that Mary and Arthur could play 
duets without “bumping”), many deep 
and easy chairs, and a fireplace so large that 
when it was half filled with roaring logs it 
looked like the gates of hell, and was so 
called. Pantry House and Bar House led 
from Dining House to Smoke House, where 
an olive-faced chef, all in white, was sur- 
rounded by burnished copper and a won- 
derful collection of blue and white. 

There was Work House with its bench, 
forge, and lathe for working wood and iron; 
Power House, adjoining; and on the slopes 
of the mountain back of the camp, Spring 
House, from which water, ice cold, at high 
pressure descended to circulate in the 
elaborate plumbing of the camp. 

For guests, there were little houses apart 
—Rest House, two sleeping-rooms, a bath 
and a sitting-room; Lone House, in which 
one person could sleep, keep clean, write 
letters, or bask on a tiny balcony thrust out 
between the stems of two pine trees and 
overhanging deep water; Bachelor House, 
to accommodate six of that questionable 
species. And placed among the pines were 
half a dozen other diminutive houses, ac- 
commodating from two to four persons. 

The Camp was laid out like a little vil- 
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lage. It had its streets, paved with pine- 
needles, its street-lamps. 

It had grown from simple beginnings 
with the Darling fortune; with the passing 
of this, it remained, in all its vast and intri- 
cate elaboration, like a white elephant upon 
the family’s hands. From time to time they 
had tried the effect of giving the place a 
name, but had always come back to ‘The 
Camp.” As such it was known the length 
and breadth of the North Woods. It was 
The Camp, par excellence, in a region de- 
voted to camps and camping. 

The property itself consisted of a long, 
narrow peninsula thrust far out into New 
Moon Lake, with half a mountain rising 
from its base. With the exception of a 
small village at the outlet of the lake, all 
the remaining lands belonged to the state, 
and since the state had no immediate use 
for them, and since the average two weeks’ 
campers could not get at them without 
much portage and expense, they were re- 
garded by the Darlings as their own. 

“The Camp,” said Mr. Gilpin, “is, of 
course, a big asset. You could ask and 
in time, I think, get a very large price.”’ 

They were gathered in the play-room. 


Mary, very tall and beautiful, was standing 
with her back to the fireplace. 

“Mr. Gilpin,” she said, “I have been 
coming to The Camp off and on for twenty- 


eight years. I will never consent to its 
being sold.” 

“Nor I,” said Maud. “Though I’ve 
only been coming for twenty-six.” 

“In twenty-four years,” said Eve, “I 
have formed an attachment to the place 
which nothing can break.” 

“Arthur,” appealed Mr. Gilpin, “per- 
haps you have some sense.” 

“T?” said Arthur. “Why? Twenty-two 
years ago I was born here.” 

“Good old Arthur!” exclaimed the trip- 
lets. “We were born here, too—just nine- 
teen years ago.” 

“But,” objected Mr. Gilpin, “you can’t 
run the place. Confound it, you young 
geese, you can’t even pay the taxes!” 

Lee whispered to Gay, ‘‘Look at Mary!” 

“ce Why?” 

““She’s got a look of father in her eyes— 
father going down to Wall Street to raise 
Cain.” 

Mary spoke, very slowly. 

“Mr. Gilpin,” she said, “you are an excel- 
lent estate lawyer, and I am very fond of 
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you. But you know nothing about finance. 
We are going to live here whenever we 
please. Weare even going to pay the taxes.” 

Mr. Gilpin was exasperated. 

“Then you'll have to take boarders,” he 
flung at her. 

“Exactly,” said Mary. 

There was a short silence. 

“How do you know,” said Gay, “that 
they won’t pick their teeth in public?” 

“They won’t be that kind,” said Mary 
grimly. “And they will be so busy paying 
their bills that they won’t have time.” 

“Seriously,” said Arthur, “are you going 
to turn The Camp into an inn?” 

“No,” said Mary, “not into am inn. It 
has always been The Camp. We shall turn 
it into The Inn.” 


II 


Mr. Giiprn had departed in what had 
perhaps been the late Mr. Darling’s last 
extravagant purchase, a motor-boat which 
at rest was a streak of polished mahogany, 
and at full speed a streak of foam. The 
reluctant lawyer carried with him instruc- 
tions to collect as much cash as possible and 
place it to the credit of the equally reluctant 
Arthur Darling. 

“Arthur,” Mary had agreed, “is perhaps 
the only one of us who could be made to 
understand that a bank-account in his 
name is not necessarily at his own personal 
disposal. Arthur is altruistically and Don 
Quixotically honest.” 

It was necessary to warm the play-room 
with a tremendous fire, as October had 
changed suddenly from autumn to winter. 
There was a gusty grayness in the heavens 
that promised flurries of snow. 

Since Mary’s proposal of the day before 
to turn the expensive camp into a profitable 
inn, the family had talked of little else, and 
a number of ways and means had already 
been chosen. In almost every instance 
Arthur had found himself an amused 
minority. His platform had been: ‘Make 
them comfortable at a fair price.” 

But Mary, who knew the world, had re- 
torted: “We are not appealing to people 
who consider what they pay but to people 
who only consider what they get. Make 
them luxurious, and they will pay anything 
we choose to ask.” 

After Mr. Gilpin’s chillsome departure 
in the Streak, the family resumed the dis- 
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cussion in front of the great fire in the play- 
room. Wow, the dog, who had been running 
a deer for twenty-four hours in defiance of 
all game-laws, was present in the flesh, but 
his weary spirit was in the land of dreams, 
as an occasional barking and bristling of 
his mane testified. Uncas, the chipmunk, 
had also demanded and received admit- 
tance to the council. For a time he had sat 
on Arthur’s shoulder, puffing his cheeks 
with inconceivable rapidity, then sopozi- 
fically inclined by the warmth of the fire 
and the constant strain incident to his at- 
tempts to understand the ins and outs of 
the English language when rapidly and even 
slangily spoken, he dropped into Arthur’s 
breast-pocket and went to sleep. 

Arthur sighed. He was feeling immensely 
fidgety; but he knew that any sudden, irri- 
table shifting of position would disturb the 
slumbers of Uncas, and so for nearly an hour 
he held himself heroically still. 

Two years ago, dating from his gradua- 
tion, Arthur had had a change of heart. 
He had been so dissipated as to give his 
family cause for the utmost anxiety. He 
had squandered money with both hands. 
He had been a keen hunter and _ fisher- 
man. His chief use for domestic animals 
was to tease them and play tricks upon 
them. Then suddenly, out of this murky 
sky, had shone the clear light of all his sub- 
sequent behavior. He neither drank nor 
smoked; he neither slaughtered deer nor 
caught fish, He was never quarrelsome. 
He went much into the woods to photograph 
and observe. He became almost too quiet 
and self-effacing for a young man. He 
was patient under the fiendish ministra- 
tions of bores. He tamed birds and 
animals, spoiling them, as grandparents 
spoil grandchildren, until they gave him 
no peace, and were always running to him 
at inconvenient times because they were 
hungry, because they were sleepy, because 
they thought somebody had been abusing 
them, or because they wished to be tickled 
and amused. 

The sisters all believed that Arthur’s 
change of heart could be traced to a woman. 
They differed only as to the kind. All 
except Gay, who happened to know. 

“But,” said Maud, “if we are to appeal 
to people of our own class, all mamma’s and 
papa’s old friends and our own will come to 
us, and that will be much, too much, like 
charity.” 


The Seven Darlings 


“Right,” said Mary. “Don’t tell me I 
haven’t thought of that. Applications from 
old friends will be politely refused.” 

But Phyllis was pulling a long face. 

“Aren’t we ever to see any of our old 
friends any more?” 

Lee and Gay nudged each other and be- 
gan to tease her. 

“Dearest Phyl,’ they said, “all will yet be 
well. There is more than one Geoffrey 
Plantagenet in the world. You shall have 
the pick of all the handsome strangers.” 

“Oh, come, now,” said Arthur; “Phyllis 
is right. Now and then we must have 
guests—who don’t pay.” 

“Not until we can afford them,” said 
Mary. ‘“‘Has anybody seen the sketch- 
map that papa made of the buildings?” 

“T know where it is,” said Arthur, “but 
I can’t get it now, because Wow needs my 
feet for a pillow and, at the moment, Uncas 
is very sound asleep.” 

“Can’t you ¢ell us where it is?” 

“Certainly,” he said; ‘‘it’s in the safe.” 

‘And where is the key?” 

“Just under Uncas.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mary, “impor- 
tant business must wait until Stripes wakes 
up. Meanwhile, I think we ought to make 
up our minds how much to advertise.” 

“There are papers,” said Eve, “that all 
wealthy Americans always see, and then 
there’s that English paper with all the won- 
derful advertisements of country places for 
sale or to let. I vote for a full-page ad in 
that. People will say, ‘Jove, this must be a 
wonderful proposition if it pays ’em to 
advertise it in an English paper!’ ”’ 

Everybody agreed with Eve except Ar- 
thur. He merely smiled with and at her. 

“We can say,” said Eve, “shooting and 
fishing over a hundred thousand acres. 
Does the state own as much as that, 
Arthur?” 

He nodded, knowing the futility of argu- 
ing with the feminine conscience. 

“Two hundred thousand?” 

He nodded again. 

“Then,” said Eve, “make a note of this, 
somebody.” Maud went to the writing- 
table. ‘Shooting and fishing over hundreds 
of thousands of acres.” 

“There must be pictures,” said Maud, 
“in the text of the ad—the place is full of 
them—and if they won’t do, Arthur can 
take others.” 

“There must be that picture after the 

















opening of the season,” said Mary; “the 
year the party got nine bucks.” 

“A picture of Chef in his kitchen will 
appeal,” said Lee. 

“‘So will interiors,” said Maud. “Bed- 
rooms with vistas of plumbing. Let’s be 
honestly grateful to papa for all the money 
he spent on porcelain and silver plate.” 

“Oh, come,” said Mary; “we must ad- 
vertise in the American papers; too. I think 
we should spend a good many thousand 
dollars. And of course we must do away 
with the big table in the dining-house and 
substitute little tables. I propose that we 
ransack the place for photographs, and that 
Maud try her hand at composing full-page 
ads. And, Arthur, please don’t forget the 
sketch-plan of the buildings—we’ll have to 
make quite a lot of alterations.” 

“T’ve thought of something,” said Maud. 
“Just aline. Part of the ad, of course, men- 
tions prices. Now I think if we say prices 
from so and so up, it looks cheap and com- 
monplace. At the bottom of the ad, then, 
let’s see if we can’t catch the clientéle we are 
after with this: 

“PRICES RATHER HIGH’ 


? 


“Maud,” said Mary, after swift thought, 
“vour mind is as clearasagem. Just think 
how that line would have appealed to papa 
if he’d been looking into summer or winter 


resorts. Make a note of it— What are 
you two whispering about?” 
Lee and Gay looked up guiltily. They 


had not been only whispering but giggling. 
They said, ‘‘ Nothing.” 

But presently they put on sweaters and 
rowed off in a guide-boat, so that they might 
converse without fear of being observed. 

‘Sure you've got it?” asked Lee. 

“Umm,” said Gay, “sure.” 

‘And you think we’re not just plain con- 
ceited?”’ 

‘My dear Lee,” said Gay, ‘‘ Mary, Maud, 
and Eve are famous for their faces and their 
figgers—have been for years, poor old 
things. Well, in my candid opinion, you 
and Phyllis are better-looking in every way. 
I look at you two from the cool standpoint 
of a stranger.” 

Lee laughed with mischievous delight. 

‘“‘And you look so exactly like us,’ she 
said, “that strangers can’t tell us apart.” 

“For myself,” said Gay demurely, “I 
claim nothing. But you and Phyl are cer- 
tainly as beautiful as you are young.” 
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“For the sake of argument, then,”’ said 
Lee, “‘let’s admit that we six sisters, consid- 
ered as a collection, are somewhat alluring 
to the eye. Well—when the mail goes with 
the ads Maud is making up, we’ll go with it, 
and make such changes in the choice of 
photographs as we see fit.”’ 

“That won’t do,” said Gay. ‘There will 
be proofs to correct.” 

“Then we'll wait till the proofs are 
corrected and sent off.”’ 

“Ves; that will be the way. 
the others would never agree?” 

“The girls might,” said Lee, “but Arthur, 
never.” 

“We shall get ourselves into trouble.” 

“Tt will not be the first or the last time. 
And besides, we can escape to the woods if 
necessary.” 


I suppose 


III 


IF we except Arthur, whose knowledge of 
the Adirondack woods and waters was that 
of a naturalist, Lee and Gay were the 
sportsmen of the family. They knew the 
deeps and shallows of every lake and brook 
within many miles as intimately as a good 
housewife knows the shelves in her linen- 
closet. Each owned a guide-boat, incom- 
parably light, which she could swing to her 
shoulders and carry for a quarter of a mile 
without blowing. If Lee was the better 
shot, Gay could throw the more seductive 
fly. 
There had been a guide in the girls’ ex- 
treme youth, a Frenchman, Pierre Amadis 
de Troissac, who had, perhaps, begun life 
as a gentleman. Whatever his history, he 
had taught the pair the rudiments of 
French and the higher mysteries of fishing. 
He had made a special study of spring- 
holes, an essential in Adirondack trout fish- 
ing, and whenever the Darlings wanted 
trout, it had only been necessary to tell de 
Troissac how many they wanted and to wait 
a few hours. On those occasions when he 
went fishing for the larder, Lee and Gay 
often accompanied him. It never oc- 
curred to de Troissac that the children 
could mark down the exact places from 
which he took fish, and, one by one and 
quite unintentionally, he revealed to them 
the hard-won secrets of his spring-holes. 
The knowledge, however, went no further. 
They would have told Phyllis, of course, if 
she had been a sport. But she wasn’t. She 
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resembled Lee and Gay almost exactly in 
all other ways, but the spirit of pursuit and 
capture was left out of her. She could row, 
carry a boat, swim, and find the more trav- 
eled trails, but, as Lee and Gay said, “ Phyl 
would starve in the woods directly the sea- 
son was over.” 

In the heart of the woods, back of The 
Camp, not to be seen or even suspected un- 
til you came suddenly upon it, she had an 
acre of gardens under exquisite cultivation, 
and not alittle glass. She specialized in nec- 
tarines, white muscats of Alexandria, new 
peas, and heaven-blue larkspur. But, for 
the sake of others, she grew to perfection 
beets, sweet corn, the lilies in variety, and 
immense Japanese iris. 

As The Camp was to be turned into an 
inn which should serve its guests with deli- 
cious food, Phyllis and her garden became 
of immense importance, and she began to sit 
much apart, marking seed-catalogues with 
one end of a pencil and drumming on her 
beautiful teeth with the other. 

Negotiations had been undertaken with a 
number of periodicals devoted to outdoor 
life, and a hundred schemes for advertising 
had been boiled down to one. To embody 
Mary’s ideas of a profitable proposition into 
a page of advertising without being too 
absurd or too “cheap,” had proved ex- 
tremely difficult. 

“We will run The Inn,” she said, “so 
that rich people will live very much as they 
would if they were doing the running. One 
big price must cover all the luxuries of home. 
We must eliminate all extras—everything 
which is a nuisance or a trouble. Except 
for the trifling fact that we receive pay for it, 
we must treat them exactly as papa used to 
treat his guests. He gave his guests splen- 
did food of his own ordering. When they 
wanted cigars or cigarettes, they helped 
themselves. - There was always champagne 
for dinner, but if men preferred whisky and 
soda, they told the butler, and he saw that 
they got it. What I’m driving at is this: 
There must be no difference in price for a 
guest who drinks champagne and one who 
doesn’t drink anything. And more impor- 
tant still, we must do all the laundering 
without extra charge; guides, guide-boats, 
guns, and fishing-tackle must be on tap. 
The one big price must include absolutely 
everything.” 

The full-page ad began and ended with a 
portrait of Uncas, the chipmunk, front view, 
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sitting up, his cheeks puffed to the bursting- 
point. The center of the page was occupied 
by a rather large view of The Camp and 
many of the charming little buildings which 
composed it, taken from the lake. Through- 
out the text were scattered reproductions— 
strings of trout, a black bear, nine deer hang- 
ing in a row, and other seductions to an out- 
of-door life. For lovers of good food there 
was a tiny portrait of the chef, and adjoin- 
ing it a photograph of the largest bunch of 
white muscats that had ever matured in 
Phyllis’s vinery. 

A few days before the final proofs began 
to come in from the advertising managers, 
there arrived, addressed to Gay, a package 
from a firm in New York which makes a 
specialty of developing and printing photo- 
graphs for amateurs. Gay secured the 
package, but Lee had noted its existence, 
and sighed with relief. A little later she 
found occasion to take Gay aside. 

“Was the old film all right? 
print well?” 

Gay nodded. “It always was a wonder- 
ful picture,” she said. 

The final proofs being corrected and en- 
veloped, Gay and Lee, innocent and bored 
of face, announced that, as there was nothing 
to do, they thought they would row the 
mail down to the village. It was a seven- 
mile row, but that was nothing out of the 
ordinary for them, and it was arranged that 
the Streak should be sent after them in case 
they showed signs of being late for lunch. 

Gay rowed with leisurely strokes, while 
Lee, seated in the stern, busied herself with a 
pair of scissors and a pot of paste. She was 
giving the finally corrected proofs that still 
more final correcting which she and Gay 
had agreed to be necessary. 

They had decided that the centerpiece 
of the advertisement—a mere general view 
of The Camp, though very charming in its 
way, “meant nothing,” and they had made 
up their unhallowed minds to.substitute in 
its place one of those “fortunate snap-shots”’ 
which Gay had happened to preserve. 

In this photograph the six Darling sisters 
were seated in a row, on the edge of The 
Camp float. They wore black bathing- 
dresses, exactly alike. 

The six exquisite heads perched on the six 
exquisite figures proved a picture which, as 
Lee and Gay admitted, might cause even a 
worthy young man to leave home and 
mother. 


Did they 
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Suddenly Lee cried aloud and hid her 
face in her hands. 

“For heaven’s sake,” exclaimed Gay, 
“trim boat! And what’s the matter with 
you, anyway?” 

“Gay,” said Lee, “I have to confess to an 
awful impulse. Something stronger than 
I am is trying to get me to make another 
change in the ad.” 

“Still for the worse?” 

‘““Awfully so,” said Lee. “The making 
power is trying to make me change the posi- 
tion of the line, ‘Prices rather high.’”’ 

“And put it right under the picture!” 

“T haven’t done it,” she said, “‘but - 

Gay stopped rowing and looked her sister 
sternly in the eyes. Her own shone with 
the light of mischief and irrepressible youth. 

“You baggage!” she exclaimed. 

Then, most reluctantly, they agreed not 
to make the change. 

“Tt would fetch ’em, of course,” they ad- 
mitted; ‘‘but it would kill Arthur—and 
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besides, it would be vulgar! 
IV 


THE Camp itself underwent numerous 
changes during the winter; and even the 
strong-hearted Mary was appalled by the 
amount of money which it had been found 
necessary toexpend. The play-room would, 
of course, be reserved for the use of guests, 
and a similar though smaller and inferior 
room had been thrust out from the west face 
of Darling House for the use of the family. 
Then Maud, who had volunteered to take 
charge of all correspondence and accounts, 
had insisted that an office be built for her 
near the dock. Here guests would register 
upon arrival; here the incoming mail 
would be sorted and the outgoing weighed 
and stamped. It had also been found 
necessary, in view of the very large pros- 
pective wash, to enlarge and renovate 
Laundry House and provide sleeping- 
quarters for a couple of extra laundresses. 

Sometimes Mary, who held herself re- 
sponsible for the possible failure of the pro- 
jected inn, could not sleep at night. Sup- 
pose that the advertising, which would cost 
thousands of dollars, should fall flat? Sup- 
pose that not a single solitary person should 
even nibble at the high prices? The Dar- 
lings might even find themselves dreadfully 
in debt. The Camp would have to go. 
Then one day, brought across the ice from 
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the village of Carrytown, at the lower end 
of the lake, she received the following letter: 


Miss DARLING, 
THE Camp, : 
NEw Moon LAKE IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS, NEW YorRK. 
DEAR MADAM: 

Yesterday morning, quite by accident, I saw the 
prospectus of your inn on the desk of Mr. Burns, 
the advertising manager of The Four Seasons. Inote 
with regret that you are not opening until the first 
of July. Would it not be possible for you to receive 
myself and a party of guests very much earlier, say 
just when the ice has gone out of the lake and the 
trout are in the warm shallows along the shores? 
Reasonably, it is my plan to stay on with you for 
the balance of the season, provided, of course, that 
all your accommodations have not been previously 
taken. 

With regard to prices, I note only that they are 
“rather high.” I would suggest that, as it would 
probably inconvenience you to receive guests prior 
to the date set for the formal opening of your camp, 
you name a rate for three early weeks which would 
be profitable to you. There will be six men in my 
party, including myself. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL LANGHAM. 


Mary read this letter aloud to the 
assembled family. 

“Does anybody,” she asked, “know any- 
thing about Samuel Langham? Is he a 
suitable person?” 

“T know of him,” said Arthur, smiling 
at some recollection or other. ‘‘He is what 
the newspapers call a ‘well-known club- 
man.’ He is young, fat, good-natured, and 
not old. It is that part of your prospectus 
which touches upon the cuisine that has 
probably affected him. His father was a 
large holder of Standard Oil securities.” 

“‘As for me,” said Gay, “I’ve seen him. 
Do you remember, Phyllis, being asked to 
a most ’normous dinner-dance at the Red- 
burns’, the year we came out. At the last 
minute you caught cold and wanted to back 
out, but Mary said ¢hat wasn’t done, and 
so I went in your place, and, as usual, no- 
body knew the difference? Well, Mr. Lang- 
ham was there. I didn’t meet him, but I 
remember Iwatched him eat. He is very 
smug-looking. He didn’t like the cham- 
pagne. I remember that.” 

“T do wish,” said Mary, “that we knew 
what kind of wine the creature likes.”’ 

“Father left a splendid collection,” said 
Arthur. “Take Mr. Langham into the cel- 
lar. Let him pick his own bottle.” 

In the event, Maud sat down in her new 
office and wrote Mr. Langham that he and 
his five guests could be received earlier in 
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the season. And then, with fear and trem- 
bling, she named a price per diem that 
amounted to highway robbery. 

Mr. Langham’s answer was prompt and 
cheerful. He asked merely to be notified 
when the ice had gone out of the lake. 

“Well,” said Mary, with a long-drawn 
sigh of relief, ‘‘the prices don’t seem to have 
frightened him nearly as much as they fright- 
ened us. But, after all, the prospectus was 
alluring—though we say it that shouldn’t.” 

The advertisements of The Camp were 
to appear in the February number of some 
of the more important periodicals, and Lee 
and Gay were beginning to be horribly 
alarmed. 

Magazines have a way of being received 
last by those most interested in seeing them. 
And before even a copy of The Four Seasons 
reached the Darlings, there came a number 
of letters from peuple who had already seen 
the advertisement in it. One letter was 
from a very old friend of the family. 


My pear Mary: 

How could you! I have seen your advertisement 
of The Camp in The Four Seasons. It is earning 
much talk and criticism. I don’t know what you 
could have been thinking of. I have always re- 
garded you as one of the sanest and best bred women 
I know. But it seems that you are not alone sacri- 
ficing your own dignity to financial gain— 


“Wellin the name of all that’s ridiculous,” 
exclaimed Mary, “of all that’s imperti- 
nent! Will somebody kindly tell me what 
my personality has to do with our pros- 
pectus of The Camp.” 

Those who could have told her held their 
tongues and quaked inwardly. The others 
joined in Mary’s surprise and indignation. 

“T shall write to the horrid old woman,” 
said Mary, “and tell her to mind her own 
business. I shall also tell her that we are 
receiving so many applications for accom- 
modations that we don’t know how to 
choose. That isn’t quite true, of course; 
but we have received some. Since I am not 
alone sacrificing my dignity’’—she went on 
angrily—‘to financial gain, I may as well 
throw a few lies into the bargain.” 

The next day, addressed to The Camp, 
came the long-expected number of The Four 
Seasons. Arthur opened it. Presently, 
from the center of a page, he saw his six 
beautiful sisters looking him in the face. 

“Mary!” he called, in such a voice that 
she came running. She looked and turned 
,white. Eve came, and Maud and Phyllis. 
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“Who is responsible for this—” cried 
Arthur, “for this sickening—this degraded 
piece of mischief?” 

“You corrected the final proofs yourself,” 
said Maud. 

“And sealed them up. If I find that some 
mischief-maker in the office of The Four 
Seasons has been playing tricks——” 

“The mischief-makers are to be found 
nearer home,” said Mary. ‘Don’t you re- 
member that Lee and Gay took the proofs 
to the post-office?” 

“Where are they?” he said, in a grim 
voice. 

“Now, Arthur,” said Maud, “think be- 
fore you say anything to them that you may 
regret. As for the picture of us in our bath- 
ing-suits—well, I, for one, don’t see any- 
thing dreadful about it.” 

Arthur groaned. 

“T want to talk to Lee and Gay,” he said. 
“My sisters—an advertisement in a maga- 
zine—for drummers and newsboys to make 
jokes about——” 

He started out of the play-room in 
search of Lee and Gay. 

In or about The Camp they were not to 
be found. Nobody had seen them since 
breakfast. With this information, he re- 
turned to the play-room. 

“They’ve run away,” he said, “and I’m 
going after them.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Mary. “The harm’s 
been done. You can’t very well spank 
them. I wish you could. You can only 
scold—and what earthly good will that do?” 

“T don’t know that anything I may say,” 
said Arthur, “will do them any good. I 
live in hopes.” 

“Where do you think they’ve gone?” 

“T’ll cast about in a big circle and find 
their tracks.” 

When Arthur, mittened and snow-shoed, 
had departed in search of Lee and Gay, the 
remaining sisters gathered about the full- 
page advertisement in The Four Seasons, 
and passed rapidly from anger to mild hys- 
terics. Mary was the last to laugh. 

And she said: “Girls, I will tell you an 
awiul secret. I never would have consented 
to this, but as long as Lee and Gay have 
gone and done it, I’m—glad.” 

“The only thing J mind,” said Eve, “is 
Arthur. He’ll take it hard.” 

“We can’t help that,” said Maud. 
“Business is business. And this wretched, 
shocking piece of mischief spells success. I 
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Near the top, won- 
derfully rosy and 
smiling, sat his 
two culprit sisters. 
‘*Don't shoot, 
Colonel,” called 
Gay, “and we'll 
come down. 
* Promise then,” he 
said, “that you'll 
never be naughty 
again. ‘‘We 
promise, they said 
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feel it in my bones. There’s no use being 
silly about ourselves. We’ve got our way 
to make in the world—and, as a sextet” — 
she lingered over the picture—“‘as a sextet, 
there’s no use denying that we are rather 
lovely to look at.” 

Phyllis put in a word blindly. 

“Maud,” she said, “among the applica- 
tions you have received, how many are from 
women?” 

Maud laughed aloud. 

“None,” she said. 


V 


Tue Adirondack winter climate is such 
that a man runs less risk of getting too cold 
than of getting too warm. Arthur, moving 
swiftly in a great circle so that, at some 
point, he should come upon the tracks of his 
culprit sisters, shed first his mittens and 
then his coat. The former he thrust into 
his trousers pocket, and he hung the latter 
to a broken limb where he could easily find 
it on his return. 

‘““There would be some sense in running 
away in summer,” he thought. “It would 
take an Indian or a dog to track them then, 
but in winter—I gave them credit for more 
sense.” 

He came upon the outgoing marks of 
their snow-shoes presently, just beyond 
Phyllis’s garden, to the north of the camp. 
In imagination he saw the two lithe young 


beauties striding sturdily and tirelessly over » 


the snow, and then and there the extreme 
pinnacles of his anger toppled and fell. 
There is no occupation to which a maiden 
may lend herself so virginal as woodsman- 
ship. And he fell to thinking less of his 
young sisters’ indiscretion than of the ex- 
treme and unsophisticated innocence which 
had led them into it. That Lee and 
Gay had done such a thing was earnest 
only of innocence coupled with mischief. 
They must know that what they had done 
was wrong, since they had fled from any im- 
mediate consequences, but how wrong it was 
they could never dream, even in nightmares. 
Nor was it possible for him to explain. 
How, then, could any anger which he might 
visit upon them benefit? And who was he, 
when it came to that, to assume the unas- 
sailable morality of a parent? 

Arthur followed the marks of Lee’s and 
Gay’s snow-shoes mechanically, and raged, 
not against them but against himself. He 
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had said once in jest that many an artistic 
impulse had been crushed by the camera 
and the pianola. But how pitifully true 
this had been in his own case! If he had 
been born into less indulgence, he might 
have painted, he might have played. The 
only son in a large family of daughters, his 
father and mother had worshiped the ground 
upon which his infant feet had trod. He 
had never known what it was to want any- 
thing. He had never been allowed to turna 
hand to his own honest advantage. He was 
the kind of boy who, under less golden cir- 
cumstances, would have saved his pocket- 
money and built with his own hands a boat 
or something else. 

His contemporaries had greatly envied 
him, when, as a mere matter of justice, they 
should have pitied him. All his better im- 
pulses had been gnarled by indulgence. He 
had done things that showed natural abil- 
ity; but of what use was that? He was too 
old, now, to learn to draw. He played 
rather delightfully upon the piano, or any 
other instrument, for that matter. To 
what end? He could not read a note. 

At college, he had seen in one smoldering 
flash of intuition how badly he had started 
in the race of life. When others were admir- 
ing his many brilliancies, he was mourning 
for the lost years when, under almost any 
guidance save that of his beloved father, he 
might have laid such sturdy foundations to 
future achievements. 

Self-knowledge had made him hard for a 
season and cynical. Asa tired sea-gull mis- 
calculates distance and dips his wings into 
the sea, so Arthur, when he thought that 
he was merely flying low, the better to see 
and to observe, had alighted without much 
struggling in a pool of dissipation and 
vice. 

The memory was more of a weariness to 
him than a sharp regret. Of what use is 
remorse—after the fact? Let it come be- 
fore, and all will be well. 

At last, more by accident than design, he 
drew out of the muddy ways into which he 
had fallen and limped off—not so much 
toward better things as away from worse. 

Then it was that Romance had come for 
him, and carried him on strong wings up- 
ward toward the empyrean. 

Even now, she was only twenty. She 
had married a man more than twice her 
age. He had been her guardian, and she 


had felt that it was her duty. Her marriage 








proved desperately unhappy. She and 
Arthur met, and, as upon a signal, loved. 

For a few weeks of one golden summer 
they had known the ethereal bliss of seeing 
each other every day. They met as little 
children, and so parted. They accepted 
the law and convention which stood be- 
tween them, not as a barrier to be crossed or 
circumvented but with childlike faith as a 
something absolutely impassable. 

They remained utterly innocent in 
thought and deed, merely loved and longed 
and renounced so very hard that their poor 
young hearts almost broke. 

Not so the ‘fold man.” 

It happened, in the autumn of that year, 
that he brought his wife to New York, in 
whose Wall Street he had intricate interests. 
He learned that she was by way of seeing 
more of Arthur than a girl of eighteen mar- 
ried to a man of nearly fifty ought to see. 
He did not at once burst into coarse abuse 
of her, but, worldly-wise, set detectives to 
watch her. He had, you may say, set his 
heart upon her guilt. To learn that she was 
utterly innocent, enraged him. One day, he 
had the following conversation with a Mr. 
May of a private-detective bureau: 

“You followed them?” 

“To the park.” 

“Well?” 

“They bought a bag of peanuts and fed 
the squirrels.” 

“Go on.” 

“Then they rode in a swan-boat. Then 
they walked up to the reservoir and around 
it. Then they came back to the hotel.” 

‘Did they separate in the office?” 

“On the sidewalk.” 

“But last night? She said she was dining 
with her sister and going to the play. What 
did she do last night?” 

‘She did what she said. Believe me, sir 
—if I know anything of men and women, 
you’re paying me to run fool’s errands for 
you. They don’t need any watching. I 
guess they like each other a lot. And 
that’s all there is to it.”’ 

But the “old man” made a scene with her, 
just such a scene as he would have made if 
the detective’s report had been, in effect, 
the opposite of what it was. He assumed 
that she was guilty, but, for dread of scan- 
dal, he would not seek a divorce. He ex- 


acted a promise that she would not see 
Arthur or write to him or receive letters 
from him. 
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Then, having agreed with certain mag- 
nates to go out to China upon the question 
of a great railroad and a great loan, he car- 
ried her off with him, then and there. So 
that when Arthur called at the hotel, he 
was told that they had gone but that there 
was a note for him. If it was from the wife, 
the husband had dictated it. 


Don’t try to see me ever any more. 
will only make my life a hell on earth. 


If you do, it 


That had been the tangible end of Ar- 
thur’s romance. But the intangible ends 
were infinite and not yet. His whole nature 
had changed. He had suffered and could no 
longer bear to inflict pain. 

He lifted his head and looked up a little 
slope of snow. Near the top, wonderfully 
rosy and smiling, sat his two culprit sisters. 
He had forgotten why he had come. He 
smiled in his sudden embarrassment. 

“Don’t shoot, Colonel,” called Gay, ‘‘and 
we'll come down.” 

“Promise then,” he said, “that you'll 
never be naughty again.” 

‘We promise,” they said. 

And they trudged back to camp, with 
jokes and laughter and three very sharp 
appetites. 


VI 


BEYOND seeing to it that the alluring 
picture of his sisters should not appear in 
any future issues of the magazines, Arthur 
did not refer to the matter again. The girls, 
more particularly Lee and Gay, always 
attributed the instant success of The Camp 
to the picture; but it is sanely possible that 
an inn run upon such very extravagant 
principles was bound to be a success any- 
way. America is full of people who will pay 
anything for the comforts of home with the 
cares and exasperation left out. 

When Samuel Langham learned that the 
ice was going out of New Moon Lake, he 
wrote that he would arrive at Carrytown at 
such and such an hour, and begged that a 
boat of sorhe sort might be there to meet 
him. His guests, he explained, would follow 
in a few days. 

“Dear me,” said Maud, “it will be very 
trying to have him alone—just like a real 
guest. If he’d only bring his friends with 
him, why, they could entertain him. As it 
is, we'll have to. Because, even if we are 
innkeepers now, we belong to the same sta- 
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tion in life that he does, and he knows it and 
we know it. I don’t see how we can ever 
have the face to send in a bill afterward.” 

“T don’t either,” said Mary, ‘but we 
must.” 

As the Streak, which had gone to Carry- 
town to meet him, slid for the dock (his lug- 
gage was to follow in the Tortoise, a fatter, 
slower power-boat), there might have been 
seen, standing amidships, a tall, stout gen- 
tleman of about thirty-six or more, envel- 
oped in a handsome overcoat lined with 
sable. He wore thick eye-glasses which the 
swiftness of the Streak’s going had opaqued 
with icy mist, so that, for the moment, Mr. 
Samuel Langham was blind as a mole. 
Nevertheless, determined to enjoy whatever 
the experience had in store for him, he 
beamed from right to left, as if a pair of 
keen eyes were revealing to him unex- 
pected beauties and delights. 

Arthur, loathing the réle, was on the float 
to meet him. On hearing himself addressed 
by name, Mr. Samuel Langham removed 
one of his fur-lined gloves and thrust for- 
ward a plump, well-groomed hand. 

“T believe that I am shaking hands with 
Mr.‘ Darling,” he said, in a slow, cultivated 
voice; ‘‘but my glasses are blurred and I 
cannot see anything. Is my foot going for 
the float—or the water?” 

“Step. boldly,” said Arthur, and, in a 
hurried aside, as he perceived the corner of 
a neatly folded greenback protruding be- 
tween two of Mr. Langham’s still gloved 
fingers; “‘you are not to be subjected to the 
annoyance of the tipping system. We pay 
our servants extra.” 

Mr. Langham’s mouth, which was rather 
like a Cupid’s bow, bulked. And he handed 
the greenback to the engineer of the Streak. 
On the way to the office he explained. 

‘‘Whenever I go anywhere,” he said, “I 
find persons in humble situations who smile 
at me and wish me well. I smile back and 
wish them well. It is because, at some time 
or other, I have tipped them. To me, the 
system has never been an annoyance but a 
delightful opportunity for the-exercise of 
tact and judgment.” 

He came to a dead halt. 

“T shall be allowed to tip whomsoever I 
like,”’ he said flatly, ‘‘or I shan’t stay.” 

‘Our ambition,” said Arthur stiffly, ‘is 
to make our guests comfortable. Our rule 
against tipping is therefore abolished.” 

They entered the office. Mr. Langham 
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could now see, having disposed of the gloom 
from his glasses. He saw a lovely girl in 
black, seated at a table facing him. Beyond 
her was.a roaring fire of birch logs. Arthur 
presented Mr. Langham. 

‘““Are you frozen?” asked Maud. ‘Too 
cold to write your name in our brand-new 
register?” 

He took the pen which she offered him, 
and wrote his name in a large, clear hand. 

“Tt’s the first name in the book,” he said. 
“Tt’s always been a very lucky name for 
me. I hope it will be for you.” 

Arthur had escaped. 

“There is one more formality,” said 
Maud, “breakfast.” 

“T had a little something in my car,” 
said Mr. Langham; ‘but if it wouldn’t be 
too much trouble—er—just a few little eggs 
and things.” 

“How would it be,”’ said Maud, “if I 
took you straight to the kitchen? My sister 
Mary presides there, and you shall tell her 
exactly what you want.” 

A rosy blush mounted Mr. Langham’s 
good-natured face. 

“Oh,”’ he said, with the deepest sincerity, 
“if I am to have the entrée to the kitchen, I 
shall be happy.” 

It was up hill to Smoke House, and Mr. 
Langham, in his burdensome overcoat, 
grew warm on the way, and was puffing 
slightly when he got there. 

“Mary,” Maud called, ‘Mr. Langham!” 

“The kitchen is the foundation of all do- 
mestic happiness,” said he. “I have come 
to yours as fast as I could. I never sawa 
brighter, happier-looking kitchen.” 

He knew, also, that he had never seen so 
beautiful a presiding deity. 

“Your sister,” he said, “told me that 
I could have a little breakfast right 
here.” 

“Of course you can,”’ said Mary. 

“Just a few eggs,”’ he said, “‘and if there’s 
anything green 

They called the chef. He was very 
happy because the season had begun. He 
assigned Mr. Langham a seat from which 
to see and at which to be served, then, with 
the wrist-and-finger elegance of a presti- 
digitator, he began to prepare a few eggs 
and something green. 

“The trout—” Mary began dutifully, as 
it was for the sake of these that Mr. Lang- 
ham had ostensibly come so early. 

“Trout?” he said. 











‘The fishing—” She made a new begin- 
ning. 

“The fishing, Miss Darling,’ he said, 
“will be of interest to my friends. For my 
part, I don’t fish. I have in common with 
the kind of boat from which fishing is done, 
nothing but the fact that we are both tick- 
lish. I saw your prospectus. I said, ‘I 
shall be happy there, and well taken care of.’ 
The more I thought about it, the less I felt 
that I could wait for the somewhat late 
opening of your season, so I pretended to be 
a fisher of trout. And here I am. But 
mark you,” he added, “‘a few trout now and 
then—I like that!” 

“You shall have them,” said Mary, “and 
you shall breakfast in the kitchen. I do— 
always.” 

“Do you?” he exclaimed. 
gether, then?” 

His eyes shone with pleasure. 

‘‘T should be too early for you,” she said. 

“You don’t know me. Is it ever too early 
to eat? Because I am stout, people think 
I have all the moribund qualities that go 
with it. As a matter of fact, I rise when- 
ever, in my judgment, the cook is dressed 
and down. Is it gross to be fond of food? 
So many people think so. I differ with 





“Why not to- 


them. Not to care what you eat is gross— 
in my way of thinking. You call this 


building Smoke House? I shall always be 
looking in. Do you mind?” 

“Indeed we don’t,” said Mary. 
we, Chef?” 

Chef laid a finger to his lips. It was no 
time for talk. ‘Never disturb a sleeping 
child or a cooking egg,’”’ was one of his 
maxims. 

“T knew that I should be happy here,” 
said Mr. Langham; “I am.” 

Whenever he had a chance he gazed at 
Mary. It was her face in the row of six that 
had lured him out of all his habits, and made 
him feel that The Camp offered him a genu- 
ine chance for happiness. To find that she 
presided over the kitchen, had filled his cup 
to the brim. But when he remembered that 
he was fat and fond of good things to eat 
and drink, his heart sank. 

He determined that he would eat but 
three eggs. They were, however, prepared 
in a way that was quite new to him, and in 
the determined effort to discern the ingredi- 
ents and the method, he ate five. 

‘There is something very keen about 
your Adirondack air,” he explained guiltily. 


“Do 
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But Mary had warmed to him. Her 
heart and her reputation were involved in 
the cuisine. She was not revolted by Mr. 
Langham’s appetite. She felt that even a 
canary of a man must have fallen before 
the temptation of those eggs. They were 
her own invention. And Chef had executed 
them to the very turn of perfection. 

Almost from the moment of his arrival, 
then, Mr. Samuel Langham began to eat his 
way into the heart of the eldest Miss 
Darling. In culinary matters, a genuine 
intimacy sprang up between them. They 
exchanged ideas. They consulted. They 
compared menus. They mastered the con- 
tents of the late Mr. Darling’s cellars. 

Mr. Langham chose Lone House for his 
habitation. He liked the little balcony that 
thrust out over the lake between the two 
pine trees. And by the time that his guests 
were due to arrive, he had established him- 
self, almost, in the affections of the family. 


Vil 


Mr. LANGHAM’s five guests arrived some- 
what noisily, smoking some long cigars. 
Lee and Gay, watching the float from a 
point of vantage, observed that three of 
the trout-fishermen were far older than 
they had led themselves to expect. 

“That leaves only one for us,” said Gay. 

“Why?” 

“Can’t you see from here that the fifth 
is an Englishman?” 

“Yes,” said Lee. ‘‘His clothes don’t fit, 
and yet he feels perfectly comfortable in 
them.” 

“Tt isn’t so much the clothes,” said Gay, 
“‘as the face. The other faces are excited 
because they have ridden fast in a fast boat, 
though they’ve probably often done it be- 
fore. Now he’s probably never been in a 
fast boat in his life till to-day, and yet he 
looks thoroughly bored.”’ 

The Englishman without changing his ex- 
pression made some remark to the other five. 
They roared. The Englishman blushed. 

“Do you suppose,”’ said Lee, “that what 
he said was funny or just dumb?” 

“T think it was funny,” said -Gay, “but 
purely accidental.” 

“T think I know the other youth,” said 
Lee; “I think I have danced with him. 
Didn’t Mr. Langham say there was a 
Renier among his guests?” 

“H. L.,” Gay assented. 
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Pritchard spread his handkerchief on the grass, and Gay dumped the flies out on it * 
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“That’s the one!’”’ Lee remembered. 
“Harry Larkins Renier. We have danced 
with him. If he doesn’t remember, he shall 
be snubbed. I like the old guy with the 
Mark Twain hair.” 

“But you know him? Ido. I have seen 
his picture often. He’s the editor of the 
Evening Star. Won’t Arthur be glad!”’ 

“What’s his name?” 

“Walter Leyden O’Malley. He’s the lit- 
crary descendant of the great Dana. Don’t 
talk to me, child; I know a great deal.” 

Gay endeavored to assume the look of an 
encyclopedia and failed. 

“Mr. Langham,” said Lee, ‘mentioned 
three other names, Alston, Pritchard, and 
Cox. Which do you suppose is which?” 

“Tthink that Pritchard is the very tall one 
who looks like a Kentucky colonel; Cox is 
the one with the very large face; of course 
the Englishman is Alston.” 

“T don’t.” 

“We can find out from Maud.” 

When the new arrivals, escorted by 
Arthur and Mr. Langham, had left the 
office, Lee and Gay hurried in to look at 
their signatures and to consult Maud as to 
identities. 

The Kentucky - colonel - looking man 
proved to be Alston. Cox had the large 
face, and the Englishman—John Arthur 
Merrivale Pritchard, as was to be expected 
—wrote the best hand. Mr. O’Malley, the 
famous editor, wrote the worst. 

“Tell us at once,” Gay demanded, “ what 
they are like?” 

Maud regarded her frolicsome sisters 
with inscrutable eyes, and said, 

“At first, you think that Mr. Cox is a 
heartless old cynic, but when you get to 
know him really well - 

“Oh, dry up!” said Lee. ‘Are they nice 
and presentable, like fat old Sam Langham?” 

“The three old ones,” said Maud, “‘made 
me think of three very young boys, just 
loose from school. Messrs. Renier and 
Pritchard, however, seem more used to holi- 
days. There is, however, a complication. 
All five wish to go fishing as soon as they 
can change into fishing-clothes, and there 
aren’t enough guides to go around.” 

“‘What’s the trouble?” asked Gay eagerly. 

“Bullard,” Maud explained, ‘has sent 
word that his wife is having a baby, and 
Benton has gone up to Crotched Lake 
West to see if the ice is out of it. That 
leaves only three guides to go around. 
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Benton oughtn’t to have gone. Nobody 
told him to.” 

“But,” exclaimed Lee, ‘‘what’s the mat- 
ter with Gay and me?” 

“Nothing, I hope,” said Maud; “you 
look well. I trust you feel well.” 

“We want to be guides,” said Gay; “we 
want to be useful. Hitherto, we’ve done 
nothing to help. Now, I could show Mr. 
Renier where the chances of taking fish are 
the best.” 

“No,” said Lee firmly; “TI ought to guide 
him. It’s only fair. He once guided me— 
I’ve always remembered—bang into a 
couple who outweighed us two to one, and 
down we went.” 

“Mary will hardly approve of you young- 
sters going on long expeditions with strange 
young men,” Maud was quite sure. 

Lee and Gay began to sulk. At that 
moment, Arthur came into the office. 

“Hello, you two!” he said. “ Been look- 
ing for you, and even shouting. The fact is 
we’re short of guides, and Mary and I 
think——”’ 

Lee and Gay burst into smiles. 

“Of course we will. There are no wiser 
guides in this part of the woods.” 

“That,” said Arthur, “is a fact.. The 
older men looked alarmed when I suggested 
that two of my sisters—you see they’ve 
always had native-born woodsmen and 
even Indians——” 

“Then,” said Lee, “we are to have the 
guileless youths. I speak for Renier.” 

“Meanie,” said Gay. 

“Lee ought to have first choice,” said 
Arthur. “It’s always been supposed that 
Lee is your senior by a matter of twenty 
minutes.”’ 

“True or not,” said Gay, ‘“‘she looks it. 
Then I’m to guide the Englishman.” 

“Tf you don’t mind.” Arthur regarded 
her, smiling. “And I’d advise you not to 
be too eager to show off. Mr. Pritchard has 
hunted and fished more than all of us put 
together.” 

“That little pink-faced snip!” exclaimed 
Gay. “T’ll sure see how much he knows.” 

Half an hour later, she was rowing him 
leisurely in the direction of Placid Brook, 
and examining his somewhat remarkable 
outfit with wondering eyes. This was not 
difficult, since his own eyes, which were 
clear brown and very shy, were very much 
occupied in looking over the contents of a 
large tackle-box. a 
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“Tf you care to rig your rod,” said Gay 
presently, ‘“‘and cast out, you might take 
something between here and the brook.” 

“Do you mean,” he said, “that you 
merely throw about you at random, and 
that it is possible to take fish?”’ 

“Of course,” said she; “‘when they are 
rising.” 

“Then the best one could hope for,” he 
drawled, ‘‘ would be indiscriminate fish.” 

Just what do you mean by that?” 

“Why!”—and this time he looked up and 
smiled very shyly—‘if you were after ele- 
phant and came across a herd, would you 
pick out a bull with a fine pair of tusks, or 
would you fire indiscriminately into the 
thick of them, and perhaps bring down the 
merest baby?” 

“T never heard of picking your fish,” 
said Gay. 

“Dear me,” he commented, “then you 
have nearly a whole lifetime of delightful 
study before you!” 

He unslung a pair of field-glasses, focused 
them, and began to study the surface of the 
placid lake within twenty or thirty feet. 
Then he remarked: 

“Your flies aren’t greatly different from 
ours. I think we shall find something 
nearly right. One can never tell. The pro- 
clivities of trout and char differ somewhat. 
I have never taken char.” 

“You don’t think you are after char now, 
do you?” exclaimed Gay. “This lake con- 
tains bass, trout, lake-trout, sunfish, mock 
bass, and bullheads, but no char.” 

Pritchard smiled a little sadly and 
blushed. He hated to put people right. 

“Your brook-trout,” he said, “your 
salmon fontinalis, isn’t a trout at all. He’s 
a char.” 

Gay put her back into the rowing with 
some temper. The repartee which sprung 
to her lips was somewhat feeble. 

“Ti a trout is a char,” she said angrily, 
“then an onion is a fruit.” 

To her astonishment, Mr. Pritchard 
began to laugh. He dropped everything 
and gave his whole attention to it. He 
laughed till the tears came and the delicate 
guide-boat shook from stem to stern. Pres- 
ently the germ of his laughing spread, and 
Gay came down with a sharp attack of it 
herself. She stopped rowing. 


The young people in. the guide-boat 
looked at each other through smarting tears. 
said Gay, 


“Tam learning fast,” “that you 
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count your fish before you catch them, that 
trout are char, and that Englishmen laugh 
at other people’ s jokes.” 

She rowed on. ‘Don’t forget to tell me 
when you ve chosen your fish,” she remarked. 

“You shall help me choose,” he said; “I 
insist. I speak for a three-pounder.” 

“The event of a lifetime!” 

“Why, Miss Gay,” he said; “it’s all the 
event of a lifetime. The Camp, the ride in 
the motor-boat, the wonderful, wonderful 


breakfast, water teaming with fish, the 
woods, and the mountains—millions of 


years ago it was decreed that you and I 
should rock a boat with laughter in the 
midst of New Moon Lake. And yet you 
speak of a three-pounder as the event ofa 
lifetime! My answer is a defiance. We 
shall take one salmon fontinalis—one wily 
char. He shall not weigh three pounds; he 
shall weigh a trifle more. Then we shall 
put up our tackle and go home.” 

“Mr. Pritchard,” said Gay, “T’ll bet you 
anything you like that you don’t take a 
trout—or a char, if you like—that will 
weigh three pounds or over. I'll bet you 
ten to one.” 

“Don’t do that,” he said; 
shot. What will you bet?” 

“Tl bet you my prospective dividends 
for the year,” she said, “against , 

“My prospective title. It’s a good sport- 
ing proposition,” said Pritchard. “It’s a 
very sound title—old, resonant, and, unless 
you upset us and we drown, tolerably certain 
to be mine to pay—in case I lose.” 

“T don’t bet blindly,” said Gay. 
is the title?” 

“T shall be the Earl of Merrivale,” said 
he; “and if I fail this day to take a char 
weighing three pounds or over, you will be 
the Countess of Merrivale.”’ 

“Dear me,” said Gay, “whoever heard 
of so much depending on a mere fish? But 
I don’t like my side of the bet. It’s all too 
sudden. I don’t know you well enough, 
and you’re sure to lose.”’ 

“T’ll take either end of the bet you don’t 
like,” said Mr. Pritchard gravely; “if I land 
the three-pounder, you become the coun- 
tess; if I don’t, I pay you the amount of 
your year’s dividends. Is that better?” 

“Much,” smiled Gay. “My dividends 
probably won’t amount to a row of pins, and 
you most certainly will not land so big a fish.” 

Meanwhile they had entered the mouth 
of Placid Brook. The surface was dimpling 
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—rings became, spread, merged in one an- 

other, and vanished. The fish were feeding. 
‘““Let us land in the meadow,” said Mr. 

Pritchard, “and spy upon the enemy.” 

‘Are you going to leave your rod and 
things in the boat?” 

‘For the present—until we have located 
our fish.” 

They landed, and he advanced upon the 
brook by a detour, stealthily, his field- 
glasses at attention. Once he turned and 
spoke to Gay in an authoritative whisper. 

“Try not to show above the bushes.” 


Vill 


THE sun was warm on the meadow, and 
although the bushes along its margin were 
leafless, the meadow itself had a greenish 
look, and the feel of the air was such that 
Gay, upon whom silence and invisibility 
had been enjoined, longed to dance in full 
sight of the trout and to sing at the top of 
her voice, “Oh, that we two were maying!” 
Instead, she crouched humbly and in silence 
at Pritchard’s side, while he studied the 
dimpling brook through his powerful field- 
glasses. 

Pritchard, she observed, had a weather- 
red face and high cheek-bones. He was 
smooth-shaven. He wore no hat. But for 
his miraculously short-eut hair, his field- 
glasses, his suit of coarse Scotch wool whose 
colors blended so well with the meadow upon 
which he crouched, he might have been an 
Indian. His head, the field-glasses, the hands 
which clenched them, moved—nothing else. 

“Ts it a bluff?” thought Gay. “Is he 
just posing, or is there something in it?” 

Half an hour passed — three-quarters. 
Gay was pale and grimly smiling. Her 
legs had gone to sleep. But she would not 
give in. If an Englishman could fish so 
patiently, why, so could she. 

Pritchard lowered his glasses, handed 
them to Gay, and pointed up the brook and 
across to where a triangular point of gran- 
ite peered a few inches above the surface. 
Gay looked through the glasses, and Pritch- 
ard began to whisper in her ear, 

“Northwest of that point of rock, about 
two feet—keep looking just there, and I'll 
try to tell you what to see.”’ 

“There’s a fish feeding,’ she answered; 
“but he must bea baby. He just makes a 
bubble on the surface.” 

“There are three types of insect floating 
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over him,” said Pritchard. ‘I don’t know 
your American beasts by name, but there 
is a black, a brown, and a grayish, spiderlike 
thing. He’s taking the last. If you see one 
of the gray ones floating for which he made 
his last bubble, watch it.” 

Gay presently discerned such an insect 
so floating, and watched it. It passed within 
a few inches of where the feeding trout had 
last risen and disappeared, and a tiny ring 
gently marked the spot where it had been 
sucked under. Gay saw a black insect pass 
over the fatal spot unscathed, then browns, 
and then, once more, a gray, very tiny in 
the body but with longish legs, approached 
and was engulfed. 

“Now for the tackle-box,’ Pritchard 
whispered. 

They withdrew from the margin of the 
brook, Gay in that curious ecstasy, half-joy, 
half-sorrow, induced by sleepy legs. She 
fell. Pritchard caught her. 

“Was the vigil too long?”’ he asked. 

“T liked it,” she said. “But my legs went 
to sleep and are just waking up. Tell me 
things. There were fish rising bold—jump- 
ing clean out—making the water boil. But 
you weren’t interested in them.” 

““Tt was noticeable,” said Pritchard, ‘‘and 
perhaps you noticed that one fish was feed- 
ing alone. He blew his little rings—without 
fear or hurry—none of the other fishes dared 
come anywhere near him. He lives in the 
vicinity of that pointed rock. The water 
there is probably deep and, in the depths, 
very cold. Who knows but a spring bubbles 
into a brook at the base of that rock. The 
fish lives there and rules the water around 
him for five or six yards. He is selfish, fat, 
and old. He feeds quietly because nobody 
dares dispute his food with him. He is the 
biggest fish in this reach of the brook. 
Now we know what kind of a fly he is tak- 
ing. Probably I have a close imitation of 
it in my fly-box. If not, we shall have to 
make one. Then we must try to throw it 
just above him—very lightly—float it into 
his range of vision, and when he sucks it 
into his mouth, strike—and if we are lucky 
we shall then proceed to take him.” 

Gay, passionately fond of woodcraft, 
listened with a kind of awe. 

“But,” she said, “how do you know he 
weighs three pounds and over?”’ 

“Frankly,” said Pritchard, “I don’t. I 
am gambling on that.” He shot her a shy 
look. ‘Just hoping.” 











Gay blushed and said nothing. She was 
beginning to think that Pritchard might 
land a three-pounder as well as not—and 
she had light-heartedly agreed, in that 
event, to become the Countess of Merrivale. 
Of course, the bet was mere nonsense. But 
suppose, by any fleeting chance, that Pritch- 
ard should not so regard it? What should 
she do? Suppose that Pritchard had fallen 
victim to a case of love at first sight? It 
would not, she was forced to admit (some- 
what demurely), be the first instance in her 
own actual experience. 

They drew the guide-boat up onto the 
meadows, and Pritchard, armed with a 
scoop-net of mull as fine as mosquito net- 
ting, leaned over the brook and caught one 
of the grayish flies that were tickling the 
appetite of the big trout. This fly had a 
body no bigger than a gnat’s. 

Pritchard handed Gay a box of japanned 
tin. It was divided into compartments, 
and each compartment was half full of in- 
finitesimal trout-flies. They were so small 
that you had to use a pair of tweezers in 
handling them. 

Pritchard spread his handkerchief on the 
grass, and Gay dumped the flies out on it 
and spread them for examination. And 
then they began to hunt for one which would 
match the live one that Pritchard had 
caught. 

‘But they’re too small,” Gay objected. 
“The hooks would pull right through a 
trout’s lip.” 

“Not always,” 
about this one?” 

‘Too dark,” said Gay. 

“Here we are, then—a match or not?” 

The natural fly and the artificial placed 
side by side were wonderfully alike. 

“They’re as alike as Lee and me, 
Gay. 

“Lee?” 

‘Three of us are triplets,”’ she explained. 
‘We look exactly alike—and we never for- 
give people who get us mixed up.” 

Pritchard looked into her face with wonder. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me,” said he, “that 
there are two other D-D-Darlings exactly 
like you?” 

“Exactly.” 

“It isn’t true,” he proclaimed. ‘There 
is nobody in the whole world in the least 
like you.” 

‘‘Sometime, 
three of us in a row. 


said Pritchard. ‘‘How 
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We shall look inscruta- 
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You will not be able 
to tell which of us went fishing with you.’ 


ble and say nothing. 


he asked. 
“T fling down my 


“Ts that a challenge?” 

“Yes,” said Gay. 
gauntlet.” 

“And I,” said Pritchard, ‘“‘step forward 
and, in the face of all the world, lift it from 
the ground—and proclaim for all the world 
to hear that there is nobody like my lady— 
and that I am so prepared to prove at any 
place or time—come weal, come woe!”’ 

“Tf you know me from the others,”’ Gay’s 
eyes gleamed, “‘you will be the first strange 
young man that ever did, and I shall assign 
and appoint in the inmost shrines of memory 
a most special niche for you. 

Pritchard bowed very humbly. 

“That will not be necessary,” he said, 
“if I land the three- pounder. | In that case, 
I should be always with you.’ 

“T wish,” said Gay, “that you wouldn’t 
refer so earnestly to a piece of nonsense.” 

Pritchard looked troubled. 

“Tm sorry,” he said simply. “If it is 
the custom of the country to bet and then 
crawl, so be it. In Rome, I hasten to do as 
the Romans do. But I thought our bet was 
honorable and aboveboard. It seems it was 
just an—an Indian bet.” 

Gay flushed angrily. 

“You shall not belittle anything Ameri- 
can,” she said. “It was a bet. I meant it. 
I stand by it. If you catch your big fish, I 
marry you. And if I have to marry you, 
I will lead you such a dance . 

“You wouldn’t have to,” Pritchard put in 
gently; ‘“‘you wouldn’t have to lead me, I 
mean. If you and I were married, I’d just 
naturally dance—wouldn’t I? When a man 
sorrows he weeps; when he rejoices he dances. 
It’s all very simple and natural 

He turned his face to the serene heavens, 
and, very grav ely, 

“Ah, God!” he said. “Vouchsafe to me, 
enduring but heartfelt, this day a char— 
salmon fontinalis—to weigh a trifle over 
three pounds, for the sake of all that is best 
and sweetest in this best of all possible 
worlds.” 

If his face or voice had had a suspicion of 
irreverence, Gay would have laughed. In- 
stead, she found that she wanted to cry and 
that her heart was beating unquietly. 

Mr. Pritchard dismissed sentiment from 
his mind, and with loving hands began to 
take a powerful split-bamboo rod from its 
case. 
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A Poem by Rudyard Kipling 


(Written for the article beginning on the opposite page) 


DO not ask for saintly souls to spur me on my way, 
Or male and female devilkins to lead my steps astray. 
If these are added, I rejoice—if not, I shall not mind, 
So long as I have leave and choice to meet my fellow kind. 
For as they come and as they go, whatever grade they be, 
The people, Lord—Thy people !—are good enough for me! 


Then I will praise the Pious Man whose virtue shines so bright 
(Though none are more surprised than] whenI, by chance, do right), 
And I will pity foolish men, for woe their sins have bred 
(Though ninety-nine per cent. of mine I brought on my own head) ; 
And, Amorite or Eremite or General Averagee, 
The people, Lord—Thy people !—are good enough for me! 


And when they bore me overmuch, I will not shake mine ears, 
Recalling several thousand such whom I have bored to tears; 
And when they labor to impress, I will not doubt nor scoff, 
Since I, myself, have done no less, and sometimes pulled it off! 
Yea, as they are and they are not and they pretend to be, 
The people, Lord—Thy people !—are good enough for me! 
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Egypt of the Magicians 


By Rudyard Kipling 


EpiTor’s NOTE—An acute observer of national characteristics has remarked that Americans— 
particularly the men—when they travel abroad never leave their own country. 


They take it 


along with them. One must admit that perhaps there is some foundation for the criticism after 


reading Mr. Kipling’s amusing description of his companions on the Nile journey. 
learned much that escaped his fellow travelers; and here he tells about it in his inimitable manner. 


NCE upon a time there was a 
murderer who got off with a life 
sentence. What impressed him 
most, when he had time to think, 

was the frank boredom of all who took part 

in the ritual. 

“Tt was just like going to a doctor or a 
dentist,” he explained. ‘You come to 
‘em very full of your affairs, and then you 
discover it’s only part of their daily work 
to them. I expect,” he added, “I should 
have found it the same if—er—I’d gone on 
to the finish.” 

He would have! Break into any new 
hell or heaven, and you will be met at its 
well-worn threshold by the bored experts in 
attendance. 

For three weeks we sat on copiously 
chaired and carpeted decks, carefully iso- 
lated from everything that had anything 
to do with Egypt, under chaperonage of a 
properly orientalized dragoman. Twice or 
thrice a day our steamer drew up to a mud- 
bank covered with donkeys. Saddles were 
hauled out of a hatch in the bows; the don- 
keys were dressed, dealt round like cards; 
we rode off through crops or desert, as the 
case might be, were introduced in ringing 
tones to a temple, and were then duly re- 
turned to our bridge and our Baedekers. 
For sheer comfort, not to say padded sloth, 
the life was unequaled, and since the bulk 
of our passengers were citizens of the United 
States—Egypt, in winter, ought to be ad- 
mitted into the Union as a temporary ter- 
ritory—there was no lack of interest. They 
were overwhelmingly women, with here 
and there a placid nose-led husband or fa- 
ther visibly suffering from congestion of 
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He saw and 









information about his native city. I had 
the joy of seeing two such men meet. They 
turned their backs resolutely on the river, 
bit and lit cigars, and for one hour and a 
quarter ceased not to emit statistics of the 
industries, commerce, manufacture, trans- 
port, and journalism of their towns—Los 
Angeles, let us say, and Rochester, New 
York. It sounded like war between two 
cash-registers. 

One forgot, of course, that all the dreary 
figures were alive to them, and as Los An- 
geles spoke, Rochester visualized. Next 
day I met an Englishman from the Sudan- 
end of things, very full of a little known 
railway which had been laid down in what 
looked like raw desert, and therefore had 
turned out to be full of paying freight. He 
was in the full tide of it to me when Los 
Angeles ranged alongside and cast anchor, 
fascinated by the mere roll of numbers. 

“How’s that?” he cut in sharply, at a 
pause. 

He was told how, and went on to drain my 
friend dry concerning that railroad, out of 
sheer fraternal interest, as he explained, in 
“any darn thing that’s being made any- 
wheres.” 

““So you see,”’ my friend went on, “we 
shall be bringing Abyssinian cattle into 
Cairo.” 

“On the hoof?” 
the desert ranges. 

“No, no! By rail and river. And after 
that we’re going to grow cotton between the 
Blue and the White Nile and knock spots 
out of the States.” 

“Ha-ow’s that?” 
“This way.’ The speaker spread his 
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first and second fingers fanwise under the 
big, interested beak. ‘‘That’s the Blue 
Nile. And that’s the White. There’s a 
difference in level of so many feet between 
em, an’ in that fork here, ’tween my fin- 
gers, we shall i 

“T see. Irrigate on the strength of the 
little difference in the levels. How many 
acres?” 

Again Los Angeles was told. He ex- 
panded like a frog in a shower. ‘An’ I 
thought,” he murmured, ‘Egypt was all 
mummies and the Bible. J used to know 
something about cotton. Now, we'll talk.” 

All that day the two paced the deck 
with the absorbed insolence of lovers, and, 
loverlike, each would steal away and tell 
me what a splendid soul his companion 
was. 

That was one type, but there were others 
—professional men, who did not make or 
sell things, and these the hand of an all- 
exacting democracy seemed to have run 
into one mold. They were not reticent, 
but, no matter whence they hailed, their 
talk was as standardized as the fittings of a 
Pullman. 

I hinted something of this to a woman 
aboard who was learned in the sermons of 
either language. 

“T think,” she began, “that the stale- 
ness you complain of : 

“T never said ‘staleness’,’’ I protested. 

“But you thought it. The staleness you 
noticed is due to our men being so largely 
educated by old women—old maids. Prac- 
tically till he goes to college, and not always 
then, a boy can’t get away from them.” 

“Then what happens?” 

“The natural result. A man’s instinct 
is to teach a boy to think for himself. If 
a woman can’t make a boy think as she 
thinks, she sits down and cries. A man 
hasn’t any standards. He makes ’em. A 
woman’s the most standardized being in the 
world. She has to be. Now, d’you see?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, our trouble in America is that 
we’re being schoolmarmed to death. You 
can see it in any paper you pick up. What 
were those men talking to you about, just 
now?” 

“Food adulteration, police reform, and 
beautifying waste lots in towns,” I replied 
promptly. 

She threw up her hands. “TI knew it!” 
she cried. ‘Our Great National Policy of 
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coeducational housekeeping! Ham-frills 
and pillow-shams! Did you ever know a 
man get a woman’s respect by parading 
around creation with a duster pinned to his 
coat tails?” 

“But if his woman ord—told him to do 
it?” I suggested. 

“Then she’d despise him the more for 
doing it. Youneedn’t laugh. You’re com- 
ing to the same sort of thing in England.” 

I returned to the little gathering. A 
woman was talking to them as one accus- 
tomed to talk from birth. They listened 
with the rigid attention of men early trained 
to listen to, but not to talk with, women. 
She was, to put it mildly, the Mother of all 
She-bores, but when she moved on, no man 
ventured to say as much. 

‘““That’s what I mean by being school- 
marmed to death,” said my acquaintance 
wickedly. ‘‘ Why, she bored ’em stiff, but 
they are so well brought up they didn’t 
even know they were bored. Some day, 
the American Man is going to revolt.” 

“And what’ll the American Woman do?” 

‘She'll sit and cry—and it’ll do her good.” 

Later on, I met a woman from a certain 
Western state, seeing God’s great, happy, 
inattentive world for the first time, and 
rather distressed that it was not like her own. 
She had always understood that the English 
were brutal to their wives—the papers of 
her state said so (If you only knew the pa- 
pers of her state!). But she had not 
noticed any scandalous treatment so far, 
and Englishwomen, whom she admitted she 
would never understand, seemed to enjoy 
a certain specious liberty and equality, 
while Englishmen were distinctly kind to 
girls in difficulties over baggage and tickets 
on strange railways. Quite a nice people, 
she concluded, but without much sense of 
humor. One day, she showed me, in a news- 
paper from her state, what looked like a 
fashion-paper print of a dress-stuff—a pretty, 
oval medallion of stars on a striped grenadine 
background that somehow seemed familiar. 

‘““How nice! What is it?” I said. 

“Our National Flag,” she replied. 

“Indeed! But it doesn’t look quite——’ 

“No. This is a new design for arranging 
the stars so that they shall be easier to count 
and more decorative in effect. We’re going 
to take a vote on it in our state, where we 
have the franchise. I shall cast my vote 
when I get home.” 

“Really! And how will you vote?” 
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We were introduced in ringing tones to a temple, and were then duly returned to 
our bridge and our Baedekers 
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“T’m just thinking that 
out.” She spread the pic- 
ture on her knee and con- 
sidered it, head to one 
side, as though it were 
indeed dress-material. 

All this while the land of Egypt 
marched solemnly beside us on either 
hand. The river being low, we saw 
it from the boat as one long plinth, 
twelve to twenty feet high, of brownish, 
purplish mud, visibly upheld every hun- 

dred yards or so by glistening copper 
caryatids in the shape of naked men, 
bailing water up to the crops above. 
Behind that bright-emerald line ran 
the fawn- or tiger-colored background 
of desert, and a pale-blue sky closed 
all. This was Egypt, even as the 
Pharaohs, their engineers and archi- 
tects had seen it—land to cultivate, 
folk and cattle for the work, and out- 
side that work no distraction or al- 
lurement of any kind whatever save 
when the dead were taken to their 
place beyond the limits of cultiva- 
tion. When the banks grew lower, 

one looked across as much as two 

miles of green stuff packed, like a 

toy Noah’s ark, with people, camels, 
sheep, goats, oxen, buffaloes, and an 

occasional horse. The beasts stood as 
still, too, as the toys, because they were 
tethered or hobbled each to his own half-circle 
of clover, and moved forward when that was 
eaten. Only the very little kids were loose, and 
these played on the flat mud roofs like kittens. 
No wonder ‘“‘every shepherd is an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians.” The dusty, 
naked-footed field-tracks are cut down to 
the last centimeter of grudged width; the 
main roads are lifted high on the flanks of 
the canals, unless the permanent way gf some 
light railroad can be pressed to do duty for 
them. The wheat, the pale, ripened, tufted 
sugar-cane, the millet, the barley, the onions, 
the fringed castor-oil bushes jostle each 
other for foothold, since the desert will not 
give them room, and men chase the falling 
Nile inch by inch, each dawn, with new- 
furrowed melon-beds on still dripping mud- 
banks. 
Glisten; Administratively, such a land ought to be 
istening copper : 5 . 
nntiieintes dats <e- The people do not emigrate; all 
of naked men, bailing their resources are in plain sight; they are 
as accustomed as their cattle to being led 


water up to the crops 3 , 
above about. All they desire—and it has been 








given them—is freedom from murder and 
mutilation, rape and robbery. The rest 
they can attend to in their silent palm- 
shaded villages where the pigeons coo and 
the little children play in the dust. 

But Western civilization is a devastating 
and a selfish game. Like the young woman 
from ‘“‘our state,” it says in effect: ‘I am 
rich. I’ve nothing todo. I must do some- 
thing. I shall take up social reform.” 

Just now there is a little social reform in 
Egypt which is rather amusing. The 
Egyptian cultivator borrows money—as 
all farmers must. This land without hedge 
or wild flower is his passion by age-long in- 
heritance and suffering, by and in and for 
which he lives. He borrows to develop it 
and to buy more at from one hundred and 
fifty to a thousand dollars per acre; the profit 
on which, when all is paid, works out at be- 
tween twenty-five to eighty dollars per acre. 
Formerly he borrowed from the local money- 
lenders, mostly Greeks, at thirty per cent. 
per annum and over. This rate is not ex- 
cessive, so long as public opinion allows the 
borrower from time to time to slay the 
lender, but modern administration calls that 
riot and murder. Some years ago, there- 
fore, there was established a state-guaran- 
teed bank which lent to the cultivators at 
eight per cent. and the cultivator zealously 
availed himself of that privilege. He did 
not default more than in reason, but, being 
a farmer, he naturally did not pay till 
threatened with being sold up. So he pros- 
pered and bought more land, which was his 
heart’s desire. This year (1913) the ad- 
ministration issued sudden orders that no 
man owning less than five acres could borrow 
on security of his land. The matter inter- 
ested me directly, because I held five hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of shares in that state- 
guaranteed bank, and more than half of 
my clients were small men of less than five 
acres. So I made inquiries in quarters that 
seemed to possess information, and was told 
that the new law was precisely on all fours 
with the Homestead Act of the United 
States and France, and the intentions of 
Divine Providence—or words to that effect. 

“But,” I asked, ‘‘won’t this limitation of 
credit prevent the men with less than five 
acres from borrowing more money to buy 
more land, and so getting on in the world?” 

“Yes,” was the answer,. ‘of course it 
will. That’s just what we want to prevent. 








Half these fellows ruin themselves trying to 
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buy more land. We’ve got to protect them 
against themselves.” 

That, alas! is the one enemy against which 
no law can protect any son of Adam; since 
the real reasons that make or break a man 
are too absurd or too obscene to be reached 
from outside. Then I cast about in other 
quarters to discover what the cultivator 
was going to do about it. 

“Oh, him?” said one of my many in- 
formants. “He’s all tight. There are 
about six ways of evading the Act that I 
know of. The fellah probably knows an- 
other six. He has been trained to look after 
himself since the days of Rameses. He can 
forge land-transfers, for one thing; borrow 
land enough to make his holding more than 
five acres for so long as it takes to register 
a loan, get money from his own women 
(yes, that’s one result of modern progress 
in this land), or go back to his old friend, 
the Greek, at thirty per cent.” 

“Then the Greek will sell him up, and 
that will be against the law, won’t it?” I 
said. 

“Don’t you worry about the Greek. He 
can get through any law ever-made if there’s 
five piasters on the other side of it.” 

“Maybe; but is the Agricultural Bank 
selling the cultivators up too much?” 

“Not in the least. The number of small 
holdings is on the increase, if anything. 
Most cultivators won’t pay you until you 
point a judgment summons at their head. 
They think that shows they’re men of con- 
sequence. This swells the number of judg- 
ment-summonses issued, but it doesn’t 
mean a land-sale for each summons. An- 
other fact is that, in real life, some men 
don’t get on as well as others. Either they 
don’t farm well enough, or they take to 
hashish, or go crazy about a girl and borrow 
money for her or—er—something of that 
kind, and they are sold up. You may have 
noticed that.” 

“T have. And meantime, what is the 
fellah doing?” 

‘Meantime, the fellah has misread the 
Act—as usual. He thinks it’s retrospective 
and that he needn’t pay past debts. They 
may make trouble, but I fancy your bank 
will keep quiet.” 

“Keep quiet! With the bottom knocked 
out of two-thirds of its business and—and 
my five hundred pounds involved!”’ 

“Ts that your trouble? I don’t think 
your shares will rise in a hurry, but if you 
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And the vision ran down through the ages to one little earnest head on a Cook's 
steamer, bent sideways over the vital problem of rearranging “Our 
National Flag™ so that it should be “ easier to count the stars” 


want some fun, go and talk to the French 
about it.” 

This seemed as good a way as any of get- 
ting a little interest. The Frenchman that 
I went to spoke with a certain knowledge of 
finance and politics and the natural malice 
of a logical race against our illogical 
horde. 

“Ves,” he said; ‘the idea of limiting 
credit under these circumstances is absurd. 
But that is not all. People are not fright- 
ened, business is not upset by one absurd 
idea but by the possibilities of more.” 

“Are there any more ideas, then, that are 
going to be tried on this country?” 

“Two or three,’ he replied placidly. 
“They are all generous, but they are all 
ridiculous. Egypt is not a place where one 
should promulgate ridiculous ideas.”’ 

“But my shares—my shares!” I wailed. 
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‘‘They have already dropped several 
points.” 

“It is 
drop more. 
rise.” 

“Thank you. But why?” 
“Because the idea is fun- 
damentally absurd. That 
will never be admitted 
by your people, but 
there will be ar- 
rangements, 
accommoda- 
tions, ad- 
justments, 
till it is all 
the same as 
it used to 
be. It will 
be the con- 
cern of the 
= perma- 


7. ae nent 
ay official— 
poor devil !— 


to pull it 
straight. It is 
always his 
concern. 
Meantime, 
prices will 
rise for all 
things.” 

ae W h y; 
Prince of 
nance?” 

“Because the 
land is the chief security in Egypt. Ifa man 
cannot borrow on that security, the rates 
of interest will increase on whatever other 
security he offers. That will affect all work 
and wages and government contracts.” 

He put it so convincingly and with so 
many historical illustrations that I saw 
whole perspectives of the old energetic 
Pharaohs, masters of life and death along 
the River, checked in mid-career by cold- 
blooded accountants, chanting that not 
even the Gods themselves can make two 
plus two more than four. And the vision 
ran down through the ages to one little 
earnest head on a Cook’s steamer, bent 
sideways over the vital problem of re- 
arranging “Our National Flag” so that it 
should be “easier to count the stars.” 

For the thousandth time: Praised be 
Allah for the diversity of His creatures! 


possible. They will 
Then they will 
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The next instalment of Egypt of the Magicians will appear in the October issue. 
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Which do you think is the more needy case—that of poor little Mary Jones fighting 
the battle of life and working out her own salvation, or of the highly respected and 
sheltered Barbara Antrim, with her negative moral precepts, who knew really nothing 


of the Great Game? 
awakening she receives! 
thropists. 


society! We think that Barbara was a very fortunate woman. 


Barbara starts out bravely enough to be a reformer—but what an 
This story contains a valuable lesson to all would-be philan- 
What a pity that more of them do not encounter the Mary Joneses of 


Don’t you agree with us? 


By Richard Washburn Child 


Illustrated by Walter Biggs 


ISS BARBARA ANTRIM was 

said to be a perfect woman. 

The almost unanimous opinion 

of the people of Bodbank, Illi- 
nois, had decided that she, at thirty-four, 
was distinguished of appearance, as might 
be expected of the only surviving daughter 
of Judge John Randolph Antrim, that she 
had a saintly expression of countenance, 
that she was a woman well read even as to 
the weightier subjects with which few in 
Bodbank bothered, that she maintained the 
Antrim mansion up to the standards of 
small-town aristocracy and the New Eng- 
land cleanliness of her ancestors, that she 
was deeply religious and unostentatiously 
devout. No one ever knew of Miss Bar- 
bara’s doing anything wrong. Natural 
and simple beauty seemed to combine in her 
with natural and simple goodness. 

High standards, or superrefinement, or 
perhaps some mystery kept her a maiden. 
Her father, who, after a career of service 
in which he earned, as will be recalled, a 
place among the foremost American jurists 
and scholars, had become, in his last years, 
blind. When he died, Barbara grieved over 
fancied shortcomings in her devotion to 
him during his lifetime. Her mother lived 
eight years after her husband, then one 
morning at breakfast put her teacup in its 
saucer, smiled, sighed, and expired. There- 
after, Barbara, with admirable restraint, 
grief, and resignation to the will of Provi- 
dence, devoted herself to the house; to dust- 
ing the many rows of books on the old black- 
walnut shelves; to an endeavor to keep in- 
sect pests from her father’s glass cases of 


sea-shells and ocean curios, for the collec- 
tion of which, he, a fresh-water product, 
had grown a passion; to entertaining, at 
rare intervals, with a tea or a party at cards, 
the representatives of the dozen families 
which in the Middle Western small town 
constitute a “‘set” of inviolable exclusive- 
ness, and to those conventional charities 
such as sitting up with the ill, embroider- 
ing altar-cloths, and preparing ‘“boxes’’ to 
be shipped far away for missionary distri- 
bution to the sore-eyed heathen who will 
worship any god for an old pair of pants 
or a chocolate éclair. 

From the street, on some bright, early 
summer morning, when the sunlight was 
dancing on the Mississippi down there over 
the river bluff, you could look up across the 
heat-browned lawn of the Antrim mansion 
and see Barbara with her luxuriant brown 
hair parted over her pink ears—a pretty 
figure—directing a negro woman in the 
task of sweeping down the old stone steps 
which had yellowed from many suns, from 
many absent feet, and the drip of rain- 
water from the high eaves of the aged, 
severe, and elegant structure. 

Twice a year she went to Chicago for her 
clothes, and to receive the hospitality of 
gentle and even distinguished families 
among whom she was welcomed because 
of those qualities which made persons in 
the better social strata pronounce her a 
brilliant young woman, an excellent dinner- 
guest, a person of calm judgment, temper- 
ate views, and unimpeachable tastes. Once 
in every two years, when autumn came, 
and she had saved enough from the income 
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of the Antrim estate, she passed through 
Chicago on her way to a tour of the foreign 
cities, whence she would return satisfied 
that she had “improved herself.” 

The last time she started on one of these 
pilgrimages toward antiquity, culture, the 
fine arts, and a larger acquaintance with 
the world’s best thought, she arrived in 
Chicago from Bodbank at nine o’clock one 
late October evening. 

The night was rainy. Her taxi-cab, in 
which she sat alone because she had notified 
no one of her coming, skidded in waltz mo- 
tion over shining asphalt pavements. Side- 
walks of cross-streets were nearly deserted 
at such an hour on such a night; and even 
the glaring entrances of moving-picture 
theaters seemed to yawn hungrily. 

When the cab was nearly in the middle 
of a block, a mail-wagon, proceeding in 
front, locked wheels with a newspaper- 
delivery full of the out-of-town edition of 
a Sunday journal; Miss Antrim’s vehicle 
was obliged to draw up next the curb. 
Barbara raised her eyes. 

Through the window she saw a man and 
a young girl walking side by side. The 
man, as the sputtering arc-light showed, 
had a closely cropped mustache and fat 
hands with which he aided conversation. 
The young girl was slender, and by her gait 
gave the impression of good health and the 
vitality of youth. Suddenly she closed her 
umbrella, and, with the crooked handle, at- 
tempted to strike the man a blow in the 
face. He warded off the attack with one 
hand and with the other pushed the girl 
over onto the glimmering wet surface of the 
sidewalk, “where she crept along on her 
hands and knees to the curb, and then, 
getting up, retreated before the threatening 
advance the man was making upon her. 

Miss Antrim was shuddering from the 
effluvia of evil which seemed to proceed 
from the man’s face, when the door of the 
vehicle was thrown open, closed again with 
a slam, and the panting girl fell on the 
seat beside her. 

‘“What’s the matter?’’ gasped Barbara, 
as the taxi-cab leaped forward again. 

“Nothin’,” replied the stranger. 

“You're in trouble?” 

‘“Tshould worry!” the young girl answered. 
“Tt ain’t any trouble. It was my fault, 
all right. He had me sized up wrong. 
Serves me right. It’s happened a hundred 
times, and I never learn no better. Better 
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keep your gloves off my wrist unless you 
want ’em blood-stained. I cut my hand 
on one of his diamond rings when I tried 
to wallop him.” 

“Goodness!”’ exclaimed Miss Antrim, as 
a flare of light showed the little graceful 
figure and the face with its large gray eyes, 
youthful cheeks, and full mouth above a 
square, attractive chin. ‘‘Goodness—you 
are a child!”’ 

The other sneered at her quietly while 
Barbara noticed the girl’s hat, fashioned 
on one of the extreme styles and of such 
cheap materials that already it looked be- 
draggled, and the low cut of her collar which 
showed her full, round neck with its cheap- 
jewelry pendant of Oriental design, and the 
not unpleasant odor of modern perfumery 
which filled the close air of the cab’s interior. 

“And you are dressed like a woman!” 
she added. 

‘*T ain’t passin’ any remarks on your ap- 
pearance that you can notice, am I?” in- 
quired the little stranger, drawing up into 
the corner against the cushions. 

For some reason, Miss Antrim, if she felt 
offended, concealed any displeasure. 

“Come!” she said, in a new tone. “Fate 
has thrown us together. Tell me your 
name.” 

““What’s the use? You won’t ever see 
me again. Stop the cab; I'll get out when 
we come to Madison Street. A nickel gets 
me where I hang out, and we'll let it go at 
that.” 

‘‘Where do you live?” 

“Well, where do you live?” asked the 
young girl, straightening her hat, with her 
little fingers searching for a hatpin among 
the cheap roses. 

“‘T live in Bodbank, Illinois,’ said Miss 
Barbara patiently ar sweetly. “I am 
Miss Antrim.” 

“Mary Jones,” said the other promptly. 

“Shall I drive you home?” asked” Miss 
Antrim. 

“Not on your life!’ replied the other. 
“Tf you want to know the truth, it’s 
this: I ain’t livin’ at home. Four years 
ago they took me away and put me in the 
Dutton Home for Girls, at Evanston. Noth- 
ing to that! I didn’t belong among them 
girls. I wasn’t bad. Last April I beat it, 
and I’m getting along fine without the help 
of the reformers. I’m over eighteen years 
old, and that’s good enough for you. But if 
I drove up in a taxi in front of old Number 
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29, where I board, the whole of Jamaica 
Street would know it and think they had 
the evidence on me. Now you’ve got the 
story of my life in words of one syllable. 
I’m much obliged for your keeping your 
shirt on when I blew into your wealthy 
wagon. Now it’s me for the loop.” 

She beat on the window with her bare 
knuckles; the cab stopped, and Mary Jones, 
with her little agile body, slipped out. 

‘Give ’em my regards back in Bodbank,” 
said she, with her hand on the edge of the 
door. “Bad night, what? And say— 
honest—many thanks to you.” 

Miss Antrim looked out the small oval 
window in the back of the cab as it leaped 
away from the curb; the little girl with the 
square chin had started back down the 
street tucking stray locks of her dark hair 
under the rim of her hat. Fresh, young, 
and tender, one from whose eyes the light 
of the divine purpose shone seemed about 
to walk blindly toward the iron-toothed 
jaws of the devouring city. Into Barbara’s 
life she had come; out of it she was going 
now, forever. A turn of the corner, and 
she would never appear again. The woman 
in the taxi-cab uttered a cry. 

“Turn back! Turn back!” she said to 
the driver. ‘She had a hat trimmed with 
roses.” 

The chauffeur wiped the rain from his 
eyes and muttered uncomely philosophies 
which were not loud enough to reach the 
interior. When they were abreast of the 
girl, he whirled the vehicle toward the 
gutter. 

“Mary!” called Barbara, opening the 
cab door. ‘‘Mary Jones!” 

The girl stopped. 

“Oh, :say, it’s you again?” 

“Yes,” said Barbara. ‘‘Get in. Now 
listen to what I have to say. The driver is 
taking me to my hotel, but I’ll see that you 
go where you wish. Please get in.” 

- Mary Jones, with the terrible wisdom of 
the gutter-child, looked Miss Antrim over 
from head to foot. 

«“°S all right,” she concluded finally, as 
she reentered the vehicle. ‘Now, what’s 
the game?”’ 

“See if you understand,” Barbara said, 
her heart thumping. ‘All my life I have 
had instincts—impulses to do things. I 
never yielded to them. Itseems strange 
for me to be saying this to you who are so 
much younger than I. But to-night some- 
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thing said to me that I must talk with you 
again.” 

“T getcher,” said the other seriously. 
“T foller all my feelings. It don’t:do any 
harm. I’m wise to this, too. You see me 
goin’ off, and you get a picture of me goin’ 
to the bad. Am I right or wrong? Well, 
what’s the answer? 

“The answer is this: I can take care of 
myself. A cabaret show is payin’ me ten 
a week, right now, for singin’ two rags. I 
do a little tango, but nothin’ that ain’t all 
right. I’m popular, see? And that brings 
down the money. Once in a while some- 
thin’ happens, like that guy who got in 
wrong with me to-night, but I can fight for 
myself and I don’t ask hand-downs from 
nobody. You either want to do me some 
harm or some good. If you want to do 
me harm, I'll take a chance, because that’s 
life and adventure, but if you want to do 
me good, then I’m taking a big risk. I’ve 
always disappointed them kind. You said 
you was older than I, but I know enough 
about the world to be your mother. What’s 
the plan?”’ 

Barbara looked at the girl, apparently 
at ease as she rattled on, accepting the unex- 
pected with the calm of one to whom the 
world is a mere amphitheater of adventure. 

“T wanted to talk with you,” she managed 
to say. ‘I am going to a hotel. I want 
you to come there with me.” 

“And spend the night?” 

This was a new idea to Barbara; she had 
not thought of it. 

“Yes. You are free?” she replied. 

“You bet I am,” asserted Mary Jones. 
“And it’s certainly a queer proposition you 
put up. That’s why I like it. T’ll go.” 

Ten minutes later, Miss Antrim, from 
Bodbank, had the guilty look of those who 
feel instinctively that the doing of anything 
unusual is the commission of a wrong. She 
had signed Mary Jones’ name upon the 
respectable pages of a respectable register 
of that most respectable hotel; she had 
asked with halting voice for a double suite. 
Not only because the clerk raised his eye- 
brows at the young person who now, under 
the light of the little lobby, showed lips 
and cheeks touched modestly with an arti- 
ficial pink but because, in a vague way, 
Barbara half expected the police to rap on 
her door in the middle of the night, did she 
find it difficult to compose herself. In the 
glare of the electric lights of one of the rooms 
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to which they were conducted, the two 
women removed their hats and looked at 
each other silently. 

“Some swell apartments,’ Mary Jones 
commented. ‘‘You oughter see where I live. 
Rats in the walls all night long. It’s over 
a bakery. The bed-spring ain’t a spring 
any more—it’s a hammock. But I read 
in novels how great actresses always has 
to go through fierce times while they’re 
makin’ their way up the ladder. I’m going 
to do legitimate, sometime. Nothin’ to 
cabaret work but a piker’s glory.” 

Barbara, with thoughtiul, anxious gaze, 
was still looking intently at the younger girl, 
whose appearance was so innocent, whose 
breathing showed, beneath the blue dress 
she wore, a torso that had no need of the 
restraint of corsets, and whose mouth 
already told the story of a life of the animal 
on the defensive, of the hunted creature, 
hardened to the blasts of poverty and be- 
come cynical about truths at which Barbara, 
even past thirty, could not more than guess. 

“There is just one question I want to ask 
you, Mary Jones,” she said slowly. 

“T know,” the other said promptly. 
“And here’s the answer. I can’t explain it 
myself and I don’t know how it happened, 
but I’m still what they call ‘good.’ ” 

Barbara sighed. She opened her hand- 
bag and took out a photograph. 

“That’s the house I live in,” she said. 

““A peach of a place!” Marysaid. “You 
aren’t alone in the world, are you?” 

‘Absolutely. That’s what. I wanted to 
say to you. God has sent me to you. 
For once in my life I am going to do what 
my instincts tell me. Come. back with 
me to Bodbank. You are still young— 
too young to be all alone and exposed. to 
the terrible dangers of the city. I- want 
you to try life as it- will be back there ii 
my home. I want to see that you have a 
little more education. I want to give myself, 
heart and soul, to save you from all the 
things which will engulf you at last, if you 
don’t have some one to care for you. Come 
back with me to-morrow.” 

Mary adjusted the cheap-jewelry pendant 
which swung below her round throat. All 
at ance she showed great interest in the 
wall-paper; she traced the outlines of the 
wing of a flying Japanese bird. At last 
she looked up again, wet the tip of a finger 
with her tongue, and smoothed a black 
arched eyebrow. 
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“You are a reformer,” she said accusingly. 
“T ain’t got anything against you, y’under- 
stand. Only I ain’t ready to be saved or 
helped or nothin’ like that. My life is 
mine, see. I can stand losing dinner a 
good many nights a week, s’long as I’m on 
my own hook. I ain’t been any angel, nor 
you wouldn’t be in my place, either. I 
stuck a hatpin into one of them women 
guards at the Dutton Home. She called 
me a liar when I’d been tellin’ the truth. 
Even the police has been set upon me by 
interferin’ people. But I ain’t in any. dan- 
ger. Not me! I don’t want to be saved, 
see! I'll tell you who can take care of 
herself; it’s little old Mary Jones. Let it 
go at that!” 

Barbara arose, took her hand-bag, and 
went toward the door leading to the next 
room. 

“T will sleep in here,” she said, trying 
to conceal the vexation in her voice. “Don’t 
go. Iasked youtostay andI meantit. Of 
course, I think you are a foolish girl. I 
could give you-comforts, refinement, edu- 
cation, and a future. Why I havé been so 
crazy as to offer these things, I cannot un- 
derstand. I do not know you well enough 
to know whether they would earn any 
gratitude from you. The impulse was there. 
I thought I had come into your life in time 
and, that Ji should do my best. Undress 
if you like. I will come in and say good- 
night to you.”’ 

Mary stared at the door which closed 
after the elder woman. Then her eyes be- 
gan a rapid scrutiny of her surroundings: 
Barbara’s hand-bag: was on the bureau. 
Beside it was the picture of the old Antrim 
home. Mary picked it up and looked at 
it and threw it aside. The mouth of the 
bag yawned like a weary thing; inside its 
jaws reposed a fat roll of bills. 

“Tt would choke a horse,” said the girl. 

She crept to the:door between the two 
rooms and, with her ear close to the white- 
enameled panel, listened. Pins were being 
dropped upon the china tray on the dresser. 

““Gettin’ ready for bed,” Mary said to 
herself. 

Gently she turned the key of the other 
door leading into the hall; cautiously she 
poked ‘her head out to look up and down the 
silent passageway with its diminishing per- 
spective of yellow walls and silent red car- 
pet. Then she retyrned to touch the money 
with the tips of her fingers. 
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“‘Couple of hundred dollars easy,” she 
whispered. ‘‘Let it alone, Mary Jones; you 
ain’t never been a thief.” 

But her fingers closed over the wad, and 
with the muscular contraction came a set 
of pictures terribly brilliant. She could 
see herself on a train speeding toward New 
York. Again she appeared taking new 
lessons in stage dancing; she saw her own 
body in gorgeous clothes. Mary could see 
millinery, and great audiences applauding, 
and soft-cushioned limousines, and a maid. 
That was what the money meant to her! 
She plunged the fat green-and-yellow roll 
into the front of her dress and pressed it 
against her bare bosom beneath the place 
where her heart was pounding. She gasped 
with sensuous delight at the contact of the 
new, crackling bills. 

One, greener than the rest, remained in 
the bag; for this last her fingers crept for- 
ward only to come in contact with the slip- 
pery surface of a piece of cardboard. Mary 
unfolded it, with a muttering of greed un- 
satiated; it was a ticket. 

“Some steamship company,” she said 
aloud, having cast a quick glance at the 
non-committal, white-painted door from 
which Barbara might at any moment come. 
‘To be exchanged for passage at the com- 
pany’s New York offices before six P. M. 
October 22d. What’s this? Identification 
of Miss Barbara Antrim—sailing on the 
S. S. Medallion.” 

Mary turned quickly toward the door 
which -led to the hall, “the succession of 
flights of stairs; and the street. She snarled 
at an imaginary representative of well- 
ordered society who might meet her and 
attempt to stay her course. Her left hand 
clutched the money inside her dress; her 
right hand was clenched against the whole 
world. But suddenly she stopped, as if a 
hand had touched her shoulder. 

“Gee!” she gasped, with her head thrown 
so far back that her unpinned hat, jammed 
down over her mass of curly hair, nearly 
fell off. ‘Gee! The woman was goin’ 
to Europe. She was goin’ to Europe, and 
she would have give up goin’ for me! Ain’t 
I rotten! Oh, ain’t I rotten!” 

The whispered words from her own lips 
made her tremble; the catlike spring left her 
young body. She crept to the bureau, and 
with greater stealth than that with which 
she had taken the money from the bag, she 
now slipped it back into its gaping metal- 
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rimmed, grinning, mocking mouth. When 
she raised her eyes slowly, she saw in the 
mirror the portrait of a young girl at the 
threshold of womanhood with her face con- 
tracted with wild passions, eyelids half 
closed in a look of animal cunning, defiance, 
and evil, and a mouth drawn into the lines 
of those who have tasted too much of life 
and found it bitter. With a choking cry 
she ran to the door behind which Barbara 
had disappeared. It was locked. 

“Let me in! Let me in!” she screamed 
hysterically, beating upon the panels with 
her little fists. “‘Woman! Let me in!” 

“What is the matter?” cried Barbara, 
flinging the door wide open. 

A girl whose hair had come down about 
her shoulders fell forward at Miss Antrim’s 
feet. = 

“Save me!” cried Mary Jones. “I need 
it, so help me! You was right. Get me 
out of this! Get me away! Don’t let me 
goon norocks! I'll try to be on the level. 
But no one can’t fight alone. It’ll get me, 
sometime. Take me back with you. You’ve 
come in time. Help me! For the love of 
God, put your hands on me!” 

Miss Antrim raised thelittle maiden, and, 
with her arms, enfolded the panting, trem- 
bling little body. In her nose, pressed against 
the brown locks on Mary’s forehead, was 
the* pungent odor of cheap toilet-water, 
but from her own eyes fell the tears of happi- 
ness of one who believes that she has 
saved a human soul. 


II 


THE people of Bodbank were surprised 
when Miss Antrim, thought to be so perfect 
that she would do nothing unusual, came 
back to town at a time when, in the course 
of orderly events, she was supposed to be 
off Highland Light on the liner Medallion. 
The fact that she had brought a young per- 
son, pretty, half-frightened, and mysterious, 
was the cause for much whispering. Bar- 
bara weighed the menace of this whispering 
against the harm it would do to Mary 
Jones to have it known that she was the 
subject of a reformation and had been 
rescued just in time. She concluded that 
the conservative thing to d~> was to make 
her position plain. She told her intimate 
friends in the dozen most exclusive old 
families. Like a lot of Chinese mandarins 
with bobbing heads, they nodded their 











approval, and from time to time smiled con- 
servatively upon Mary Jones as befitted 
the friends of the Antrims, but, naturally 
enough, no intimacy grew between the 
little creature, snatched from the edge 
of the city’s crater, and the unmarried 
young ladies of Bodbank. 

As the lonely weeks passed, 
and Christmas came and went, 
with a gift of a fur coat from 
Barbara and a tender kiss 
upon a cheek now innocent of 
artificial color, Mary Jones 
gave no sign of ingratitude. 
She faithfully endeavored to 
omit from her vocabulary 
the words which Miss An- 
trim indicated were weeds 
in the garden of our lan- 
guage. For a time, in her 
big blue eyes as she glanced 
at Barbara, who was con- 
scientiously and gently re- 
molding her manners and 
mind, there was something 
of the look of the faithful 
and admiring dog. If the 
loneliness, the condescension 
of the neighbors, or the howl 
of the wind and the dark- 
ness of the Bodbank nights 
cauterized her spirit, she gave 
no sign. Her chin, prom- 
inent and square enough to 
indicate strength without 
marring beauty, seemed to 
become a little more promi- 
nent and square, as if the 
life she had led, climbing from 
the gutter with the cruel city, 
the cruel lights, the cruel, hungry, 
destroying eyes of beasts of prey 
lying in wait for her, had not exhausted the 
infliction to be placed upon the soul but 
had left something to be inflicted by the 
cruelty of respectability. 

“Mary, dear, you are not unhappy?” 
asked Barbara, one evening, anxiously. 

For many minutes the girl in the old 
leather-upholstered chair in which the judge 
had spent his evenings, had been sitting 
with an opened book fallen across her knees 
and a wistful stare under the long, dark, 
unblinking lids of her half-closed eyes. 

“No,” the girl answered. 

“Ts there anything you want which you 
do not have here?” 
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Her fingers closed over the wad, and with the 
muscular contraction came a set of 
pictures terribly brilliant 


“Ves, there is,” said Mary Jones, with 
a trace of the old vicious look as she clenched 
her hands. “I want you to give me some 
work. Do you get me, Miss Barbara— 
work?”’ 

“Why, you help with the household duties 
now,” cried the other, putting her slender 
fingers over the younger girl’s strong hands. 

“Ves’m; I know it. We clean an awful 
lot—you clean and Arabelle cleans and I 
clean. But everything keeps gettin’ dirty, 
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and we keep cleanin’ it. It just goes round 
and round, and there’s nothin’ to it.” 

“Please don’t say ‘nothin’ to it,’’’ Miss 
Antrim begged. Mary Jones sighed. 

“You are a dear girl,”’ said Miss Barbara 
affectionately, after a minute. ‘But lately 
you’ve been thinking too much. I see you 
so many times staring as you did just now, 
as if you were far away. What’s the 
matter?”’ 

“ Nothin’. 
thin’.”’ 

“About life?” 

‘““Yes’m—about life an’ women. Maybe 
sometime I can tell yer. Maybe I never 
can get it off my chest.” 

“Tt is wrong for you to keep anything 
from me,” insisted Miss Barbara. ‘You 
ought to tell me everything. We should 
have no secrets from each other, my dear.”’ 

Mary pulled up the sleeve of her dress 
and twisted one of her well-shaped youthful 
arms around so she could examine an “M. 
J.”’ tattooed above the elbow. “I wished 
I’d never had that done,” she said, as if 
trying to avoid the subject. 

“So do I,” Barbara admitted. “But it 
will serve to remind you, perhaps all your 
days, of the rough life and its dangers 
which have gone forever, and whenever 
you see it you can thank God. And now 
I’m waiting to hear what has been going on 
in your mind. You have known all my 
thoughts.” 

“Have I?” asked Mary sharply. ‘Well, 
I’ve been here three months and more. 
Everybody in town is wise to where I came 
from and what my record is. You’ve been 
tellin’ them, I suppose. But you haven’t 
been tellin’ me that you’ve been tellin’ 
them.’’ Barbara’s soft cheeks reddened; 
tears came. 

“T can’t stand them leaks,” cried Mary 
Jones, pointing to Miss Antrim’s eyes. “I’m 
sorry I said what I did. You’ve been white 
to me—that’s straight. If I ever do any- 
thin’ tomake yousorry yougave meachance, 
it won’t be because I don’t love you—see? 
I don’t mean anythin’. I’m _ nervous. 
Won’t you let me get a job?” 

“In Bodbank!” Barbara exclaimed. “A 
job! Why, there is nothing I could let 
you do in Bodbank! I wish I understood 
you better, dear. Let’s hope I will some- 
time. Good-night.”’ 

For a long time Mary stood in front of 
one of the long French windows in the 


I’m just puzzlin’ out some- 
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library. The oil in the lamp burned out, 
and she turned down the wick so that the 
room, except for the last. glow of the soft- 
coal ashes in the little fireplace, was in 
darkness. The moonlight outside showed 
the February wind blowing the bare branches 
of the old trees which lined the sidewalk. 

“They’ve all got it wrong,” said she 
aloud to a shadow that passed across the 
snow-blanketed lawn. ‘‘She’s got it wrong. 
I wonder if she’s asleep up there.” 

Barbara was not asleep. The girl whom 
she had taken into her home had shown, that 
evening, a strange, indefinable power. For 
the first time, the perfect young woman of 
Bodbank felt a curious apprehension not 
of Mary Jones’ weakness but of her strength. 
She was not sure that it was not the strength 
of evil. She wondered, too, whether some- 
time there might arise some terrible com- 
plication as an incident to her experiment. 
The girl, a complete stranger at the begin- 
ning, had come out of a_semicriminal 
world. Vaguely Barbara imagined that, 
in some way, that world might follow her. 
Some horrible creature, possibly the father 
of Mary who, Mary admitted, had been in 
jail, might come to find his daughter. These 
were not thoughts which precede a peaceful 
night of slumber. Barbara turned many 
times before she lost consciousness. 

Midnight had nearly come when Barbara 
woke with a cry, which was half stifled 
by fear, contracting her throat. After 
listening vainly for unfamiliar voices for 
several moments, she was glad to hear the 
clock on the court-house strike the hour 
reassuringly. Her awakening had _ been 
accompanied by a feeling that some one 
had been bending over her, that a pair of 
human eyes had been fixed upon her as 
she slept, and now, having diminished this 
unpleasant fancy by a glance around the 
room which showed she was alone, she was 
left, none the less, with the feeling that some- 
thing was wrong, and with the conviction 
that she must summon all her courage to 
meet some menace to her safety. 

She felt that Mary Jones had gone to 
bed in her room across the hall, because 
the clock, which the girl always brought 
up with her from the hall table and put on 
a chair beside her bed, was now ticking 
noisily. Barbara even fancied that she 
heard Mary’s soft breathing. She got up 
cautiously and went to the window, where, 
shivering in the sharp cold, she looked down 
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at the patch of leafless shrubbery which 
in summer banked the southwest side of 
the Antrim mansion. Suddenly, from one 
of the lower windows, came a flash of yellow. 
light which was extinguished immediately; 
almost at the same instant the noise of 
some falling object came up the stairs. 

Barbara was one of those persons who 
seldom feel incompetent. Clad in a silk 
dressing-gown hurriedly wrapped about her 
slender body, her feet bare, and a huge 
army revolver which had belonged to her 
father, and with which, though she had 
kept it in her room, she had never before 
become intimate, now gripped in her nerve- 
chilled hand, she debated for a moment 
the advisability of calling the younger 
woman. That she would meet a ruffian 
below she was certain, but the foolish con- 
fidence of self-sufficient, duty-doing women 
was in her. Mary Jones might make a 
demonstration, and this would interfere 
with the atmosphere which, subconsciously, 
Barbara planned to create—the atmosphere 
of righteous indignation, terrible, as she be- 
lieved, to all men whether they be short- 
weight grocers, petty thieves in a Baldwin 
apple tree, or a vicious invader of the home. 
She felt that she did not need the younger 
girl. Barbara descended the old stairway 
alone. 

At the first half-turn she heard the creak 
of the familiar, old-fashioned cut-glass door- 
knob between the library and the dining- 
room, and the vague idea that Mary Jones’ 
father had trailed her to Bodbank recurred; 
at the bottom of the stairs she heard a 
gasp of vexation escape from some one’s 
throat. The noise came from the library. 
Barbara saw a shadow of a figure, projected 
by the waning moon, move across the front 
of the ceiling-high bookcases. Beneath her 
foot, one of the polished-oak floor-boards 
suddenly gave forth a telltale squeak. The 
person in the library dropped to the floor. 
Barbara had read that this was the first 
movement of professional criminals at the 
approach of householders. 

“Have no fear,” said poor Barbara, in a 
clear, cold voice. “I have a revolver, but 
I do not intend to shoot. Who are you?” 

“You’ve got me dead to rights,’’ came 
the voice of Mary Jones. 

Barbara gasped, laid the army revolver 
on the mantel, felt for the matches, and lit 
one of the candles in the old Sheffield 
sticks. The flicker showed Mary Jones 
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clothed in her fur coat—Barbara’s Christ- 
mas gift. The girl’s face was white; her 
lips were compressed; her eyelids narrowed, 
and her nostrils were wide with the long 
inhalations of excitement. Her hair be- 
neath her hat was done up in the barbaric 
coil and bound with a fillet of dark-blue rib- 
bon, just as it had been the first time Miss 
Antrim had ever laid eyes upon her. 

“Where have you been?” Barbara de- 
manded, in an awed whisper. 

“T ain’t been,” muttered Mary; 
goin’.”’ 

“Going!” 

“Yes, goin’ for good!” the young girl 
answered, thrusting her chin forward. 
‘“There’s a train goes north at quarter of 
one. I’m goin’ on that. Now you know 
the whole truth.” 

Barbara placed the waving flame of the 
candle between them and pointed at Mary 
with a shaking forefinger. 

“Perhaps you cannot help it!’”’ she cried. 
“Perhaps you were born to be vicious and 
bad, you ungrateful woman! I took you 
out of the gutter, Mary Jones, and I made 
a sister of you. I showed you how to live. 
I was ready to care for you and protect 
you. But you do not know how to be a 
good woman. You prefer your own world 
with all its vulgarity and evil. You prefer 
the dirt and coarseness, the misery, and 
even the wickedness. That’s the truth!” 

“You betcher life it’s the truth!” said 
Mary Jones, through her teeth. ‘Every 
word of it’s the truth. I don’t want to be 
bad. I’d rather be good. But if bein’ 
good is bein’ like a lot of you respectable 
women, I’ll take my chance and pass it up.” 

“What!” gasped Barbara. ‘‘What do 
you say?” 

“Oh, it’s so!”’ Mary went on, with a 
deliberate, measured assurance. “TI ain’t 
goin’ this blind. Didn’t I tell ygu I was 
thinkin’ it out? I’m right. It’s women 
like you who look down on women like me 
and those who’ve been worse than me. 
And it’s because you ain’t never seen life, 
or felt it, or rubbed up against it, or shed 
a little blood and sweat over it. You 
haven’t been in the game at all. Them 
that ain’t in the game, don’t get hurt—I 
admit that. But honest to God—and I 
ain’t saying that with no offense to him— 
I’d rather been in the game and get hurt and 
torn to a hundred pieces than never played 
at all!”’ 
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“You should not—” began Barbara. 

“That’s it!” cried Mary Jones, clenching 
her hands and leaning forward until her 
square chin and young, rounded cheeks 
glowed in the light of the candle flame. 
“You should not, eh? Always what a per- 
son can’t do, mustn’t do, oughtn’t to do, 
shouldn’t do! I thought once you could 
help me. I thought once you was so much 
better than me, that I wasn’t fit to kiss the 
edge of yerskirt. It’salie. You ain’t any 
better than me. You and thousands of 
women like you ain’t fit to class yerselves 
with me an’ my friends. We make breaks, 
but we’re doin’ somethin’, win or lose.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Barbara 
coldly. “You 

But Mary Jones was now dominant; the 
strength of a great faith was in her wide 
eyes. 

“No! You listen to me,’ she went on. 
“That’s what the matter with all this relig- 
ious business. It’s always don’t do this 
and don’t do that. Well, I guess God 
wants us to do something, what? I’d die 
if I didn’t. That’s why I wanted you to 
find work for me. I want to do somethin’ 
or make somethin’. I want to live hard 
and leave somethin’ behind. Id like to 
be good, like the good women who play the 
game is good. I’d rather be good than bad. 
But I wouldn’t be good like you are good fer 
a million dollars. You, and women like you 
—and there’s a lot of ’em—have got to meet 
God sometime, and he’ll say, ‘What have 
you done?’ and you'll say, ‘I ain’t done 
nothin’.’” 

“Mary!” cried Miss Antrim, a look of 
fright in her eyes, and her lips trembling. 

“Oh, I know what you'll say,” the girl 
sneered. ‘“‘ You'll say, ‘But I’ve been good.’ 
Then God will say: ‘Women and every- 
body is supposed to be in some business 
besides being good. They ain’t put in the 
world for the purpose of being good or to 
eat up so many pounds of food. I put ’em 
there to be in business. They is supposed 
by me tomake somethin’. If it ain’t babies, 
which I like better than anythin’, then it 
ought to be somethin’ else.’ That’s what 
he’ll say to you, Barbara Antrim. And I 
ask you to-night—you ain’t had the nerve 
to take a chance with any of the men who’ve 
wanted yer? You’ve been bloomin’ dainty. 
You might get married and leave the world 
with somethin’ live, healthy, and human 
behind, but yer ain’t goin’ to? You might 
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go and get a job and fit into the world’s 
game, but you won’t. Me, dancing in a 
cabaret, is better than you, hanging around 
Bodbank, sweepin’ out the dirt yer own 
feet has ‘tracked around. Why don’t you 
answer? You ain’t ever been a mother. 
Well, what else have you done? Look up 
at me. I’m goin’ to leave you. I’m goin’ 
to beat it. Lots of you women who think 
you is good ain’t good. You just ain’t 
bad. Notformine! Good-by. That’s my 
message to you all!” 

Barbara moved toward the girl with a 
quick, imploring motion. The candle flame 
was blown out by her sudden gesture. In 
the dark her face appeared a livid, almost 
phosphorescent area of white. Both her 
cold hands were on Mary’s warm wrist; she 
held the girl as one woman would cling to. 
another upon the brink of a precipice. 

“No, no! You must not gonow. Wait, 
Mary; I have been good to you, haven’t I? 
Wait, dear, until morning. Say you will 
wait. Listen tome. Wait until daylight. 
To-morrow will do. We will talk about it 
to-morrow, dear.” 

“All right. That’s good,” the other 
answered. 

“You'll go to bed?” asked Barbara. 

Mary nodded her sullen assent and, with- 
out looking around, went up the old stairs, 
pulling off the fur coat. Usually she slept 
with her door open; now she closed it. 

Not until day had dawned with burnished 
copper layers on the horizon, and the ice 
on the great river to the west below the 
bluffs turned pink, and two crows came to 
perch in the great elm tree at the Antrim’s 
corner, did the door open again. This time 
it was opened timidly by one of Barbara’s 
trembling hands. 

Mary Jones was asleep; her braided hair 
had wound itself about one of her young 
wrists; her closed eyelids with their long 
lashes were those of a child, but her mouth 
was in a firm, calm line. The girl of the 
gutter, Barbara could now see, was symbolic 
of youth, vitality, promise, dawn itself. At 
last she touched her gently upon the bare 
forearm, which extended beyond the edge 
of the mattress; the girl woke, opened her 
eyes, stared, and then smiled. 

“You remember all that happened last 
night?” whispered the woman timidly. 

“Certainly, why wouldn’t I?”’ Mary Jones 
replied, with sudden suspicion. 

Barbara, falling on her knees beside the 





* For pity's sake, touch me!“ she cried. 


“Put your arms around me! 


You've 


Help me! 


come in time, dear girl ™ 


bed, pressed her face against the younger 
girl’s body. 

“For pity’s sake, touch me!”’ 
“Put your arms around me! Help me! 
You’ve come in time, dear girl. I’ma miser- 
able woman. I’ve wasted my life. Stay and 
teach me, dear. Don’tgoaway. Ineed you.” 
_ “Need me?” asked Mary Jones, smooth- 
ing Barbara’s hair with the palm of one 


she cried. 


hand. “You mean you want me to stay? 
You mean you want me to teach you? You 
mean that you have seen that what I said 
was all true, and that we both ought to be 
something more than ‘good?’ ’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, don’t cry,” said Mary Jones; 
“you ought to know that I wouldn’t leave 
you—now.”’ 
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HE question of premo- 
nition and precognition 
leads us to very mys- 

: terious regions where 
stands, half emerging from an in- 
tolerable darkness, the gravest 
problem that can thrill mankind— 
the knowledge of the future. The 
latest, the besi, and the most com- 
plete study devoted to it is, I be- 
lieve, that recenily published by 
M. Ernest Bozzano, under the title 
“Des Phénoménes prémonitoires.” 
Availing himself of excellent earlier 
work, notably that of Mrs. Sidg- 
wick and F. W. H. Myers, recorded 
in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, and adding the 
result of his own researches, the 
author collects some thousand 
cases of precognition, of which he 
discusses one hundred and sixty, 
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leaving the great majority of the others on 
one side, not because they are negligible but 
because he does not wish to exceed too 
flagrantly the normal limits of a monograph. 

He begins by carefully eliminating all 
the episodes which, though apparently pre- 
monitory, may be explained by self-sug- 
gestion (as in the case, for instance, where 
some one smitten with a disease still latent 
seems to foresee this disease and the death 
which will be its conclusion), by telepathy 
(when a sensitive is aware beforehand of 
the arrival of a person or a letter), or, lastly, 
by clairvoyance (when a man dreams of 
the spot where he will find something which 
he has mislaid, or an uncommon plant, or 
an insect sought for in vain, or of the un- 
known place which he will visit at some 
later date). 

In all these cases, we have not, properly 
speaking, to do with a pure future, but 
rather with a present that is not yet known. 
Thus reduced and stripped of all foreign 
influences and intrusions, the number of 
instances in which there is a really clear and 
incontestable -perception of a fragment of 
the future remains large’ enough, contrary 
to what is generally believed, to make it 


impossible for us to speak of extraordinary 
accidents or wonderiul coincidences. There 
must be a limit to everything, even to dis- 
trust, even to the most extensive incredu- 
lity; otherwise all historical research and 
a good deal of scientific research would be- 
come decidedly impracticable. And this 
remark applies as much to the nature of the 
incidents related as to the actual authen- 
ticity of the narratives. We can contest or 
suspect any story whatever, any written 
proof, any evidence, but thenceforward we 
must abandon all certainty or knowledge 
that is not acquired by means of mathe- 
matical operations or laboratory experi- 
ments—that is to say, three-fourths of the 
human phenomena which interest-us most. 

There could be no question of giving here 
even a brief analysis of the most striking 
cases. It would require a hundred pages 
and would alter the whole nature of this 
essay, which, to keep within its proper 
dimensions, must take it for granted that 
most of the materials which it examines are 
familiar. I therefore refer the reader who 
may wish to form an opinion for himself to 
the easily accessible sources which I have 
mentioned above. It will suffice, to give 
an accurate idea of the gravity of the prob- 
lem to anyone who has not time or oppor- 
tunity to consult the original documents, 
if I sum up, in a few words, some of these 
pioneer adventures, selected among those 
which seem least open to dispute; for it 
goes without saying that all have not the 
same value—otherwise the question would 
be settled. There are some which, while 
exceedingly striking at first sight and offer- 
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ing every guarantee that could be desired 
as to authenticity, nevertheless do not 
imply a real knowledge of the future and 
can be interpreted in another manner. 
It is quite possible that, in these cases, 
everything happened in the subconscious 
imagination of the subject. 

But there are others, more significant and 
less questionable. I give one, to serve 
as an instance. It is related by Dr. Joseph 
Maxwell, the learned and very scrupulous 
author of ‘Les Phénoménes psychiques,”’ 
a work which has been translated into Eng- 
lish under the title of ‘ Metapsychical 
Phenomena.” It concerns a vision which 
was described to him eight days before the 
event and which he told to many people 
before it was accomplished. A sensitive 
perceived in a crystal the following scene: 
A large steamer, flying a flag of three hori- 
zontal bars, black, white, and red, and bear- 
ing the name Leutschland, was sailing in 
mid-ocean. The boat was suddenly en- 
veloped in smoke; a great number of 
sailors, passengers, and men in uniform 
rushed to the upper deck, and the boat 
went down. 

Eight days afterward, the newspapers 
announced the accident to the Deutsch- 
land, whose boiler had burst, obliging the 
steamboat to stand to. - 


A CASE OF PREVISION 


The evidence of a man like Doctor Max- 
well, especially when we have to do with a 
so-to-speak personal incident, possesses an 
importance on which it is needless to insist. 
We have here, therefore, several days be- 
forehand, the very clear prevision of an 
event which, moreover, in no way concerns 
the percipient—a curious detail, but one 
which is not uncommon in these cases. 
The mistake in reading Leutschland for 
Deutschland, which would have been quite 
natural in real life, adds a note of probabil- 
ity and authenticity to the phenomenon. 
As for the final act, the foundering of the 
vessel in the place of a simple heaving-to, 
we must see in this, as Dr. J. W. Pickering 
and Mr. W. A. Sadgrove suggest, “‘the sub- 
conscious dramatization of a subliminal 
inierence of the percipient.”” Such dramati- 
zations, moreover, are instinctive, and 


almost general in this class of visions. 

If this were an isolated case, it would 
certainly not be right to attach decisive 
importance to it; “but,” Doctor Maxwell 
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observes, “the same sensitive has given me 
other curious instances, and these cases, 
compared with others which I myself have 
observed or with those of which I have re- 
ceived first-hand accounts, render the 
hypothesis of coincidence very improbable, 
though they do not absolutely exclude it.” 

Another and perhaps more convincing 
case, more strictly investigated and estab- 
lished, a case which clearly does not admit 
of explanation by the theory of coincidence, 
worthy of all respect though this theory be, 
is that related by M. Théodore Flournoy, 
science professor at the university of 
Geneva, in his remarkable work, “Esprits 
et Médiums.” Professor Flournoy is known 
to be one of the most learned and most 
critical exponents of the new science of 
metaphysics. He even carries his fondness 
for natural explanations and his repugnance 
to admit the intervention of superhuman 
powers to a point where it is often difficult 
to follow him. I will give the narrative as 
briefly as possible. 


DREAM FULFILLED IN TRAGIC FASHION 


In August, 1883, a certain Mme. Bu- 
scarlet, whom he knew personally, returned 
to Geneva after spending three years with 
the Moratief family, at Kazan, as govern- 
ess to two girls. She continued to corre- 
spond with the family and also with a Mme. 
Nitchinof, who kept a school at Kazan to 
which Mlles. Moratief, Mme. Buscarlet’s 
former pupils, went after her departure. 

On the night of the gth of December 
(O.S.) of the same year, Mme. Buscarlet 
had a dream which she described the fol- 
lowing morning in a letter to Mme. Mora- 
tief, dated December roth. She wrote, to 
quote her own words: 


You and I were on a country road when a car- 
riage passed in front of us and a voice from inside 
called to us. When we came up to the catriage, we 
saw Mlle. Olga Popoi lying across it, clothed in 
white, wearing a bonnet trimmed with yellow rib- 
bons. She said to you, “I called you to tell you 
that Mme. Nitchinof will leave the school on the 
17th.” 

The carriage then drove on. 


A week later, and three days before the 
letter reached Kazan, the event foreseen 
in the dream was fulfilled in a tragic fash- 
ion. Mme. Nitchinof died on the 16th of an 
infectious disease; and on the 17th her 
body was carried out of the school for fear 
of infection. 

















It is well to add that both Mme. Buscar- 
let’s letter and the replies’ which came 
from Russia were communicated to Pro- 
fessor Flournoy and bear the postmark 
dates 

Such premonitory dreams are frequent; 
but it does not often happen that circum- 
stances and especially the existence of a 
document dated previous to their fulfil- 
ment, give them such authenticity. 

We may remark in passing the odd char- 
acter of this premonition, which, however, 
is fully in accordance with the habits of our 
unknown guest. The date is fixed pre- 
cisely; but only a veiled and mysterious 
allusion (the woman lying across the car- 
riage and cloaked in white) is made to the 
essential part of the prediction—the illness 
and death. 

Was there a coincidence, a vision of the 
future pure and simple, or a vision of the 
future suggested by telepathic influence? 
The theory of coincidence can be defended, 
if need be, here as everywhere else, but 
would be very extraordinary in this case. 
As for telepathic influence, we should have 
to suppose that, on the 9th of December, 


He sat up in bed, and shut and opened his eyes to persuade himself that he was not dreaming 
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a week before her death, Mme. Nitchinof 
had in her subconsciousness a presentiment 
of her end and that she transmitted this 
presentiment across some thousands of 
miles, from Kazan to Geneva, to a person 
with whom she had never been intimate. 
It is very complex but possible, for tele- 
pathy often has these disconcerting ways. 
In that case, which would be one of a latent 
illness or even of self-suggestion, the pre- 
existence of the future, without being en- 
tirely disproved, would be less clearly es- 
tablished. 


Let us pass to other examples. I quote 
from an excellent article on the importance 
of precognitions, by Messrs. Pickering and 
Sadgrove, which appeared in the Annales 
des sciences psychiques for February 1, 1908, 
the summary of an experiment by Mrs. A. 
W. Verrall told in full detail in Vol. XX of 
the Proceedings. Mrs. Verrall is a cele- 
brated “automatist,” and her “cross-cor- 
respondences” occupy a whole volume of 
the Proceedings. Her good faith, her sin- 
cerity, her fairness, and her scientific pre- 
cision are above suspicion. 
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On the 11th of May, 1go1, at 11:10 P. M., 
Mrs. Verrall wrote as follows: 

Do not hurry date this hoc est quod volui—tan- 
dem. SixOLOGUVY zGL {AOA GULPOVET GUVETOILY. 

A.W. V. “at GAA@ tivi tows = calx pedibus in- 
hacrens difficultatem superavit. magnopere adiuvas 
persectando semper. Nomen inscribere jam possum 
—sic, en tibil * 

After the writing comes a humorous 
drawing representing a bird walking. 


A CASE OF PRECOGNITION 


That same night, as there were said to be 
‘“‘uncanny happenings”’ in some rooms near 
the London Law Courts, two watchers ar- 
ranged to sit through the night in the 
empty rooms. Precautions were taken to 
prevent intrusion, and powdered chalk was 
spread on the floor of the two smaller rooms, 
“to trace anybody or anything that might 
come or go.”” Mrs. Verrall knew nothing 
of the matter. The phenomena began at 
12:43 A. M. and ended at 2:09 A.M. The 
watchers noticed marks on the powdered 
chalk. On examination it was seen that 
the marks were “clearly defined birds’ foot- 
prints in the middle of the floor, three in the 
left-hand room and five in the right-hand 
room.”’ The marks were identical and ex- 
actly two and three-quarter inches in size; 
they might be compared to the footprints 
of a bird about the size of a turkey. The 
footprints were observed at 2:30 A.M.; 
the unexplained phenomena had begun at 
12:43 that same morning. The words about 
“chalk sticking to the feet” are a singu- 
larly appropriate comment on the events; 
but the point is that Mrs. Verrall wrote 
what we have said one hour and thirty-three 
minutes before the exents took place. 

The persons who watched in the two 
rooms were questioned by Mr. J. G. Pid- 
dington, a member of the council of the 
Society for Psychical Research, and de- 
clared that they had not any expectation 
of what they discovered. 

I need hardly add that Mrs. Verrall had 
never heard anything about the happenings 
in the haunted house and that the watch- 


* Xenoglossy (the use of languages while in a trance which 
are unknown to the subject when normally conscious) is 
well known not to be unusual in automatic writing; some- 
times, even the ‘‘automatist’’ speaks or writes languages of 
which he is completely ignorant. The Latin and Greek 
passages are translated as follows: 

This is what I have wanted—at last. Justice and joy 
speak a word to the wise. A.W.V. and perhaps some one 
else. Chalk sticking to the feet has got over the difficulty. 
You help greatly by always persevering. Now I can write 
a name—thus, here it is! 
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ers were completely ignorant of Mrs. Ver- 
rall’s existence. 

Here, then, is a very curious prediction 
of an event, insignificant in itself, which is 
to happen in a house, unknown to the one 
who foretells it, to people whom she does 
not know, either. The spiritualists, who 
score in this case, not without some reason, 
will have it that a discarnate spirit, in order 
to prove its existence and its intelligence, 
organized this little scene in which the fu- 
ture, the present, and the past are all mixed 
up together. Are they right? Or is Mrs. 
Verrall’s subconsciousness roaming like 
this, at random, in the future? It is cer- 
tain that the problem has seldom appeared 
under a more baffling aspect. 


A CURIOUS PREMONITORY DREAM 


We will now take another premonitory 
dream, strictly investigated by the S. P. R. 
committee. Early in September, 1893, An- 
nette, wife of Walter Jones, tobacconist, of 
Old Gravel Lane, East London, had her 
little boy ill. One night she dreamed that 
she saw a cart drive up and stop near where 
she was. It contained three coffins, “two 
white and one blue. One white coffin was 
bigger than the other, and the blue was the 
biggest of the three.”” The"driver took out 
the bigger white coffin and left it at the 
mother’s feet, driving off with the others. 
Mrs. Jones told her dream to her husband 
and to a neighbor, laying particular stress 
on the curious circumstance that one of 
the coffins was blue. 

On the roth of September, a friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones was confined of a boy 
who died on the 29th of the same month. 
Their own little boy died on the following 
Monday, the 2d of October, being then six- 
teen months old. It was decided to bury 
the two children on the same day. On the 
morning of the day chosen, the parish priest 
informed Mr. and Mrs. Jones that another 
child had died in the neighborhood and 
that its body would be brought into church 
along with the two others. Mrs. Jones re- 
marked to her husband: 

“Tf the coffin is blue, then my dream will 
come true. For the two other coffins were 
white.” 

The third coffin was brought; it was blue. 

It remains to be observed that the di- 
mensions of the coffins corresponded exactly 
with the dream premonitions, the smallest 
being that of the child who died first, the 





The various and very often grotesque methods of interrogating the future are worth exactly 
what the medium who employs them is worth 


next that of the little Jones boy, who was 
sixteen months old, and the largest, the 
blue one, that of a boy six years of age. 

But it is impossible to find space for the 
many instances related. As I have said, 


there are hundreds of them, making their 
tracks in every direction across the plains 
of the future. Those which I have quoted 
give a sufficient idea of the predominating 
tone and the general aspect of this sort of 


story. It is nevertheless right to add that 
many of them are not at all tragic and that 
premonition opens its mysterious and ca- 
pricious vistas of the future in connection 
with the most diverse and _ insignificant 
events. It cares but little for the human 
value of the occurrence, and puts the vision 
of a number in a lottery on the same plane 
as the most dramatic death. The roads by 
which it reaches us are also unexpected and 
varied. Often, as in the examples quoted, 
it comes to us in a dream. Sometimes it is 
an auditory or visual hallucination which 
seizes upon us while awake; sometimes an 
indefinable but clear and irresistible pre- 
sentiment, a shapeless but powerful obses- 
sion, an absurd but imperative certainty 
which rises from the depths of our inner 
darkness, where perhapslies hidden the final 
answer to every riddle. 

One might illustrate each of these mani- 
festations with numerous examples. I will 
mention only a few, selected among those 
which have been most strictly tested and 
investigated. 

A young peasant from the neighborhood 
of Ghent, two months before the drawing 
for the conscription, announces to all and 
sundry that he will draw number go from 
the urn. On entering the presence of the 


district commissioner in charge, he asks if 
number go is still in. The answer is, “Yes.” 

“Well, then, I shall have it!” 

And, to the general amazement, he does 
draw number go. 

Questioned as to the manner in which he 
acquired this strange certainty, he declares 
that, two months before, just after he had 
gone to bed, he saw a huge, indescribable 
form appear in a corner of his room, with 
the number go standing out plainly in the 
middle, in figures the size of a man’s hand. 
He sat up in bed, and shut and opened his 
eyes to persuade himself that he was not 
dreaming. The apparition remained in the 
same place, distinctly and undeniably. 

Professor Georges Hulin, of the Univer- 
sity of Ghent, and M. Jules van Dooren, 
the district commissioner, who report the 
incident, mention three other similar and 
equally striking cases witnessed by M. van 
Dooren during his term of office. I am the 
less inclined to doubt their declaration in- 
asmuch as I am personally acquainted with 
them and know that their statements as 
regards the objective reality of the facts 
are, so to speak, equivalent to a legal dep- 
osition. M. Bozzano, in his article, men- 
tions some previsions, which are quite as 
remarkable, in connection with the gaming- 
tables at Monte Carlo. 

I repeat, I am aware that, in the case of 
these occurrences and those which resemble 
them, it is possible once again to invoke the 
theory of coincidence. It will be contended 
that there are probably a thousand predic- 
tions of this kind which are never talked 
about because they were not fulfilled, 
whereas, if one of them is accomplished, 
which is bound by the law of probabilities 
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to happen some day or other, the astonish- 
ment is general and free rein is given to the 
imagination. This is true; nevertheless, it 
is well to inquire whether these predictions 
are as frequent as is loosely stated. In the 
matter of those which concern the con- 
scription drawings, for instance, I have had 
the opportunity of interrogating,more than 
one constant witness of these little dramas 
of fate, and all admitted that, on the whole, 
they are much rarer than one would believe. 
Next, we must not forget that there can be 
no question here of scientific proofs. We 
are in the midst of a slippery and nebulous 
region, where we would not dare to risk a 
step if we were not allowing ourselves to be 
guided by our feelings rather than by cer- 
tainties which we are not forbidden to hope 
for but which are not yet in sight. 


We will abridge our subject still further, 
lest we should never have done; or rather, 
instead of attempting an abridgement, 
which would still be too long, we will. con- 
tent ourselves with enumerating a few 
instances, all taken from Bozzano’s “ Des 
Phénoménes prémonitoires.” 

We read there of a funeral procession 
seen on a highroad several days before it 
actually passed that way; or, again, of a 
young mechanic who, in the early part of 


November, dreamed that he came home at . 


half-past five in the afternoon and saw his 
sister’s little girl run over by a tram-car, 
while crossing the street in front of the house. 
He told his dream in great distress, and, 
on the 13th of the same month, in spite 
of all the precautions that had been 
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taken, the child was run over by the tram- 
car and killed at the hour named. We find 
the ghost, the phantom animal, or the mys- 
terious noise that is the traditional herald 
of a death or an imminent catastrophe in 
certain families. We find the celebrated 
vision which the painter Segantini had thir- 
teen days before his death, every detail of 
which remained in his mind and was repre- 
sented in his last picture, “Death.” We 
find the Messina disaster clearly foreseen, 
twice over, by a little girl who perished 
under the ruins of the ill-fated city; and 
we read of a dream which, three months 
before the French invasion of Russia, fore- 
told to Countess Toutschkoff that her hus- 
band would fall at Borodino, a village so 
little known at the time that those inter- 
ested in the dream looked in vain for its 
name on the maps. 

Until now we have spoken only of the 
spontaneous manifestations of the future. 
It would seem as though coming events, 
gathered in front of our lives, bear with crush- 
ing weight upon the uncertain and decep- 

tive dike of the present, 
which is no_ longer 
able to contain 
them. They ooze 
through; they 

seek a crevice 

by which 

to reach us. 

But, side by side 

with these pas- 

sive, inde- 

pendent, 


Fortune telling by means of coffee-grounds, tea leaves. These methods have no other object than to 
arouse the medium’s subconsciousness and bring it into relation with the 
subconsciousness of the person questioning him 











and intractable premonitions, which are but 
so many vagrant and furtive emanations of 
the unknown, are others which do yield to 
entreaty, allow themselves to be directed 
into channels, are more or less obedient to 
our orders, and will sometimes reply to the 
questions which we, put to them. They 
come from the same inaccessible reservoir, 
are no less mysterious, but yet appear a 
little more human than the others; and, 
without drugging ourselves with puerile or 
dangerous illusions, we may be permitted 
to hope that, if we follow them and study 
them attentively, they will one day open to 
us the hidden paths that join that which 
is no more to that which is not yet. 


VALUE OF FORTUNE-TELLING METHODS 


It is true that here, where we must needs 
mix with the somewhat lawless world of 
professional mystery-mongers, we have to 
increase our caution and walk with meas- 
ured steps on very suspicious ground. But, 
even in this region of pitfalls, we glean a 
certain number of facts that cannot rea- 
sonably be contested. It will be enough to 
recall, for instance, the symbolic premoni- 
tions of the famous “‘seeress of Prevorst,’’ 
Frau Hauffe, whose prophetic spirit was 
awakened by soap-bubbles, crystals, and 
mirrors'!; the clairvoyant who, eighteen 
years before the event, foretold the death 
of a girl by the hand of her rival in Paris, 
in 1907, in a written prophecy which was 
presented to the court by the mother of the 
murdered girl?; the gypsy who, also in 
writing, foretold all the events in Miss 
Isabel Arundel’s life, including the name of 
her husband, Burton, the famous explorer®; 
the sealed letter addressed to M. Morin, 
vice-president of the Société du Mesmer- 
isme, describing the most unexpected cir- 
cumstances of a death that occurred a 
month later‘; the famous ‘‘Marmontel 
prediction,” obtained by Mrs. Verrall’s 
cross-correspondences, which gives a vision, 
two months and a half before their accom- 
plishment, of the most insignificant actions 
of a traveler in an hotel bedroom’, and 
many others. 

I will not review the various and very 





1A. J. C. Kerner: ‘‘ Die Seherin von Prevorst.” 

2 Light, 1907, p. 219. The crime was committed in Paris 
and made a great stir at the time. 

3Lady Burton: “The Life of Captain Sir Richard F. 
Burton, K. C.M.G.,” Vol. I., p. 253. 

4 Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. IX, p. 


15. 
5 Proceedings, Vol. XX., p. 331. 
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often grotesque methods of interrogating 
the future that are most frequently prac- 
tised to-day—cards, palmistry, crystal-gaz- 
ing, fortune-telling by means of cotfee- 
grounds, tea leaves, magnetic needles, and 
white of egg, graphology, astrology, and the 
rest. These methods are worth exactly 
what the medium who employs them is 
worth. They have no other object than to 
arouse the medium’s subconsciousness and 
to bring it into relation with the sukcon- 
sciousness of the person questioning him. 
As a matter of fact, all these purely empiri- 
cal processes are but various forms of what 
has been called in one word—a none-too-well 
constructed word—“psychometry,” which 
as we all know, is the faculty which certain 
people possess of placing themselves in 
touch, either spontaneously or by the inter- 
mediary of an object, with things or persons 
unknown to them and often a long way off. 

The existence of this faculty is not seri- 
ously denied; and anyone who cares to take 
the trouble can easily prove it for himself, 
for the owners of it are neither extremely 
rare nor inaccessible. They have formed 
the subject of several articles, among which 
I will mention, in the very first rank, M. Ed- 
mond Duchatel’s “‘Enquéte sur des cas de 
Psychométrie” and Doctor Eugéne Osty’s 
newly published book, ‘“‘Lucidité et Intui- 
tion,” which is the most complete and con- 
scientious work which we possess, so far, 
upon the matter. 


THE FUTURE AND THE PAST 


The investigations of these authors show 
that in psychometry the notion of time, ° 
as Doctor Maxwell observes, is very loose 
—that is to say, the past, present, and 
future nearly always overlap. Most of the 
clairvoyant or psychometric subjects, when 
they are honest, do not know, “do not feel,” 
as M. Duchatel very ably remarks, “what 
the future is. They do not distinguish it 
from the other tenses; and consequently 
they succeed in being prophets, but uncon- 
scious prophets.”” In a word—and this is a 
very important indication from the point of 
view of the probable coexistence of the 
three tenses—it appears that they see that 
which is not yet with the same clearness 
and on the same plane as that which is no 
more, but are incapable of separating the 
two visions and picking out thefuture, which 
alone interests us. For a still stronger rea- 


son, it is impossible for them to state dates 
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with precision. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that, when we take the trouble to 
sift their evidence and have the patience to 
await the realization of certain events 
which are sometimes not due for a long 
time to come, the future is fairly often per- 
ceived by some of those strange soothsayers. 

There are some psychometers, however, 
and notably Mme. M , Doctor Osty’s 
favorite subject, who never confuse the fu- 
ture and the past. Mme. M places 
her visions in time according to the posi- 
tion which they occupy in space. Thus she 
sees the future in front of her, the past be- 
hind her, and the present beside her. But, 
notwithstanding these distinctly graded 
visions, she also is incapable of naming her 
dates exactly; in fact, her mistakes in this 
respect are so general that Doctor Osty 
looks upon it as a pure chronological coin- 
cidence when a prediction is realized at the 
moment foretold. 


LIMITS OF PSYCHOMETRY 


We should also observe that in psychome- 
try only those events can be perceived 
which relate directly to the individual con.- 
municating with the percipient, for it is not 
so much the percipient that sees into us as 
we that read in our own subconsciousness, 
which is momentarily lighted by his pres- 
ence. We must not therefore ask him fer 
predictions of a general character—whether, 
for instance, there will be a war in the 
spring, an epidemic in the summer, or an 
earthquake in the autumn. The mcment 
the question concerns events, however im- 
portant, with which we are not intimately 
connected, he is bound to answer, as do all 
the genuine mediums, that he sees nothing. 

The area of his vision being thus lim- 
ited, does he really discover the future in it? 
After three years of numerous, cautious, 
and systematic experiments with some 
twenty mediums, Doctor Osty categorically 
declares that he does. 

All the incidents which filled these three years of 
my life, whether wished for by me or not, or even 
absolutely contrary to the ordinary routine of my 
life, had always been foretold to me, not all by each 
of the clairvoyant subjects but all by one or others 
of them. As I have been practising these tests con- 
tinually, it seems to me that the experience of three 
years wholly devoted to this object should give 
some weight to my opinion on the subject of pre- 
dictions. 

This is incontestable; and the sincerity, 
scientific conscientiousness, and high in- 
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tellectual value of Doctor Osty’s fine work 
inspire one with the most entire confidence. 
Unfortunately, he contents himself with 
quoting too summarily a few facts and does 
not, as he ought, give us im extenso the de- 
tails of his experiments, controls, and tests. 
I am well aware that this would be a thank- 
less and wearisome task, necessitating a 
large volume which a mass of puerile inci- 
dents and inevitable repetitions would 
make almost unreadable. Moreover, it 
could scarcely help taking the form of an 
intimate and indiscreet autobiography; 
and it is not easy to bring oneself to make 
this sort of public confession. But it has 
to be done. In a science which is only in 
its early stages, it is not enough to show the 
object attained and to state one’s convic- 
tion; it is necessary, above all, to describe 
every path that has been taken and, by an 
incessant and infinite accumulation of in- 
vestigated and attested facts, to enable 
everyone to draw his own conclusions. 
This has been the cumbrous and laborious 
method of the Proceedings for over thirty 
years, and it is the only right one. Discus- 
sion is possible and fruitful only at that 
price. In all these extraconscious matters, 
we have not yet reached the stage of definite 
deductions; we are still bringing up ma- 
terials to the scene of operations. 


THE IDEAL PREDICTION 


_Once more, I know that, in these cases, 
as I have seen for myself, the really con- 
vincing facts are necessarily very rare; in- 
deed, nowhere else do we meet with the same 
difficulty. If the medium tells you, for 
instance, as Mme. M seems easily to 
do, how you will employ your day from the 
morning onward, if she’sees you in a cer- 
tain house in a certain street meeting this or 
that person, it is impossible to say that, on 
the one hand, she is not already reading 
your as yet unconscious plans or inten- 
tions, or that, on the other hand, by doing 
what she has foreseen, you aré not obeying 
a suggestion against which you could not 
fight except by violently doing the opposite 
to what it demands of you, which again 
would be a case of inverted suggestion. 
None, therefore, would have any value save 
predictions of unlikely happenings, clearly 
defined and outside the sphere of the per- 
son interested. As Doctor Osty says: 


The ideal prognostication would obviously be 
that of an event so rare, so sudden and unexpected, 








implying such a change in one’s mode of life that 
the theory of coincidence could not decently be put 
forward. But, as everybody is not, in the peaceful 
course of his existence, threatened by such an abso- 
lutely convincing event, the clairvoyant cannot 
always reveal to the person experimenting—and 
reveal it for a more or less approximate date—one of 
those incidents whose accomplishment would carry 
itresistible conviction. 


In any case, the question of psychomet- 
ric prognostications calls for further in- 
quiry, although it is easy, even at the pres- 
ent day, to foresee the results. 


DOES THE FUTURE SEEK US? 


Let us now return to our spontaneous 
premonitions, in which the future comes to 
seek us of its own accord and, so to speak, 
to challenge us at home. I know from per- 
sonal experience that when we embark 
upon these disconcerting matters, the first 
impression is scarcely favorable. We are 
very much inclined to laugh, to treat as 
wearisome tales, as hysterical hallucina- 
tions, as ingenious or interested fictions, 
most of those incidents which give too vio- 
lent a shock to the narrow and limited idea 
which we have of our human life. To smile, 
to reject everything beforehand, and to 
pass by with averted head, as was done, 
remember, in the time of Galvani and in 
the early days of hypnotism, is much more 
easy and seems more respectable and pru- 
dent than to stop, admit, and examine. 
Nevertheless, we must not forget that it is 
to some who did not smile so lightly that 
we owe the best part of the marvels from 
whose heights we are preparing to smile in 
our turn. For the rest, I grant that thus 
presented, hastily, summarily, without the 
details that throw light upon them and the 
proofs that support them, the incidents in 
question do not show to advantage and, 
inasmuch as they are isolated and sparingly 
chosen, lose all the weight and authority 
derived from the compact and imposing 
mass whence they are arbitrarily detached. 
As I said above, nearly a thousand cases 
have been collected representing probably 
not the tenth part of those which a more 
active and general search might bring to- 
gether. The number is evidently of im- 
portance and denotes the enormous pres- 
sure of the mystery; but, if there were only 
half a dozen genuine cases—and Doctor 
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Maxwell’s, Professor Flournoy’s, Mrs. Ver- 
rall’s, the Marmontel, and Jones cases, 
and some others are undoubtedly genuine— 
they would be enough to show that, under 
the erroneous idea which we form of the 
past and the present, a new verity is living 
and moving, eager to come to light. 


INTO ANOTHER WORLD 


The efforts of that verity, I need hardly 
say, display a very different sort of force 
after we have actually and attentively read 
those hundreds of extraordinary stories 
which, without appearing to do so, strike 
to the very roots of history. We soon lose 
all inclination to doubt. We penetrate into 
another world and come to a stop, all out of 
countenance. We no longer know where 
we stand; before and after overlap and 
mingle. We no longer distinguish the in- 
sidious and factitious but indispensable 
line which separates the years that have 
gone by from those that are to come. 
We clutch at the hours and days of the 
past and present to reassure ourselves, to 
fasten on to some certainty, to convince our- 
selves that we are still in our right place 
in this life, where that which is not yet 
seems as substantial, as real, as positive, 
as powerful as that which is no more. We 
discover, with uneasiness, that time, on 
which we based our whole existence, itself 
no longer exists. It is no longer the swift- 
est of our gods, known to us only by its 
flight across all things; it alters its position 
no more than space, of which it is doubtless 
but the incomprehensible reflex. It reigns 
in the center of every event, and every 
event is fixed in its center; and all that 
comes and all that goes passes from end to 
end of our little life without moving by a 
hair’s breadth around its motionless pivot. 
It is entitled to but one of the thousand 
names which we have been wont to lavish 
upon its power, a power that seemed to us 
manifold and innumerable. Yesterday, re- 
cently, formerly, erewhile, after, before, to- 
morrow, soon, never, later, fall like child- 
ish masks; whereas to-day and always com- 
pletely cover with their united shadows the 
idea which we form in the end of a duration 
which has no subdivisions, no breaks, and 
no stages, which is pulseless, motionless, and 
boundless. 


In the next issue, M. Maeterlinck will explain the various theories in regard to premonitions 


of the future and will advance some new ideas of his own. 
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“I must positively refuse to talk any more,” she repeated finally, rising; “I am not to 
be tricked into saying anything ~ 
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The Family Skeleton 


What is the secret of Minturn’s mysterious death? Ordinary detective methods yield 


no theory that seems to fit in with the facts. 
crime been conceived in the brain of man. 


No wonder; for rarely has a more subtle 
But Craig Kennedy, with his up-to-the- 


minute knowledge of scientific discovery and familiarity with new inventions, quickly 


clears up perhaps the most puzzling situation which has ever been brought to his notice. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of ““The Germ Letter,” ““The Wireless Wire-tappers,” and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


” R. KENNEDY—I am ruined 
—ruined!” 
It was early one morning 
that the telephone-bell rang, 
and I answered it. A very excited German, 
breathless and incoherent, was evidently 
at the other end of the wire. 

I handed the receiver to Craig and picked 
up the morning paper lying on the table. 

“Minturn—dead!” I heard Craig ex- 
claim. “In the paper this morning? I'll 
be down to see you directly.” 

Kennedy almost tore the paper from me. 
In the next-to-the-end column, where late 
news usually is dropped, was a brief account 
of the sudden death of Owen Minturn, one 
of the foremost criminal lawyers of the 
city, in Josephson’s Baths down-town. It 
ended: 


It is believed by the coroner that Mr. Minturn 
was shocked to death, and evidence is being sought 
to show that two hundred and forty volts of elec- 
tricity had been thrown into the attorney’s body 
while he was in the electric bath. Joseph Joseph- 
son, the proprietor of the bath, who operated the 
switchboard, is being held pending the completion 
of the inquiry. 


As Kennedy hastily ran his eye over the 
paragraphs, he became more and more 
excited. 

“Walter,” he cried, as he finished, “I 
don’t believe that that was an accident.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

He already had his hat on, and I knew he 
was going to Josephson’s breakfastless. I 
followed reluctantly. ; 

“Because,” he answered, as we hustled 
along in the early-morning crowd, “it was 


only yesterday afternoon that I saw Min. 
turn at his office, and he made an appoint- 
ment with me for this very morning. He 
was a very secretive man, but he did tell 
me this much—that he feared his life was 
in danger and that it was in some way con- 
nected with that Pearcy case up in Strat- 
field, Connecticut, where he has an estate. 
You have read of the case?” 

Indeed Ihad. It had seemed to me to be 
a particularly inexplicable affair. Appar- 
ently a whole family had been poisoned, 
and a few days before, old Mr. Randall 
Pearcy, a retired manufacturer, had died 
after a brief but mysterious illness. 

Pearcy had been married a year or so ago 
to Annette Oakleigh, a Broadway comic- 
opera singer, who was his second wife. By 
his first marriage he had had two children— 
a son, Warner, and a daughter, Isabel. 

Warner Pearcy, I had heard, had blazed 
a vermilion trail along the Great White 
Way, but his sister was of the opposite 
temperament, interested in social work, 
and had attracted much attention by or- 
ganizing a settlement in the slums of Strat- 
field for the uplift of the workers in. the 
Pearcy and other mills. 

Broadway, as well as Stratfield, had al- 
ready woven a fantastic background for 
the mystery, and hints had been broadly 
made that Annette Oakleigh had been very 
friendly with a young physician in the town, 
a Doctor Gunther, a friend, by the way, of 
Minturn. 

“There has been no trial yet,’”’ went on 
Kennedy, “but Minturn seems to have 
appeared before the coroner’s jury at Strat- 
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field and to have asserted the innocence of 
Mrs. Pearcy and that of Doctor Gunther 
so well that, although the jury brought in 
a verdict of murder by poison by some one 
unknown, there has been no mention of the 
name of anyone else. The coroner simply 
adjourned the inquest so that a more careful 
analysis might be made of the vital organs.” 

“What was the poison?” I asked. 

“They are pretty sure, so Minturn told 
me, that it was lead poisoning. The fact 
not generally known is,” he added, in a 
lower tone, “‘that the cases were not con- 
fined to the Pearcy house. They had even 
extended to Minturn’s, too. The estates 
up there adjoin, you know.” 

Owen Minturn, I recalled, had gained 
a formidable reputation by his successful 
handling of cases from the lowest stratum 
of society to the highest. Indeed, it was 
a byword that his appearance in court indi- 
cated two things—the guilt of the accused 
and a verdict of acquittal. 

“Of course,” Craig pursued, as we were 
jolted from station to station down-town, 
“you know they say that Minturn never 
kept a record of a case. But written rec- 
ords were as nothing compared to what 
that man carried in his head.” 

It was a common saying that if Minturn 
should tell all he knew, he might hang half 
a dozen prominent men in society. That 
was not strictly true, perhaps, but it was 
certain that a revelation of the things con- 
fided to him by clients, which were never 
put down on paper, would have caused 
a series of explosions that would have 
wrecked at least some portions of the social 
and financial world. 

Had Minturn, I wondered, known the 
name of the real criminal? 

Josephson’s was a popular bath, where 
many of the “sun-dodgers” were accus- 
tomed to recuperate during the day from 
their arduous pursuit of pleasure at night, 
and prepare for the resumption of their toil 
during the coming night. It was more 
than that, however, for it had a reputation 
for being conducted really on a high plane. 

We met Josephson down-stairs. He had 
been released under bail, though the place 
was temporarily closed and watched over 
by the agents of the coroner and the police. 
Josephson appeared to be a man of some 
education and quite different from what 
I had imagined from hearing him over the 
telephone. 
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he exclaimed. 
East 


” 


“Oh, Mr. Kennedy!” 
“Who now will come to my baths? 
night they were crowded, but to-day 

He ended with an expressive gesture. 

“‘One customer I have surely lost—young 
Mr. Pearcy,” he went on. 

“Warner Pearcy?” asked Craig. 
he here last night?” 

“Nearly every night,” replied Josephson, 
now glib enough as his first excitement sub- 
sided and his command of English returned. 
“He was a neighbor of Mr: Minturn’s, 
I hear. Oh, what luck!” 

“Well,” remarked Kennedy, with an 
attempt at reassurance as if to gain the 
masseur’s confidence, “‘I know as well as 
you that it is often amazing what a tremen- 
dous shock a man may receive and yet not 
be killed, and no less amazing how small 
a shock may kill. It all depends on cir- 
cumstances.” 

Josephson shot a covert look at Kennedy. 

“Ves,” he reiterated, ‘“‘but I cannot see 
how it could be. If the lights had become 
short-circuited with the bath, that might 
have thrown a current into the bath. But 
they were not. I know it.” 

“Still,” pursued Kennedy, watching him 
keenly, “it is not all a question of current. 
To kill, the shock must pass through a vital 
organ—the brain, the heart, the upper spinal 
cord. So, a small shock may kill and a 
large one may not. If it passes in one foot 
and out by the other, the current isn’t 
likely to be as dangerous as if it passes in 
by a hand or foot and out by a foot or 
hand. In one case it passes through no 
vital organ; in the other it is very likely 
to do so. You see, the current can flow 
through the body only when it has a place 
of entrance and a place of exit. In all 
cases of accident from electric-light wires, 
the victim is touching some conductor— 
damp earth, salty earth, water, something 
that gives the current an outlet, and e 

‘But even if the lights had been short- 
circuited,” interrupted Josephson, “Mr. 
Minturn would have escaped injury unless 
he had touched the taps of the bath. Oh, 
no, sir, accidents in the medical use of 
electricity are rare. They don’t happen 
here in my establishment,” he maintained 
stoutly. ‘‘The trouble was that the coroner, 
without any knowledge of the physiological 
effects of electricity on the body, simply 
jumped at once to the conclusion that it 
was the electric bath that did it.” 


“Was 











“Then it was for medical treatment that 
Mr. Minturn was taking the bath?” asked 
Kennedy, quickly taking up the point. 

“Yes, of course,” answered the masseur, 
eager to explain. ‘‘You are acquainted 
with the latest treatment for lead poisoning 
by means of the electric bath?” 

Kennedy nodded. 

“Well, sir, that was why Mr. Minturn was 
here. He came with a Doctor Gunther, 
of Stratfield.” 

“Indeed?” remarked Kennedy color- 
lessly, though I could see that it interested 
him, for evidently Minturn had said nothing 
of being himself a sufferer from the poison. 
“May I see the bath?” 

“Surely,” said Josephson, leading the 
way up-stairs. 

It was an oaken tub with metal rods on 
the two long sides from which depended 
prismatic carbon rods. 

“This is what we call a hydroelectric 
bath,” Josephson explained. ‘Those rods 
on the sides are the electrodes. You see 
there are no metal parts in the tub itself. 
The rods are attached by wiring to a wall 
switch out here.” 

He pointed to the next room. Kennedy 
examined the switch with care. 

“From it,” went on Josephson, “wires 
lead to an accumulator battery of perhaps 
thirty volts. It uses very little current.” 

Craig leaned over the bath, and from the 
carbon electrodes scraped off a white powder 
in minute crystals. 

“Ordinarily,” Josephson pursued, “lead 
is eliminated by the skin and kidneys. But 
now, as you know, it is being helped along 
by electrolysis. I talked to Doctor Gun- 
ther about it. It is his opinion that it is 
probably eliminated as a chloride from the 
tissues of the body to the electrodes in the 
bath in which the patient is wholly or partly 
immersed. On the positive electrodes we 
get the peroxide. On the negative there 
is a spongy, metallic form of lead. But it 
is only a small amount.” 

“The body has been removed?” asked 
Craig. 

“Not yet,” the masseur replied. ‘‘The 
coroner has ordered it kept here under guard 
until he makes up his mind what disposition 
to make of it.” 

We were next ushered into a little room 
on the same floor, at the door of which was 
posted an official from the ‘coroner. 

“First of all,” remarked Craig, as he 
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drew back the sheet and began a minute 
examination of the earthly remains of the 
great lawyer, “there are to be considered * 
the safeguards of the human body against 
the passage through it of a fatal electric 
current—the high electric resistance of the 
body itself. It is particularly high when 
the current must pass through joints such 
as wrists, knees, elbows; and quite high 
when the bones of the head are concerned. 
Still, there might have been an incautious 
application of the current to the head, es- 
pecially when the subject is a person of 
advanced age or has latent cerebral disease, 
though I don’t know that that fits Mr. 
Minturn. That’s strange,” he muttered, 
looking up, puzzled; “I can find no mark 
of a burn on the body—absolutely no mark 
of anything.” 

“That’s what I say,” put in Josephson, 
much pleased by what Kennedy said. “It’s 
impossible!” 

“Tt’s all the more remarkable,” went on 
Craig, half to himself and ignoring Joseph- 
son, “because burns due to electric currents 
are totally unlike those produced in other 
ways. They occur at the point of contact, 
usually about the arms and hands or the 
head. Electricity is much to be feared when 
it involves the cranial cavity.” 

He completed his examination of the 
head which once had carried secrets which 
themselves must have been incandescent. 

““Then, too, such burns are most often 
something more than superficial, for con- 
siderable heat is developed which leads to 
massive destruction and carbonization of 
the tissues to a considerable depth. I have 
seen actual losses of substance—a lump of 
killed flesh surrounded by healthy tissues. 
Besides, such burns show an unexpected 
indolence when compared to the violent 
pains of ordinary burns. Perhaps that is 
due to the destruction of the nerve endings. 
How did Minturn die? Was he alone? 
Was he dead when he was discovered?” 

“‘He was alone,” replied Josephson slowly, 
endeavoring to tell it exactly as he had seen 
it; “but that’s the strange part of it. He 
seemed to be suffering from a convulsion. 
I think he complained at first of a feeling of 
tightness of his throat and a twitching of 
the muscles of his hands and feet. Any- 
how, he called for help. I was up here, 
and we rushed in. Doctor Gunther had 
just brought him, and then had gone away.” 
Josephson proceeded slowly, evidently 
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having been warned that anything he said 
might be used against him. ‘We carried 
him, when he was this way, into this very 
room. But it was only for a short time. 
Then came a violent convulsion. It seemed 
to extend rapidly all over his body. You 
see, Mr. Kennedy, that simply could not 
be the electric shock.” 

“Hardly,” commented Kennedy, looking 
again at the body. “It looks more like 
a tetanus convulsion. Yet there does not 
szem to be any trace of a recent wound that. 
might have caused lockjaw. How did he 
look?” 

“Oh, his face finally became livid,” 
replied Josephson. ‘He had a ghastly, 
grinning expression; his eyes were wide; 
there was foam on his mouth.” 

“Not like tetanus, either,” revised Craig. 
“There, the convulsion usually begins 
with the face and progresses to the other 
muscles. Here, it seems to have gone the 
other way.” 

“That lasted a minute or so,’’ resumed 
the masseur; ‘‘then he sank back— 
perfectly limp. I thought he was dead. 
But he was not. A cold sweat broke out 
all over him 

“What did you do?” prompted Kennedy. 

“T didn’t know what to do. I called an 
ambulance. But the moment the door 
opened, his body seemed to stiffen again. 
He had one other convulsion—and then 
he grew limp. He was dead.” 

It was a gruesome recital, and I was glad 
to leave the baths, finally, with Kennedy. 
Josephson was quite evidently relieved at 
the attitude Craig had taken toward the 
coroner’s conclusion that Minturn had been 
shocked to death. 

Craig went directly up-town to his 
laboratory, in abstracted silence, which was 
his manner when he was trying to reason 
out some particularly knotty problem. 

As Kennedy placed the white crystals 
which he had scraped off the electrodes of 
the tub on a piece of dark paper in the lab- 
oratory, he wet the tip of his finger and 
touched just the minutest grain to his 
tongue. The look on his face told me that 
something unexpected had happened. He 
held a similar minute speck of the powder 
out to me. 

It was an intensely bitter taste and very 
persistent, for even after we had rinsed out 
our mouths, it seemed to remain, clinging 
to the tongue. 


” 
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He placed some of the grains in pure 
water. They dissolved only slightly, if 
at all. But in a tube in which he mixed 
a little ether and chloroform, they dissolved 
fairly readily. 

Next, without a word, he poured just 
a drop of strong sulphuric acid on the crys- 
tals. There was not a change in them. 

Quickly he reached up into the rack and 
took down a bottle labeled, ‘‘ Potassium 
Bichromate.” 

“Let us see what an oxidizing agent will 
do,” he remarked. 

As he gently added the bichromate, there 
came a most marvelous kaleidoscopic 
change. From being almost colorless, the 
crystals turned instantly to a deep blue, 
then rapidly to purple, lilac, red, and then 
the red slowly faded away and they be- 
came colorless again. 

“What is it?” 
“Lead?” 

“N-no,” he replied, the lines of his fore- 
head deepening. ‘‘No; this is sulphate of 
strychnin.” 

“Sulphate of strychnin?” I repeated, in 
astonishment. 

“Ves,” he reiterated slowly. ‘“I might 
have suspected that from the convulsions, 
particularly when Josephson said that the 
noise and excitement of the arrival of the 
ambulance brought on the fatal paroxysm. 
That is symptomatic. But I didn’t fully 
realize it until I got up here and tasted the 
stuff.” 

“That’s all very well,” I remarked, re- 
calling the intense bitterness yet on my 
tongue; “but how do you suppose it was 
possible for anyone to administer it? It 
seems to me that he would have said some- 
thing if he had swallowed even the minutest 
part of it. He must have known it. Yet, 
apparently he didn’t. At least, he said 
nothing about it—or else Josephson is 
concealing something.” 

“Did he swallow it—necessarily?” 
queried Kennedy, in a tone calculated to 
show me that in the chemical world there 
was much to learn. 

‘“‘Well, I suppose if it had been given 
hypodermically, it would have a more 
violent effect,” I persisted, trying to figure 
out a way that the poison might have been 
given. 

“Even more unlikely,” objected Craig, 
with a delight at discovering a new mystery 
that to me seemed almost fiendish. ‘No; 


I asked, fascinated. 








he would certainly have felt a needle, have 
cried out and said something about it, 
if anyone had tried that. This poisoned 
needle-business isn’t as easy as some people 
seem to think nowadays.” 

“Then he might have absorbed it from 
the water,” I insisted, recalling a recent 


case of Kennedy’s, and adding, ‘‘by osmo- _ 


sis. 
“You saw how difficult it was to dissolve 
in water,” Craig rejected quietly. 

‘Well, then,” I concluded in desperation, 
“how could it have been introduced?” 

“T have a theory,” was all he would say, 
reaching for the railway guide, “but it 
will take me up to Stratfield to prove it.” 

His plan gave us a little respite, and we 
paused long enough to lunch, for which 
breathing-time I was duly thankful. 

Noon saw us on the train, Kennedy 
carrying a large and cumbersome package 
which he brought down with him from the 
laboratory and which we took turns in 
carrying. 

We arrived in Stratfield, a pretty little 
mill town, in the middle of the afternoon, 
and with very little trouble were directed 
to the Pearcy house, after Kennedy had 
checked the parcel with the station-agent. 

Mrs. Pearcy, to whom we introduced 
ourselves as reporters of the Siar, was a 
tall blonde. I could not help thinking 
that she made a particularly dashing widow. 
With her, at the time, was Isabel Pearcy, 
a slender girl, whose sensitive lips and large, 
earnest eyes indicated a fine, high-strung 
nature. 

“No,” replied the elder woman quickly, 
to a request from Kennedy for an inter- 
view, ‘‘there is nothing that I care to say 
to the newspapers, They have said too 
much already about this—unfortunate 
affair.” 

Whether it was imagination or not, I 
fancied that there was an air of reserve 
about both women. It struck me as a most 
peculiar household. 

I managed to steal a glance at Kennedy’s 
face to see whether there was anything 
to confirm my own impression. He was 
watching Mrs. Pearcy closely as she spoke. 
In fact, his next questions, inconsequential 
as they were, seemed addressed to her solely 
for the purpose of getting her to talk. 

I followed his eyes and found that he 
was, in reality, watching her mouth. As 
she answered, I noted her beautiful white 
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teeth. Kennedy himself had trained me to 
notice small things, and, at the time, though 
I thought it was trivial, I recall noticing 
on her gums, where they joined the teeth, 
a peculiar bluish-black line. 

Kennedy had been careful to address only 
Mrs. Pearcy at first, and as he continued 
questioning her, she seemed to realize that 
he was trying to lead her along. 

“T must positively refuse to talk any 
more,” she repeated finally, rising; “I 
am not to be tricked into saying anything.” 

She had left the room, evidently expecting 
that Isabel would follow. She didnot. In 
fact, I felt that Miss Pearcy was visibly 
relieved by the departure of her stepmother. 
She seemed anxious to ask us something, 
and now took the first opportunity. 

“Tell me,” she said eagerly, ‘‘how did 
Mr. Minturn die? What do they really 
think of it in New York?” 

“They think it is poisoning,” replied 
Craig, noting the look on her face. 

She betrayed nothing, as far as I could 
see, except a natural neighborly interest. 

“Poisoning?” she repeated. ‘‘ By what?” 

“Lead poisoning,” he replied evasively. 

She said nothing. It was evident that 
she was quite the match of anyone who 
attempted leading questions. Kennedy 
changed his method. 

“You will pardon me,” he said apolo- 
getically, “for recalling what must be dis- 
tressing. But we newspaper men often 
have to do things and ask questions that 
are distasteful. I believe it is rumored that 
your father suffered from lead poisoning?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what it was—none 
of us does,” she cried, almost pathetically. 
“T had been living at the settlement until 
lately. When father grew worse, I came 
home. He had such strange visigns— 
hallucinations, I suppose you would call 
them. In the daytime he would be so very 
morose and melancholy. Then, too, there 
were terrible pains in his stomach, and his 
eyesight began to fail. Yes, I believe that 
Doctor Gunther did say it was lead poison- 
ing. But—they have said so many things 
—so many things,” she repeated, plainly 
distressed at the subject. 

“Your brother is not at home?” asked 
Kennedy, quickly changing the subject. 

“No,” she answered, then with a flash, 
as though lifting the veil of a confidence, 
added, “you know, neither Warner nor 
I have lived here much this year. He has 
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been in New York most of the time, and 
I have been at the settlement.” 

She hesitated, as if wondering whether she 
should say more, then added quickly: “It 
has been repeated often enough; there is 
no reason why I shouldn’t say it to you. 
Neither of us exactly approved of father’s 
marriage.” 

She checked herself and glanced about, 
somewhat with the air of one who has sud- 
denly considered the possibility of being 
overheard. 

“May I have a glass of water?” asked 
Kennedy. 

“Why, certainly,” she answered, going 
to the door, apparently eager for an excuse 
to find out whether there was some one on 
the other side of it. There was not, or any 
indication that there had been. 

“Evidently she does not have any suspi- 
cions of that,” remarked Kennedy, in an 
undertone, half to himself. 

I had no chance to question him, for she 
returned almost immediately. Instead of 
drinking the water, however, he held it 
carefully up to the light. It was slightly 
turbid. 

“You drink the water from the tap?” 
he asked, as he poured some of it into a 
sterilized vial which he drew quickly from 
his vest pocket. 

“Certainly,” she replied, for the moment 
nonplused at his strange actions. ‘‘Every- 
body drinks the town water in Stratfield.” 

A few more questions—none of which 
was of importance—and Kennedy and I 
excused ourselves. 

At the gate, instead of turning toward 
the town, however, Kennedy went on and 
entered the grounds of the Minturn house, 
next door. The lawyer, I had understood, 
was a widower, and, though he lived in 
Stratfield only part of the time, he still 
maintained his house there. 

We rang the bell and a middle-aged house- 
keeper answered. 

“T am from the water company,” Craig 
began politely. ‘‘We are testing the water 
—perhaps will supply consumers with 
filters. Can you let me have a sample?” 

She did not demur, but invited usin. As 
she drew the water, Craig watched her hands 
closely. She seemed to have difficulty in 
holding the glass, and, as she handed it to 
him, I noticed a peculiar hanging-down of 
the wrist. Kennedy poured the sample 
into a second vial, and I noticed that it was 
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turbid, too. With no mention of the trag- 
edy to her employer, he excused himself, 
and we walked slowly back to the road. 

Between the two.houses, Kennedy paused, 
and for several moments appeared to ke 
studying them. 

We walked slowly back along the road to 
the town. As we passed the local drug 
store, Kennedy turned and sauntered in. 

He found it easy enough to get into con- 
versation with the druggist, after making 
a small purchase, and in the course of a few 
minutes we found ourselves gossiping be- 
hind the partition that shut off the arcana 
of the prescription counter from the rest 
of the store. 

Gradually Kennedy led the conversation 
around to the point which he wanted, and 
asked, “I wish you’d let me fix up a little 
sulphureted hydrogen.” 

“Go ahead,” granted the druggist good- 
naturedly. “I guess you can doit. Ican 
stand the smell, if you can.” 

Kennedy smiled and set to work. 

Slowly he passed the gas through the 
samples of water he had taken from the 
two houses. As he did so, the gas, bubbling 
through, made a blackish precipitate. 

“What is it?” asked the druggist curi- 
ously. 

“Lead sulphide,” replied Kennedy, strok- 
ing his chin. 

He continued to work over the vials. 

“The water contains, I should say, from 
ten to fifteen hundredths of a grain of lead 
to the gallon,” he remarked finally. 

“Where did it come from?” asked the 
druggist. 

“T got it up at Pearcy’s,” Kennedy replied 
irankly, turning to observe whether the 
druggist might betray any knowledge of it. 

“That’s strange,” he replied in genuine 
surprise. ‘Our water in Stratfield is sup- 
plied by a company to a large area, and it 
had always seemed to me to be of great 
organic purity.” 

“But the pipes are of lead, are they not?” 
asked Kennedy. 

““Y-yes,” answered the druggist, “I think 
in most places the service-pipes are of lead. 
But,” he added earnestly, as he saw the 
implication of his admission, ‘water has 
never to my knowledge been found to 
attack the pipes so as to affect it injuri- 
ously.” He turned his own faucet and 
drew a glassful. “It is normally quite 


clear,”’ he added, holding the glass up. 














It was, in fact, perfectly clear, and 
when he passed some of the gas 
throughit, nothing happened at all. 

Just then a man lounged into 
the store. 

“Hello, Doctor!” greeted- 
the druggist. 
‘‘Here are a couple 
of fellows that have 
been investigating the 
water up at Pearcy’s. 
They’ve found lead init. 
That ought to interest 
you. This is Doctor 
Gunther,” he intro- 
duced, turning to us. 

It was an unex- 
pected encounter— 
one, I imagine, that 
Kennedy might have 
preferred to take 
place under other 
circumstances. But 
he was equal to the 
occasion. 

“We've been sent 
up here to look into 
the case for the 
New York Star,” 
Kennedy said 
quickly. “I in- 
tended to come 
around to see you, 
but you have saved 
me the trouble.” 

Doctor Gunther 
looked from one a 
of us to the other. 

“Seems to me j 
the New York 
papers ought to r 
have enough to do 
without sending 
men all over the 
country making news,” he grunted. 

“Well,” drawled Kennedy quietly, “there 
seems to be a most remarkable situation up 
there at Pearcy’s—and Minturn’s, too. As 
nearly as I can make out, several people 
there are suffering from unmistakable 
signs of lead poisoning. There are the pains 
in the stomach, the colic, and then on the 
gums is that characteristic line of plumbic 
sulphide, the distinctive mark produced 
by lead. There are the wrist-drop, the 
affected eyesight, the partial paralysis, the 
hallucinations, and a condition in old Pear- 
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As Kennedy hastily ran his eye over the 
paragraphs, he became more and more excited 


cy’s case almost bordering on insanity— 
to enumerate the symptoms that seem to 
be present in varying degrees in various 
persons in the two houses.”’ 

Gunther looked at Kennedy, as if in 
doubt just how to take him. 

“That’s what the coroner says, too—lead 
poisoning,” put in the druggist, himself as 
keen as anyone else for a piece of local news. 

“That all seems to be true enough,” 
replied Gunther, at length, guardedly; 
“T recognized that, some time ago.” 

“Why do you think it affects each so 
differently?” asked the druggist. 

Doctor Gunther settled himself easily back 
in a chair to speak as one having authority. 
“Well,” he began slowly, “Miss Pearcy, 
of course, hasn’t been living there much 
until lately. As for the others, perhaps this 
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gentleman here from the Star knows that 
lead, once absorbed, may remain latent in 
the system and then make itself felt. It 
is like arsenic, an accumulative poison.” 

He shifted his position slowly, and went 
on, as if defending the course of action he 
had taken in the case. : 

“Then, too, you know, there is an indi- 
vidual as well as family and sex susceptibil- 
ity to lead. Women are especially liable 
to lead poisoning, but then, perhaps in this 
case Mrs. Pearcy comes of a family that is 
very resistant. There are many factors. 
Personally I don’t think Pearcy himself was 
resistant. Perhaps Minturn was not, either. 
At any rate, after Pearcy’s death, it was 
I who advised Minturn to take the electrol- 
ysis cure in Néw York. I took him down 
there,” added Gunther. “Confound it; 
I wish I had stayed with him!” 

He paused, and I waited anxiously to 
see whether Kennedy would make some 
reference to the discovery of the strychnin 
salts. 

“Have you any idea how the lead poison- 
ing could have been caused?” asked Ken- 
nedy instead. 

Doctor Gunther shook his head. “It is 
a puzzle to me,” he answered. “I am sure 
of only one thing. It could not be from 
working in lead, for it is needless to say 
that none of them worked.” 

“Food?” Craig suggested. 

The doctor considered. ‘I had thought 
of that. I know that many cases of lead 
poisoning have been traced to the presence 
of the stuff in ordinary foods, drugs, and 
drinks. I have examined the foods, es- 
pecially the bread. I even went so far as 
to examine the kitchen-ware to see if there 
could be anything wrong with the glazing. 
They don’t drink wines and beers, into which, 
now and then, the stuff seems to get.” 

“You seem to have a good grasp of the 
subject,” flattered Kennedy, as we rose 
to go. “I can hardly blame you for neg- 
lecting the water, since everyone here seems 
to be so sure of the purity of the supply.” 

Gunther said nothing. I was not sur- 
prised, for, at the very least, no one likes 
to have an outsider come in and put his 
finger directly on the raw spot. 

We left the druggist’s, and Kennedy, 
glancing at his watch, remarked: “If you 
will go down to the station, Walter, and get 
that package we left there, I shall be much 
obliged to you. I want to make just one 


more stop, at the office of the water com- 
pany, and I think I shall just about have 
time for it. There’s a pretty good restau- 
rant across the street. Meet me there, and 
by that time I shall know whether to carry 
out a little plan I have outlined or not.” 

We dined in a leisurely manner, which 
seemed strange to me, for it was not Ken- 
nedy’s custom to let moments fly uselessly 
when he was on a case. However, I soon 
found out why it was. He was waiting for 
darkness. 

As soon as the lights began to glow in 
the little stores on the main street, we sallied 
forth, taking the direction of the Pearcy 
and Minturn houses. 

On the way he dropped into the hardware 
store and purchased a light spade and one 
of the small, pocket electric flashlights, 
about which he wrapped a piece of card- 
board in such a way as to make a most 
effective dark lantern. 

Both the Pearcy and Minturn houses 
were in nearly total darkness when we 
arrived. They sat well back from the road 
and were plentifully shielded by shrubbery. 
Then, too, at night it was not a much fre- 
quented neighborhood. We could easily 
hear the footsteps of anyone approaching 
on the walk, and an occasional automobile 
gliding past did not worry us in the least. 

“T have calculated carefully from an 
examination of the water-company’s map,” 
said Craig, ‘‘ just where the water-pipe of the 
two houses branches off from the main 
in the road.” 

After a measurement or two from some 
landmark, we set to work a few feet inside, 
under cover of the bushes and the shadows, 
like two grave-diggers. 

Kennedy had been wielding the spade 
vigorously for a few minutes when it touched 
something metallic. There, just beneath 
the frost-line, we came upon the service- 
pipe. 

He widened the hole and, carefully scrap- 
ing off the damp earth that adhered to the 
pipe, cut out a small piece and quickly 
plugged the strong stream of water that 
spurted from the cut end. 

“T hope they don’t suspect anything like 
this in the houses with their water cut off,” 
he remarked, as he carefully split the piece 
open lengthwise and examined it under the 
light. 

On the interior of the pipe could be seen 
patchy lumps of white which projected 
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about an eighth of an inch above the in- 
ternal surface. As the pipe dried in the 
warm night air, they could easily be brushed 
off as a white powder. 

“What is it—strychnin?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, regarding it thought- 
fully with some satisfaction. ‘That is 
lead carbonate. There can be no doubt 
that the turbidity of the water was due to 
this powder in suspension. A little dis- 
solves in the water, while the scales and 
incrustations in fine particles are carried 
along in the current. As a matter of fact, 
the amount necessary to make the water 
poisonous need not be large.” 

He applied a little instrument to the cut 
ends of the pipe. As I bent over, I could 
see the needle on its dial deflected just a bit. 

“My voltmeter,” he said reading it, 
“shows that there is a current of about 1.8 
volts passing through this pipe all the 
time.” 

“Electrolysis of water-pipes!” I ex- 
claimed, thinking of statements I had heard 
by engineers. ‘‘That’s what they mean by 
stray or vagabond currents, isn’t it?” 

He had seized the lantern and was eagerly 


following up and down the line of the water- 


pipe. At last he stopped, with a low ex- 
clamation, at a point where an electric- 
light wire supplying the Minturn cottage 
crossed overhead. Fastened inconspic- 
uously to the trunk of a tree which served 
as a support for the wire, was another wire 
which led down from it and was buried in 
the ground. Craig turned up the soft earth 
as fast as he could, until he reached the 
pipe at this point. There was the buried 
wire wound several times around it. 

As quickly and as neatly as possible, he 
inserted a connection between the severed 
ends of the pipe to restore the flow of water 
to the houses and covered up the holes he 
had dug. Then he unwrapped the package 
which we had tugged about all day, and in 
a narrow path between the bushes, which 
led to the point where the wire had tapped 
the electric-light feed, he placed in a shallow 
hole in the ground a peculiar apparatus. 

As nearly as I could make it out it con- 
sisted of two flat platforms between which, 
covered over and protected, was a slip of 
paper which moved forward, actuated by 
clockwork, and pressed on by a sort of 
stylus. Then he covered it over lightly 
with dirt so that unless’ anyone had been 
looking for it, it would never be noticed. 
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It was late when we reached the city 
again, but Kennedy had one more piece 
of work, and that devolved on me. All the 
way down on the train he had been writing 
and rewriting something. 

“Walter,” he said, as the train pulled 
into the station, “I want that published 
in to-morrow’s papers.” 

I looked over what he had written. It 

was one of the most sensational stories 
I have ever fathered, beginning, “Latest 
of the victims of the unknown poisoner of 
whole families in Stratfield, Connecticut, 
is Miss Isabel Pearcy, whose father, Ran- 
dall Pearcy, died last week.” 
_ [knew that it was a “plant” of some kind, 
for, so far, he had discovered no evidence 
that Miss Pearcy had been affected. What 
his purpose was, I could not guess, but I got 
the story printed. 

The next morning early, Kennedy was 
quietly at work in the laboratory. ” 

“What is this treatment of lead poisoning 
by electrolysis?” I asked. 

“Brand-new, Walter,” replied Kennedy. 
“Tt has been discovered that ions will flow 
directly through the membranes.” 

“Tons?” I repeated. ‘What are ions?” 

“Travelers,” he answered smiling, “so 
named by Faraday from the Greek word 
“ion”’, “going.”’ They are positive and neg- 
ative charges of electricity of which mol- 
ecules are composed. You know, some 
believe now that matter is really composed 
of electrical energy. I think I can explain 
it best by a simile I use with my classes. It 
is as though you had a ballroom in which 
the dancers in couples represent the neutral 
molecules. There are a certain number of 
isolated men and women — dissociated 
ions P 

“Who don’t know these new dances,” 
I interrupted. 

“They all know this dance,” he laughed. 
“But, to be serious in the simile, suppose 
at one end of the room there is a large mir- 
ror and at the other a buffet with cigars 
and champagne. What happens to the 
dissociated ions?” 

“Well, I suppose you want me to say 
that the women gather about the mirror 
and the men about the buffet.”’ 

“Exactly. And some of the dancing 
partners separate and follow the crowd. 
Well, that room presents a picture of what 
happens in an electrolytic solution when 
the electric current is passing through it.” 
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“Thanks,” I laughed ‘That was quite 
adequate to my immature understanding.” 

Kennedy continued at work, checking up 
and arranging his data until the middle of 
the afternoon, when he went up to Stratfield. 

Having nothing better to do, I wan- 
dered out about town in the hope of running 
across some one with whom to while away 
the hours until Kennedy returned. I found 
out that, since yesterday, Broadway had 
woven an entirely new background for the 
mystery. Now it was rumored that the 
lawyer Minturn himself had been on very 
intimate terms with Mrs. Pearcy. I did 
not pay much attention to the rumor, for 
I knew that Broadway is constitutionally 
unable to believe that anybody is straight. 

Kennedy had commissioned me to keep 
in touch with Josephson, and I finally 
managed to get around to the baths, to 
find them still closed. 

’ As I was talking with him, a very muddy 
and dusty car pulled up at the door, and 
a young man whose face was marred by the 
red, congested blood-vessels that are in 
some a mark of dissipation, burst in on us. 

“What! Closed up yet, Joe?” he asked. 
“Haven’t they taken Minturn’s body 
away?” 

“Yes; it was sent up to Stratfield to-day,” 
replied the masseur, “but the coroner seems 
to want to worry me all he can.”’ 

“Too bad. Iwas up almost all last night, 
and to-day I have been out in my car— 
tired to death. Thought I might get some 
rest here. Where are you sending the boys 
—to the Longacre?”’ 

“Yes. They'll take good care of you till 
I open up again. Hope to see you back 
again, then, Mr. Pearcy,” he added, as 
the young man turned and hurried -out to 
his car again. “That was that young 
Pearcy, you know. Nice boy—but living 
the life too fast. What’s Kennedy doing— 
anything?” 

I did not like the jaunty bravado of the 
masseur, which now seemed to be returning, 
since nothing definite had taken shape. I 
determined that he should not pump me, 
as he evidently was trying to do. I had at 
least fulfilled Kennedy’s commission, and 
felt that the sooner I left Josephson the 
better for both of us. 

I was surprised at dinner to receive a wile 
from Craig saying that he was bringing 
down Doctor Gunther, Mrs. Pearcy, and 
Isabel to New York, and asking me to have 
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Warner Pearcy and Josephson at the labora- 
tory at nine o’clock. 

By strategy I managed to persuade 
Pearcy to come, and as for Josephson, he 
could not very well escape, though I saw 
that as long as nothing more had happened, 
he was more interested in “fixing” the police 
so that he could resume business than any- 
thing else. 

As we entered the laboratory that night, 
Kennedy, who had left his party at a down- 
town hotel to freshen up, met us each at the 
door. Instead of conducting us in front of 
his laboratory-table, which was the natural 
way, he led us singly around through the 
narrow space back of it. 

I recall that, as I followed him, I half 
imagined that the floor gave way just a 
bit, and there flashed over me, by a queer 
association of ideas, the recollection of 
having visited an amusement park not 
long before where merely stepping on an 
innocent-looking section of the flooring 
had resulted in a tremendous knocking and 
banging underneath, much to the delight 
of the lovers of slap-stick humor. 

“The discovery of poison and its identi- 
fication,”’ began Craig, at last, when we had 
all arrived and were seated about him, 
“often involves not only the use of chem- 
istry but also a knowledge of the chemical 
effect of the poison on the body, and the 
gross as well as microscopic changes which 
it produces in various tissues and organs— 
changes, some due to mere contact, others 
to the actual chemico-physiological reac- 
tion between the poison and the body.” 

His hand was resting on the poles of a 
large battery as he proceeded. “Every day 
the medical detective plays a more and more 
important part in the detection of crime, 
and I might say that, except in the case of 
crime complicated by a lunacy plea, his 
work has earned the respect of the courts 
and of detectives. In the case of insanity, 
the discredit is the fault rather of the law 
itself. The ways in which the doctor can 
be of use in untangling the facts in many 
forms of crime have become so numerous 
that the profession of medical detectives 
may almost be called a specialty.” 

Kennedy repeated what he had already 
told me about electrolysis, then placed be- 
tween the poles of the battery a large piece 
of raw beef. He covered the negative 
electrode with blotting paper and soaked 
it in a beaker near at hand. 








“This solution,” he explained, “is com- 
posed of potassium iodide. In this other 
beaker I have a mixture of ordinary starch.” 

He soaked the positive electrode in the 
starch and then jammed the two on oppo- 
site sides against the soft red meat. Then 
he applied the current. A few moments 
later he withdrew the positive electrode. 
Both it and the meat under it were blue! 

“What has happened?” he asked. “The 
iodine ions have actually passed through 
the beef to the positive pole and the paper 
on the electrode. Here we have starch 
iodide. 

“T may say,” he continued, “that the 
medical view of electricity is changing, due 
in large measure to the genius of the French- 
man, Doctor Leduc. The body, we know, 
is composed largely of water, with salts of 
soda and potash. It is an excellent elec- 
trolyte. Yet most doctors regard the 
introduction of substances by the electric 
current as insignificant or non-existent. 
But, on the contrary, the introduction of 
drugs by electrolysis is regular and, far 
from being insignificant, may very easily 
bring about death. 

“That action,” he went on, looking from 
one of us to another, “may be therapeutic, 
as in the cure for lead poisoning by re- 
moving the lead, or it may be toxic, as 
in the case of actually introducing such 
a poison as_ strychnin into 
the body by the same 
forces that will remove 
the lead.” 

He paused a mo- 
ment to enforce the 
point which had al- 
ready been sug- 
gested. I glanced 
about hastily. If 
anyone in his lit- 
tle audience was 
guilty, no one 
betrayed it, for 
all were follow- 
ing him, fasci- 
nated. Yet in 
the wildly throb- 
bing brain of some 
one of them the 
guilty knowledge 
must be seared in- 
delibly. Would the 
mere accusation be 
enough to dissociate the 
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truth from that brain or would Kennedy 
have to resort to other means? 

““Some one,” he went on, in a low, tense 
voice, leaning forward, “some one who knew 
this effect, placed strychnin salts on one of 
the electrodes of the bath which Owen 
Minturn was to use.” 

He did not pause. Evidently he was 
planning to let the force of his exposure 
be cumulative, until, from its sheer mo- 
mentum, it carried everything before it. 

“Walter,” he ordered quickly, “lend me 
a hand.” 

Together we moved the _ laboratory- 
table as he directed. 

There, in the floor, concealed by the 
shadow, he had placed the same appara- 
tus which I had seen him bury in the path 
between the Pearcy and Minturn estates 
at Stratfield. 

We scarcely breathed. 

“This,” he explained rapidly, “is what is 
known as a kinograph—the invention of 
Professor Hele-Shaw, of London. It en- 
ables me to identify a person by his or her 
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walk. Each of you, as you entered this 
room, has passed over this apparatus and 
has left a different mark on the paper which 
registers.” 

For a moment he stopped, as if gathering 
strength for the final assault. 

“Until late this afternoon, I had this 
kinograph secreted at a certain place in 
Stratfield. Some one had tampered with 
the leaden water-pipes and the electric- 
light cable. Fearful that the lead poisoning 
brought on by electrolysis might not produce 
its result in the intended victim, that per- 
son took advantage of the new discoveries 
in electrolysis to complete that work by 
introducing the deadly strychnin during 
the very process of cure of the lead poison- 
ing.” 

He slapped down a copy of a newspaper. 

“In the news this morning, I told just 
enough of what I had discovered and col- 
ored it in such a way that I was sure I would 
arouse apprehension. I did it because 
I wanted to make the criminal revisit the 
real scene of the crime. There was a double 
motive, now—to remove the evidence and 
to check the spread of the poisoning.” 

He reached over, tore off the paper with 
a quick, decisive motion, and laid it beside 
another strip, a little discolored by moisture, 
as though the damp earth had touched it. 
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“That person, alarmed lest something 
in the cleverly laid plot might be discovered, 
went to a certain spot to remove the traces 
of the diabolical work which were hidden 
there. My kinograph shows the footsteps, 
shows as plainly as if I had been present the 
exact person who tried to obliterate the 
evidence.”’ 

An ashen pallor seemed to spread over 
the face of Miss Pearcy, as Kennedy shot 
out the words. 

“That person,” Kennedy emphasized, 
“had planned to put out of the way one who 
had brought disgrace on the Pearcy family. 
It was an act of private justice!” 

Mrs. Pearcy could stand the strain no 
longer. She had broken down and was 
weeping incoherently. I strained my ears 
to catch what she was murmuring. It was 
Minturn’s name, not Gunther’s, that was 
on her lips. 

“But,” cried Kennedy, raising an accu- 
satory finger from the kinograph tracing 
and pointing it like the finger of fate it- 
self, “the self-appointed avenger forgot that 
the leaden water-pipe was common to the 
two houses. Old Mr. Pearcy, the wronged, 
died first. Isabel has guessed the family 
skeleton—has tried hard to shield you, 
but, Warner Pearcy, you are the mur- 
derer!”’ 
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Cosmopolitan Magazine 


119 West 40th Street New York City 
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A STORY OF STAGE LIFE AND A YOUNG GIRL’S SACRIFICE 


By Rex Béach 


Author of ‘‘The Spoilers,” ‘‘The Ne’ er-do- Well,” “Rope’s End,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


Synopsis—The removal of the Knight family from Vale to New York city, after Peter’s defeat in local politics, is 
necessary in order that he may accept a minor clerkship in a city department, but is desired by Mrs. Knight and the good- 
for-nothing son, Jim, chiefly as an opportunity for the advancement of the beautiful daughter, Lorelei, who, they imagine, 
can go on the stage and easily make a rich marriage. Before long, Lorelei finds herself burdened with the entire support 
of the family, since the father is crippled by an accident and the brother will not work. The girl’s beauty has attracted 
attention in the chorus, and at the end of two years, having been promoted to a small speaking part in one of Bergman's 
Revues, she is interviewed by Campbell Pope, a critic, as one of the reigning theatrical favorites. Through her dressing- 
roommate, Lilas Lynn, Lorelei makes acquaintances among men powerful in the steel industry. These include Jarvis 
Hammon, who is befriending Lilas; John T. Merkle, a cynical and dyspeptic bachelor, but a man of high moral principles; 
Hannibal Wharton, and his dissipated son, Bob. She resents the latter’s attentions, but this does not prevent his turning 
up constantly at the theater and annoying her with invitations to supper. The girl finds a real woman friend in Adorée 
Demorest, whose unenviable reputation has been manufactured for exploitation on the vaudeville stage. Adorée is really 
a good-hearted, simple-natured woman. 

Hammon’s infatuation for Lilas threatens the steel man’s business interests as well as his home, and Lorelei goes to 
Merkle when she learns that a plot is being hatched against Hammon with which Max Melcher, a friend of Lilas and a 
power in the underworld life of Broadway, is connected. Toher distress, Lorelei discovers that her brother is an associate 
of Melcher. By mere accident, Lorelei and Merkle appear at a motoring-resort, one night, just as a flash-light photograph 
has been taken of Hammon and Lilas together at supper. The magnate is sure the occurrence will lead to blackmail or 
worse. In fact, Lilas is looking forward to a day of reckoning with Hammon. She wishes to avenge the death of her father, 
sacrificed to the god of greed in a steel-mill. where Hammon, before his rise to wealth, was foreman. 

Merkle and Lorelei figure in the story as it appears in certain newspapers. Melcher starts action against Hammon on 
the ground that Lilas is his wife, and the magnate promptly settles. His own wife begins divorce proceedings. Jim Knight 
and his mother call on Merkle and ask for money—or marriage with Lorelei. This act determines Lorelei to leave home, 
and she takes a modest apartment in the house in which Hammon has established Lilas amid luxurious surroundings. 

Jim Knight and Melcher now plot to marry Lorelei to Bob Wharton. A supper-party, consisting of Lorelei, Lilas, 
Jim, and Bob, is arranged, and after Wharton is somewhat under the influence of liquor, Jim suddenly announces that he 
has asked Lorelei to marry him. Bob declares this to be so, and finally overcomes the girl’s objections. The four proceed 
immediately to Hoboken, where the ceremony is performed by a justice of the peace. They return to Lilas’s apartment to 
celebrate, when Hammon unexpectedly appears. He is furious with Lilas for her part in the marriage of his friend’s son 
with what he calls a blackmailer. Lilas continues the quarrel, reveals herself as her father’s avenger, and finally shoots 
Hammon. There were no witnesses, Jim and Bob having disappeared into Lorelei’s apartment, while Lorelei remains in 
another room. Lorelei ‘phones for Merkle, and he and Bob succeed in getting the wounded man to his home without 
notice, Bob bribing a cabby and taking his place on the box. Hammon insists that he shot himself accidentally. Prepara- 
tions are made for Lilas to sail for Europe that very day. cE 

Hammon dies, and Hannibal Wharton comes to New York. As soon as possible he sees Bob and denounces Lorelei 
and her family as blackmailers who have trapped the boy and offers to buy his release. A violent scene follows, in which 
Bob defends his wife, and the father cuts off his allowance. Lorelei agrees to stick to her husband as long as he keeps 
away from drink and leads a straight life. She finds the hardest task of her life in keeping him sober. Bob has one serious 
lapse due to the intriguing of Jim, who, with his mother, is bent on separating the couple, since the husband is penniless. 
Bob gets a small position with a Wall Street office, but loses it through his father’s influence. Finally, by chance, on the 
strength of a wager, he has an opportunity of getting his friends as customers for his tailor and makes a considerable amount 
of money as commissions. The outlook now seems more promising, and Lorelei gives up the theater. 

After a most unpleasant experience at a week-end party among Bob's friends, Lorelei runs away, but a reconciliation 
is effected through Pope and Adorée, who have become interested in each other. Lorelei’s discovery of approaching mater- 
nity helps in this. Jim Knight reveals the secret of Hammon’s death to Melcher. Lilas is brought back, and, with the 
the connivance of a corrupt police official, an organized scheme of blackmail is worked upon Merkle and Bob. The latter 
has prospered, and is nowa partner in the tailoring establishment. So he pays at first, on account of Lorelei’s condition, 
but the demands of the conspirators finally reach the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. 


HERE was but one man to whom Merkle nodded reflectively. “I was 

Bob dared appeal in this un- mistaken in you,” he admitted. “I didn’t 

happy situation, and that man think the marriage would last. I suppose 

was John Merkle. The banker you are immensely pleased with yourself— 

listened gravely to Bob’s re- reformed character, aren’t you?” 

cital, then inquired, with ap- “Pleased with myself? Not much! Lor- 

parent irrelevance, elei reformed me. I didn’t have anything 
“You are mighty fond of Lorelei, aren’t to do with it.” 

you?” “Good! I wondered if you took all the 

“Why, of course!” —~ credit to yourself. Lorelei did do it, and 
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I don’t intend to let you forget the fact. 
Now, about this Lynn woman—you have 
been stung, Bob.”’ 

“You think so? I wonder—— 

“Don’t be a fool!” 

“You think it is a frame-up?” 

“What else could it be? Think!” 

Bob exploded, in desperation. “I can’t 
think with my wife in this condition. How- 
ever, if you’re right I’m going to see Max 
Melcher and tell him about Lorelei. Then 
I’m going to make him wait.” 

“Make him! Make him!” * 

“Ves, I’m going to make him wait.” 
Bob’s lips were white; he raised his eyes 
slowly, and Merkle saw that they were 
heavy with resentment. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the _ latter. 
“Where is your common sense? Suppose 
you let me handle this thing in my own 
way.” 

“Have you any plan?” 

“T’m never without one. They’re not 
all good plans, understand; some are very 
bad, in fact. But, you see, I have been 
expecting something like this for a long 
time. I saw blackmail in your brother-in- 
law’s face the night Jarvis Hammon was 
shot. I don’t sleep much, so I have 
time to think, and, being dyspeptic, ’m 
always suspicious. Dyspepsia has spared 
me many disappointments; people are never 
any worse than I believe them to be.” 

“You don’t believe Jim is in this, too? 
Why, he is Lorelei’s brother!” 

“What possible difference can that make 
to a man of his stamp?” the banker de- 
manded querulously. ‘Don’t you know 
your own brother-in-law? To a conscience- 
less rogue it’s no more unnatural to conspire 
against one’s relatives than against total 
strangers. It is the logical thing todo. It 
is nature’s method of protecting thestranger, 
and it’s one of the penalties for having 
relatives. You are young and sentimental; 
so I sha’n’t tell you what my plan is. 
Meanwhile, though, you may tell Lilas 
that you have acquainted me with the sit- 
uation and that I am willing to spend a lot 
of money to avoid publicity.” 

‘““You mean you are willing to pay her?” 

Merkle smiled sourly. “Let her put 
her own construction on the statement.” 

Beyond this, Merkle would give Bob little 
satisfaction, but, later in the day, after a 
short telephone conversation, he called at 
one of the up-town political clubs and in- 
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quired for Senator Sabin. The senator 
was expecting him, and Merkle lost no 
time in explaining his trouble. 

Nature had endowed Sabin with the 
faculty of hearing more than people said 
and saying less than people heard. He sat, 
now, with a graven smile upon his fat, good- 
humored face, but with eyes that were 
serious and watchful. Only once did he 
interrupt his caller’s recital, and then at 
the mention of Inspector Snell. 

“Snell!” he exclaimed sharply. 
you sure?” 

“So the woman says.’ 

Sabin nodded; he carefully matched his 
fingers, tip to tip, and then relapsed into 
silence. Merkle went on with his story, 
feeling, the while, as if he were addressing an 
audience of two men—one, a sympathetic, 
convivial soul; the other, a baffling, sinister 
person behind a mask. But when Sabin 
finally spoke it was as neither; his voice 
was friendly and matter-of-fact. 

“This is a bad business, John.” 

The banker broke out, irritably: ‘Now 
don’t begin that! I have a pastor who 
keeps me in spiritual uncertainty, and a 
doctor who torments me physically, and 
a business that’s hell in both directions. I 
didn’t come here to swap tears; I want 
help.” 

“Tt may cost 

“Of course it may. I don’t expect you 
to square it with a bunch of double English 
violets, but it can be squared, and it must be, 
if only for the sake of Hammon’s women 
folks.” 

The senator nodded. “First we will have 
to eliminate the gang—clean them out.” 
He made an expansive, eloquent gesture. 
“You don’t object?” 

“Kill ’em, if necessary,” Merkle growled 
vindictively. 

“Very well; I’ll do my best.” 

“Then it’s done.” 

Merkle rose with relief, shook the sen- 
ator’s limp and pudgy hand, then departed, 
knowing that the secret of Jarvis Hammon’s 
death was quite as safe in Sabin’s keeping 
as in his own. That plump, imperturbable 
politician had long been one of the trium- 
virate that ruled the city, and Merkle knew 
him to be the tomb of confessions far more 
startling than this; he knew, also, that, al- 
though Sabin took toll of the public in the 
way of all powerful political rulers, he put 
no price on his favors. 
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That evening, Inspector Snell occupied 
the same chair in which Merkle had sat, 
and found himself the target of Sabin’s 
veiled stare. Snell was a bulky, forceful, 
unimaginative man. He was vastly im- 
pressive in his uniform, but the senator’s 
questions appeared to bewilder him. 

“What do you mean—Melcher?” the 
inspector finally inquired. 

“He claims you give him protection.” 

The officer’s face purpled. ‘Oh, he does, 
does he? Well, you’d know if I did, 
wouldn’t you? That’s how them fellows 
get along—by selling something they can’t 
deliver.” 

“Ever take any of his money?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“What do you know about the killing of 
Jarvis Hammon?” 

‘‘Hammon, the steel man? Why, he 
wasn’t killed, was he?” Snell was plainly 
puzzled. ‘Well, well!” he confessed, when 
the truth had been gently eased into his 
mind. ‘That’s news! I’m much obliged 
for the tip, Senator.” 

“Wait a minute. 
at all,” Sabin said quickly. 
acted in self-defense.” ‘ 

“Ha! They all do. I’m thinking about 
myself. This is a big case, and it will do 
me a lot of good to work it out.” 

“Tt will break you,” the senator mur- 
mured quietly. ‘You are getting ahead 
just as fast as it is possible, Snell. Cut 
out this grave-robbing stuff and make 
some real friends. Understand? You need 
friends of the right sort, and this is your 
chance.” 

For some time longer the twomen talked 
guardedly. At last the inspector rose to 
leave, saying: “I think I have all the details 
now, and I'll scatter the gang as quick as 
possible. I can hang something on the 
woman easy enough, and the boy, too, but 
it’s different with Max. He has a drag.” 

“Leave Max to me. Do you need 
money?” 

“Not from your friends, Senator,” the 
officer disclaimed hastily. “I’m only too 
glad to help out in any way I can.” 

To Bob Wharton, the suspense of the 
next few days was trying in the extreme, 
particularly as Merkle kept declaring there 
- was nothing to report, while Jimmy Knight 
betrayed an apprehension so pitiable as 
well-nigh to banish suspicion of his com- 
plicity in the plot. But, before long, there 
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came to pass, in various quarters, certain 
events which gave Bob cause for thought. 
Strangely enough, these events, one and all, 
had some effect, either direct or indirect, 
upon the habitués of Tony-the-Barber’s 
place. To begin with, Tony himself was 
summoned to headquarters and forced to 
spend a distressing half-hour with a harsh, 
ill-natured police official, as a result of 
which the pinochle-room at the rear of the 
barber shop was closed and the door nailed 
up. With an unnatural show of indignation, 
Tony warned its frequenters to stay away 
from his shop. Naturally, he had recourse 
to Melcher, who promised to square the 
misunderstanding. But, for once, Melcher 
failed. When his efforts proved fruitless, 
he was puzzled. So was Tony. The 
man upon whom Max relied for help was 
likewise at a loss, and finally hazarded the 
opinion that Tony must have made an 
enemy of somebody “higher up.” 

This chilling phenomenon was still a 
subject of discussion when Armistead was 
arrested for selling cocaine. Now Armi- 
stead’s addiction to the drug was well known 
—in fact, he readily confessed to it—but, 
knowing only too well the risks involved in 
its sale, he had never even contemplated 
such a thing. He was outraged and in- 
credulous, but a dope-shattered derelict 
swore out a complaint against him, and 
when Armistead’s room was_ searched, 
strange to relate, the police discovered a 
considerable amount of cocaine concealed 
therein. Bail was fixed at an unusually 
high figure, and Max Melcher wondered 
vaguely as he arranged to meet it. 

Misfortunes multiplied rapidly. On the 
very next day, Young Sullivan was caught 
picking pockets in the Times Square sub- 
way station, and once more Max was forced 
to journey jailward. Sullivan’s story gave 
his chief still more occasion for thought, for 
this arrest seemed plainly “a frame,” being 
absurd upon its face. The pugilist had 
huge, misshapen paws that could scarcely 
explore his own, much less another’s pock- 
ets, and his stiffened fingers could not palm 
a coin in the dark; yet a stranger had ac- 
cused him of deftly lifting a watch. It 
seemed significant that two plain-clothes 
men should have been at Sullivan’s elbow 
at the moment. The prize-fighter had 
acted according to his nature, and a fine 
row had resulted, in the midst of which 
there had dropped out of his clothes a gold 
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watch, which Sullivan violently protested 
he had never seen before. His imperious 
demand upon Max for help was resentfully 
couched, but Melcher dared not refuse 
to act as his bondsman. 

Max was worried when he left the jail, 
and his perturbation increased when he 
discovered, late that night, that Armistead 
had disappeared, with the evident inten- 
tion of jumping his bond. Convinced now 
that something must be badly out of joint, 
he lost no time in warning Lilas Lynn to 
go slow with her blackmailing enterprise. 
Indeed, he ordered her to drop it entirely 
until he had time to discover where the 
trouble lay. 

Upon the girl this command had an un- 
expected effect; for not only did it prove 
to her that Max had lost his pull at head- 
quarters but it also strengthened her de- 
termination to betray him in accordance 
with Jimmy Knight’s suggestion. Why, 
indeed, should she share her gains with 
anybody? If Max had no right to any 
part of the loot, what possible claim had 
Jim to share in it? Once Lilas’s cupidity 


was aroused, it banished even that meager 
ghost of honor that is supposed to prevail 


among thieves; and disregarding Max’s 
caution, she decided to take things entirely 
into her own hands. 

It did not take her long to see that 
Wharton had changed since their last in- 
terview, and accordingly she did not put 
herself to the trouble of acting—in fact, 
Bob allowed her no opportunity of doing so. 

“Now don’t give me that stall about 
Melcher,” he said, in answer to her first 
inquiries. “I’m on.” 

Miss Lynn’s cheeks had lost the power 
of changing color, but her eyes were as 
expressive as ever, and now, as she stared 
at her victim, they showed a certain in- 
flexibility of purpose. 

“You must have been talking to Merkle,” 
she said slowly. 

“Exactly. He’s not such a fool as I am.” 

“Well?” There was an insolent rising 
inflection in Lilas’s voice. “What are you 
going to do about it?” 

Bob had prepared himself for some de- 
nial, for some pretense of ignorance, at 
least, and he was taken aback at this ready 
acceptance of his challenge. Something 
malevolent in her air increased his uneasiness. 

“You say you love Lorelei; you pretend 
to be grateful to me.” 


So she sent for Bob.’ 


As if the mere heat of his accusation had 
ignited her fury, Lilas interrupted him 
angrily. ‘Oh, cut out that love-and-grati- 
tude talk! I want money, do you under- 
stand? Money! You think I won’t dare 
go through with this, and so does Merkle. 
You, neither of you, can understand why 
I'll take a chance on ‘the chair’ just to 
make you pay. Well, that’s because you 
are men, and because you are healthy and 
happy and have something to live for. But 
what have I got? I’m sick. I’m going to 
pieces. Ill be gone in a few years if I don’t 
get the coin. I’ve always fought and I’ve 
usually been licked, but I won’t be licked 
this time. Men like you and John Merkle 
licked me— Why, I was licked before 
I had learned to fight back, and you taught 
me to hate you before I had put on long 
dresses.” 

“You know that’s not true!” Bob cried 
sharply. ‘You harmed men before they 
ever harmed you. You hated Jarvis Ham- 
mon, and yet he did more for you than 
anyone in all your life; Merkle helped you, 
too, when you needed help, and so did I. 
Lorelei was your friend ee 

“Bah! I haven’t any friends; I never 
had any, and I don’t want any now. No- 
body ever did anything for me. You and 
John Merkle are going to pay me for what 
other men have put me through. Oh,come; 
I’m not bluffing! You're afraid to stand 
the gaff, but ’mnot. I’mgettingold. My 
looks are gone. Who’s going to pay me, if 
you don’t? Who—” Lilas’s voice, which 
had risen steadily, broke now, and she 
shook a clenched fist in Wharton’s face. 
He saw that she had worked herself up into 
one of her abrupt, reasonless rages. 

“T’ve got you!” she keened. “I can 
drag you, and your sick wife, and Merkle, 
and those Hammon women out into the 
light, and I’ll doit, too. I can make you all 
squirm; so let’s get down to cases. There’s 
millions of dollars among you, millions that 
were squeezed out of my kind of people; 
now I’m going to try my hand at squeezing. 
If I lose—very well. But I’ll holler, and 
you'll have to stop my mouth or the world 
will hear. You don’t dare holler.” 

“I’m glad you’re in the open at last,” 
Bob told her roughly. ‘We'll see if Mel- 
cher is as desperate as 3 

“Melcher!” screamed the girl. “He’s a 
fool! He’s scared already, but I’m not, and 
I’m the one to settle with, remember that. 
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Go to Max, if you want to. Sound the 
alarm! Do anything you please,” she 
mocked, ‘‘but get your pennies together, or 
I'll bawl you out from the housetops.”’ 

There was no arguing with her, as she 
was drunk with the sense of her advantage, 
and Bob could only depart, his ears ringing 
unpleasantly with her threats. 

As to just what effect her unrestrained 
spleen would have, or in which direction 
it might work the greatest damage, he was 
uncomfortably in doubt. For himself, 
he had no particular fears, but he dreaded 
terribly the effect upon his wife. It 
seemed to him, therefore, that the only way 
of gaining time was to pay Lilas enough to 
satisfy her. The more he thought of this 
the more imperative seemed the necessity, 
but when he ventured to submit the prop- 
osition to Merkle, the banker curtly re- 
fused to entertain it. 

Sick with anxiety, weak at thought of 
the peril to his wife’s health, Bob deter- 
mined to call upon Max Melcher and demand 
immunity upon pain of violence. Accord- 
ingly he turned his steps in the direction of 
the Metropolitan Club. But as he neared 
his destination, he found a crowd gathered 
in front of the place; two patrol-wagons 
were backed up to the curb opposite the 
gambling-house; a line of policemen 
streamed in and out of the premises. Some 
of the officers were armed with axes and 
sledges; others carried burdens that evoked 
jeers and taunts from the bystanders. 

Doubting the evidence of his own eyes, 
Bob elbowed his way closer. It was true! 
The .Metropolitan Club, the oldest, the 
safest, the best protected palace of chance 
in the city, was the object of a daylight 
raid! 

Bob was not a dull young man. In time, 
a light broke through his troubled mind, 
and he returned to Broadway, lost in 
thought. Evidently Merkle’s plan was 
working. r 
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ching, cality of Tony’s back 
room, Jiffsheu of late taken up loafing- 
quarters in a Seventh Avenue saloon 
frequented by a coterie of parasitic young 
men who subsisted on the crowds which 
passed daily in and out of the Pennsylvania 
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Station. On the very afternoon of the 
Melcher raid, Jine was sitting at a table 
with one of these fellows, lending a willing 
ear to tales of easy money, when he felt 
a touch upon his shoulder, and looking up, 
found a plain-clothes man standing over 
him. The stranger wore no visible badge 
of authority, but Jim knew him instantly 
for what he was. In the background, an- 
other person with the same indefinable 
stamp of the “bull” watched proceedings 
with an expressionless face. 

Now, Jim had the heart of a rabbit, and 
being forever busy in “framing” some one, 
his first suspicion was that he himself was 
being framed. This suspicion proved all 
too correct. Never in his worst dreams had 
he experienced anything so distressing as 
what followed his arrest, for it seemed as 
if these officers cherished a personal grudge 
against him. They seemed prejudiced for 
no reason whatever, and they made their 
aversion patent in several professionally 
effective ways. Jim found his arms twisted 
backward and upward until his bones 
cracked and his joints came loose; with 
wrists pinioned behind his shoulder-blades 
and walking on his toes, he was propelled 
into the street. Since this was his first 
arrest, he did not know enough to go quietly, 


‘and when one of his captors released his 


grip, he tried to wrench himself loose. 
Cossacks could not mistreat a prisoner 
more brutally than these policemen mis- 
treated poor, cringing, spineless Jimmy 
Knight. He reached the _ station-house 
more dead than alive, and then when he saw 
a loaded revolver removed from his own 
pocket, he utterly collapsed. Weeping like 
a woman, he was led to a cell and left to 
meditate upon the inconsistencies and in- 
justices of the Sullivan Law. 

As the hours crept by and his efforts to 
obtain assistance proved unavailing, he 
began to understand something of Young 
Sullivan’s and Armistead’s feelings. Then 
light came to him; he learned of the dis- 
aster to the Metropolitan Club and im- 
mediately lost faith in Melcher’s ability 
to help him, with the result that when he 
was finally led to Inspector Snell’s office for 
the third degree, he “squealed”’ promptly. 
In his panic to save himself, he volunteered 
even more of his private history than the 
inspector desired to hear, and was only too 
willing to make known all of the facts of 
the Hammon case. Nor did he withhold 
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the truth about the present attempt at 
blackmailing Bob Wharton and Merkle. 
It seemed, however, that his earnest desire 
to help the law was scarcely appreciated, 
for even after he -had affixed his signature 
to the documents which Snell placed be- 
fore him, he was led back to his cell. 


Rules were far from strict at Lilas Lynn’s 
hotel. The employees were not over- 
courteous at any time, and, although in 
theory callers announced themselves by 
telephone before going up-stairs, this was 
a custom generally honored in the breach. 
No question, therefore, was raised when a 
heavily built, capable-looking man, with 
large hands and feet, inquired for Miss 
Lynn’s room-number and stepped into the 
elevator without declaring his business. 

Lilas herself opened the door at his knock, 
but showed some reluctance at admitting 
him until he murmured the magic word, 
“Headquarters,” whereupon she fell back 
with a look of startled inquiry in her eyes. 
The stranger did not trouble to remove his 
hat; after a swift inventory of the room he 
announced, 

“The inspector sent me to see you.” 

“What inspector?” 

“Snell.” 

“Yes?” 
trolled. 

“Your orders is to leave town. Be out 
and away at eight o’clock; that’s four hours. 
Understand?” 

“You must be crazy,” Lilas cried, with 
a show of spirit. “What have I done? 
Inspector Snell, eh? I don’t know him, 
and he don’t know me.” 

“T guess he knows you, allright. 
bells, sister. Ill be back then.” 

“But—what for? I haven’t done any- 
thing.”’ Incensed at the fellow’s total in- 
difference, she ran on fiercely. ‘I won’t go. 
I’m no crook. You can’t hustle me out 
like this. Dll fight. Ive got friends and 
I’ve got money, and I’m going to stay right 
here. You haven’t anything on me, for 
I haven’t done anything.” 

The policeman silently drew from his 
pocket an envelop, which he handed to her. 

“Before you talk any louder, suppose you 
give this the ‘once over,’”’ he said. 

Lilas glanced at the proffered package 
with a sneer. 

“Bah! Don’t you think I know a war- 
rant?” Then, as she opened the envelop 


Lilas’s voice was badly con- 


Eight 


_ you, I’d take it on the run.” 


and scanned its contents, she started. To 
conceal the tremor of her hand she spread 
the documents upon her center-table and 
turned her back to the visitor. An odd 
rigidity crept over her. When she swung 
about to speak, her voice was harsh but 
her defiance had lessened. 

“T don’t understand——’” 

“Oh, I guess you do! Anyhow, the 
whole story’s there. You see, Armistead 
spilled—that’s why he jumped his bond; he 
was afraid of Melcher’s gunmen. We got 
Sullivan, too; and as for Knight—say, that 
little grafter sprained his wrist signing 
affidavits.” 

“Rot! You don’t expect me to believe 
all this?” Lilas demanded uncertainly. 
“Why, these confessions are probably 
phony! You dictated them yourself, for 
all I know. Anyhow, they don’t mean 
anything to me.” 

“Well, you’d ought to know whether 
they do or not.”’ The policeman calmly 
refolded the papers. 

“What about Max?” 

“Oh, he takes it all right. He knows 
we’ve got it on him, and he knows when to 
lay down a hand. Max is a good sport. 
But I ain’t here to swap gossip. If I was 
“(its 


“T won’t go,” stormed the girl. 


a put-up job to get me away.” 
“Have it your own way, but I'll be 
back at eight with a regular honest-to- 


goodness warrant.” The officer nodded and 
walked out heavily. 

When she was alone again, Lilas felt as 
if her knees would give way. For the first 
time she realized that she had no single 
friend to whom she could turn or in whose 
assistance she could put faith. Before the 
plain-clothes man she had maintained a 
pretense of firmness, but it had been mere 
bravado, for, in her soul, she had known 
those documents to be authentic. Their 
contents proved them so, and, now that the 
police knew all, resistance was plainly futile. 

As she pondered the situation, anger at 
the treachery of her confederates grew and 
caused her to forget her owr'*amtended 
treachery to them. Ezre holler.” ~~ ‘was 
defying the officer, she Ithe mem, atgghecon- 
cile herself to the idea of fliga.!and now she 
set about her preparations. 

Four hours! Well, they had given her 
time enough. Much could be done in four 
hours. Eight o’clock would see her well 
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Her eyes were as expressive as ever, and now, as she stared at her. victim, they showed a certain 
inflexibility of purpose. “You must have beea talking to Merkle,” she said slowly. 
“Exactly. He's not such a fool as I am.” “Well?” There was an insolent 
rising inflection in Lilas's voice. ‘ What are you going to do about it?“ 
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out from under the shadow of the law. 
The law! Lilas sneered as she reflected 
that the law invariably shielded the rich 
and prosperous while it oppressed the poor 
and the needy. 

Of late, her periods of independence from 
cocaine were becoming shorter and of less 
frequent occurrence, and before she had 
proceeded far with her packing, she found 
herself badly in need of stimulation. Her 
resistance was running low, it seemed. 
That splendid recklessness which had sus- 
tained her when she flung her demand at 
Bob was entirely gone now. She was oddly 
nervous and unstrung; so she turned to the 
white powders. 

Their effect was prompt and pleasant, 
as always; they enabled her to lay vigorous 
hold once more upon her scattered faculties. 
As she flung her belongings into her trunk, 
her first black regrets and disappointments 
began to lighten, and she found herself 
looking at the matter more philosophically. 
After all, things were never quite hopeless; 
she had played for big stakes and lost 
through no fault of her own but through the 
treachery of others. Well, this was not her 
first defeat, and certainly it would not be 
her last opportunity. She would pretend 
to yield; she would go away and wait. 
Yes, that was best. She could always re- 
turn, and so long as her money lasted, so 
long as those blessed powders were available, 
she was assured of bodily and mental com- 
fort, at least. Meanwhile, no one could 
rob her of her secret, and sometime, some- 
how, it could be coined into money. Bob 
Wharton, John Merkle, the Hammon 
women, through their influence with the 
police, might exile her from New York, 
might hound her from place to place, but 
so long as she retained that secret, they were 
all more or less in her power and could not 
deny her at least a comfortable living. 
She even smiled contemptuously as she 
looked back upon the way she had fooled 
Bob Wharton and the concern he had shown 
for Lorelei. 

Then, of a sudden, Lilas awoke to the 
fact that she disliked—hated—Bob’s wife. 
It’ seemed as if she had always hated her. 
Perhaps it was because of Lorelei’s beauty, 
or her superior ways, or—yes, because of 
her clean soul that nothing had been atle 
to smirch. Character—what was it but 
hypocrisy, or a luxury upon which some 
people prided themselves? From Lorelei, 
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Lilas’s thoughts wandered naturally to Jim, 
thence to his companions, and finally to 
Max Melcher. One and all, those men, at 
the first hint of danger to themselves, had 
thrown her over and sought protection. 
That was-manlike. It pleased her at this 
moment to call down punishments upon 
them and to imagine the forms those pun- 
ishments would take if she possessed the 
power to inflict them. She owed those 
fellows something, and, in particular, she 
owed Max a grudge, for the whole scheme 
had been his. 

The cocaine was working swiftly now; 
Lilas had reached the stage of exaggerated 
self-regard; her enmity toward Melcher 
grew with unnatural rapidity. She had 
evened more than one score in the past, she 
mused; why not even this one? In Jarvis 
Hammon’s case, for instance, she had taken 
the law into her own hands and had ex- 
acted payment for a wrong that most 
people would have considered dead to 
vengeance. Truly, that had been a re- 
venge! For a long time the memory of 
that night’s events had been almost in- 
tolerable: the picture of that dim-lit li- 
brary, of the staring, stricken face of her 
victim had more than once filled Lilas with 
such horror that she had taken refuge in 
double doses of cocaine; but now, strangely 
enough, she felt no repugnance whatever 
in looking back upon it. On the contrary, 
she was thrilled by the remembrance and 
exulted in her act without restraint. She 
fancied, at this moment, that she could feel 
the cold contact of the revolver against 
her palm, the leap of the exploding weapon, 
the fierce triumph that had flamed through 
her when Hammon had halted in his tracks, 
then withered and crumpled as his wound 
took effect. That had been an instant 
worth all the pain and risk it cost! She 
lived again through the white heat of it, 
but it left her unsatisfied. 

There were others who had wronged her 
and who deserved the same fate as Hammon 
—Max Melcher, for instance. Max had 
been her evil counselor in all things; he 
had always used her as a tool, and now, like 
a tool which he no longer had use for, he 
cast her aside. 

Lilas found herself pacing the floor in 
a peculiar emotional frenzy. Outwardly 
she was cool; inwardly she was a prey to the 
wildest and wickedest passions. 

It is by the use of cocaine that most of 
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the hired assassins of the East Side prepare 
themselves to kill. Taken in sufficient 
quantities, the drug tends to produce a 
homicidal mania in the consumer, at the 
came time leaving him in supersensitive 
control of his faculties. Mind and body 
are unnaturally stimulated by it. Whisky 
numbs a man’s mind and makes his hands 
unsteady; cocaine not only crazes him but 
lends him accuracy in shooting. More- 
over, it deadens his sensibility, so that he 
roes on fighting even though riddled with 
wounds. Thus, the use of this drug ex- 
plains why the modern gunman is so deadly 
in his work and at the same time so difficult 
to capture, as it does the similar phenomena 
among the Southern negroes, who, since 
they have been denied rum by state pro- 
hibition, have taken to cocaine. 

Just how or when Lilas arrived at the 
determination to kill Max Melcher, she 
did not know. The idea was there, full- 
grown and firmly fixed in her mind when she 
discovered it. But she began at once to 
shape its execution. 

First, she called Tony the Barber by 
phone, for now that the Metropolitan Club 
was closed, she knew of no other way of 
discovering her victim’s whereabouts. Max 
was not at the barber shop, she learned, 
but he would be there promptly at half-past 
six o’clock for his shave. Yes, Tony de- 
clared, he always came there at that time; 
it was a habit of years’ standing. 

Lilas ordered her trunks sent down, paid 
her bill at the hotel, and then sought the 
nearest pawn-shop. She had some diffi- 
culty in buying a revolver, but, succeeding 
at length, she returned to her room to ar- 
range.the final details of her plan. 

That she had fixed upon Melcher, rather 
than upon Bob or Merkle or some one else, 
can be explained only through the vagaries 
of a disordered mind, for, although the girl 
did not realize it, she was by this time quite 
out of her head. A desire as keen and as 
compelling as hunger clamored for Max’s 
death, and it did not occur to her to resist 
it. Yet Lilas had no intention of sacrific- 
ing herself; much of the pleasure of the 
deed, she reflected, would result from a suc- 
cessful getaway, and therefore she craftily 
arranged her escape. She would drive to 
Tony’s, so ran her plan, tell her taxi-cab 
driver to wait, then enter the place quietly 
and swiftly. Max would be stretched out 
in one of the chairs and quite unaware of 


her approach until she bent over him; he 
would gain no hint of her design until he 
felt her weapon against his body. Such 
a simple mode of procedure could not fail, 
and—this ferocious longing to kill would be 
satisfied. In the confusion following the 
shot, Lilas reasoned, it would be easy to 
slip out of the place, step into her taxi, and 
drive to the station. Once she was lost 
in that crowded place, who could appre- 
hend her? In half an hour she would be 
out of the state. 

There still remained some time to wait 
and, to guard herself against a diminution 
of the drug’s effect, she took another liberal 
dose. After a time this resulted in an added 
intensity of concentration, an even greater 
mental activity and strength of purpose. 
She felt equal to anything, afraid of nothing. 

For fear that Max might anticipate his 
regular time of arrival, she again telephoned 
to Tony, but, learning that he had not done 
so, she gossiped briefly with the barber, 
discussing the raid on the Metropolitan, 
the misfortunes that had overtaken their 
mutual friends, and other topics of interest. 
She realized from Tony’s laughter that she 
was talking with unusual wit and brilliance. 

Her buoyancy was becoming a trifle 
oppressive now, so she rang off, and a few 
moments later discovered that her last in- 
halation of the drug was beginning to affect 
her heart. Before long its palpitation had 
become unpleasant, though not alarming 
as yet and probably no more than a passing 
phase. However, since ample time re- 
mained, she decided to lie down. The re- 
clining position gave her some relief, but 
that odd, nightmarish overstimulation con- 
tinued; in fact, it increased until it became 
almost unbearable. She closed her eyes 
only to behold a whirling confusion of shapes 
and visions. Gradually her mind became 
peopled by distorted fancies. The moments 
crept on and the phantasmagoria continued. 
Lilas realized at last that she was ill. She 
was confused, hysterical, wretched. She 
tried to rise, but failed. She found herself 
swimming through space; blinding lights 
and choking vapors enveloped her. She 
noted with a dull sense of alarm that her 
heart was skipping; this frightened her 
into calling for help, but her voice sounded 
weak and unreal. Everything was unreal; 
objects in the room were distorted and queer. 
What was it that so terrified her? Was 
it death? 


The conclusion of The Auction Block will appear in the October issue. 
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THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get - Rich - Quick Wallingford 


J. Rufus and Blackie do not find Dustville a fertile field for ‘‘legitimate’’ enterprises. 


In fact, there is only one, somewhat doubtful, in sight. 


start things until the two kids give them an idea. 
Certainly no more diverting and successful scheme was ever worked by these genial 


whoop 


rascals, and they carry it off with a brilliancy that shows that their ‘‘ form 


They can’t quite see their way to 
Then things get going, and they go with a 


. 


is as good as evet. 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of “'Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” ‘‘The Cash Intrigue,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


EGULAR gold,” marveled Blackie 
Daw, stalking along the shining 
banks of Dust River like a long- 
legged crane. ‘‘ Makes me feel 
some sport to walk on it.” 

“Gives me the money-itch,” confessed 
big J. Rufus Wallingford, stooping and 
raising up with a gleaming yellow fleck on 
his moist finger. 

“You’re as bad as the boys,” grinned 
Blackie. ‘‘They’ve been picking gold all 
morning. They must have a nickel’s worth 
by this time.” 

“It probably assays about six cents to 
the ton or it wouldn’t stay here.”’ And Wal- 
lingford threw down his yellow fleck. 
“Blackie, there’s something in gold which 
gets into a man’s veins. It’s like dope.” 

Suddenly young Jimmy Wallingford 
burst past them, jumped into the auto, 
and started the motor. 

“Here, where are you going?”’ yelled his 
father, but young Jimmy waved a hand at 
them and whizzed toward the city of Dust- 
ville, around the bend, in a sandy cloud. 
“Where’s Jimmy gone?” demanded Wal- 
lingford of the boy near the bank. 

“T cannot tell you, sir,” replied the-elab- 
orately freckled Toad Jessup, who was 
marching up and down past the stake, with 
a heavy club on his shoulder. “I am on 
guard!” 

“Moving pictures again, Jim,” laughed 
Blackie. _ “Look at this stuff shine!” 

Both men gazed up and down the river. 
On each bank the sun was glittering and 
sparkling on finely divided quartz, mica, 


iron pyrites, and certain tiny, far-separated 
flecks which were distinctly yellow. 

““We have to cash this obvious wealth,” 
declared Wallingford. “I wonder if Dust- 
ville couldn’t be waked up to its own 
riches.” 

“Tt would take an awful jolt to jar that 
town. I never hit a place so peaceful.” 

“Tt has money,” speculated Wallingford, 
knotting his brows. “Say, if I invented a 
nice, intricate machine for separating the 
gold from this sand, why couldn’t we incor- 
porate a company to operate it, sell the in- 
vention for half the stock, peddle the stock 
while the boom was on, and duck before 
the wheels began to turn.” 

“Sounds regular,’ considered Blackie 
“Would you need any more than a picture 
of the machine?” 

“Only the drawing and a little conversa- 
tion,” chuckled Wallingford. “It’s the only 
legitimate business opportunity I see in this 
burg. I'll invent that machine to-night.” 

“What I like about you, Jim, is your 
financial promptness,” Blackie compli- 
mented him, smoothing his pointed mus- 
taches and grinning. ‘Make a fussy 
drawing, so they can frame it. I guess 
we'd better send the girls and the kids on 
to Denver— For the love of Patrick 
Henry, lamp that!” 

They had turned the corner of the only 
building in sight, a tumbled-down old shanty 
made of rough boards and sheet-iron, and 
with yawning holes everywhere. At the 
edge of the water, in front of it, squatted 
a gray-whiskered old man in wrinkled and 
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time-mottled corduroys, and he was wash- 
ing something carefully in a shallow pan. 
‘‘A forty-niner,”’ guessed Wallingford. 
“T’ll introduce you,”’ offered Blackie, and 
he vociferously sang, 
‘‘Oh, my darling; oh, my darling; 
Oh, my darling Clementine,” 


The old man jumped up from the bank, 
raised his right hand high above his head, 
and, in a voice which made up in lustiness 
what it lacked in key, helped Blackie sing 
the rest of the chorus, 


“Thou art lost to me forever— 
Dreadful sorry, Clementine.” 


“Howdy!”’ yelled Blackie. 

“Howdy!” yelled the stranger, and set- 
ting down his dingy pan, he hurried to meet 
them, a pathetic desire for friendliness in 
his mild blue eyes. ‘“‘Have some liquor?” 

Both visitors suppressed a shudder as they 
saw, at the shady corner of the shack, a big 
stone jug with its corn-cob stopper askew. 

“We don’t dare drink until after sun- 
down,” explained Blackie, shaking hands 
most cordially. ‘Your name isn’t Clem, 
is it—father of Clementine?” 

They were surprised to see the trace of a 
twinkle in the old man’s eyes. 

“Nope. I’m old Cal Tucker. Have a 
pipe o’ tobaccy?” And he produced two 
freshly made cob pipes from the wall of the 
shack. From the same storehouse he hauled 
down two leaves of dry tobacco, and while 
they crumpled the tobacco in their hands 
and stuffed it in their pipes, he brought 
them, with punctilious hospitality, a burn- 
ing twig from the camp-fire. “Set,” he in- 
vited. ‘Did you come for a little gold- 
dust? Here’s a five-dollar bottle, and here’s 
a two, and here’s a one.”’ He drew the bot- 
tles from his limitless pockets. 

“Do you wash it out yourself?” inquired 
Wallingford, puffing at his pipe in content, 
as he sat in the shade on the rickety old 
bench. He reached for his pocketbook. 

“Not all of it,’ confessed Cal Tucker, 
with admirable simplicity. ‘From sunup 
to sundown, I can’t wash out more than 
fifty or sixty cents’ worth on my lucky days; 
so I have to buy some. People come out 
from the hotel to see the gold’in the sand, 
and they always want to take a souvenir 0’ 
the dust home with them. I put a little o’ 
my own in every bottle.” 

Blackie laughed, but in a kindly tone. 
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“Business good?” he inquired, taking a 
five-dollar bottle. 

“Nope. I been tryin’ to get away from 
this low-down sheep-town for forty year. 
I come here with the gold-boom. It’s this 
stuff that fooled Dustville into bein’ a 
town; but I wouldn’t raise sheep if I 
busted.” 

‘“Dustville may yet bea great city!” And 
Blackie waved his corn-cob pipe magnifi- 
cently. “It may yet have a real gold- 
boom. My friend here,” and he indicated 
Wallingford with respect and deference, 
“has invented a wonderful machine for 
separating gold from sand. We shall in- 
corporate a company to build and operate 
is . 

Old Cal Tucker wheezed in his throat; his 
eyes grew red, and then the laugh burst out 
of him. 

“Tt’s been done five times! The last man 
that tried it was rid out o’ town on a rail!” 

Blackie and Wallingford looked at each 
other. Blackie grinned, but Wallingford 
did not. 

“T apologize,” redly admitted J. Rufus. 
“T’ve never seen any gold panned.” 

“T usually show visitors that buy bottles 
of dust,” stated old Cal Tucker, pocketing 
his money with appropriate thanks, and he 
led the way to the edge of the water; where 
Toad found them by and by and forgot all 
about being on guard. 

A tremendous honk-honking came down 
the road, and the auto stopped in front of 
old Cal Tucker’s shack. 

“Say, partner!” yelled Jimmy, falling 
out of the machine and starting to run as he 
landed. “We got to stop picking gold 
where we were.” 

“T did stop!” replied Toad, making an 
immediate virtue of it. “What’s the mat- 
ter? Didn’t you file our claims?” 

“They’re somebody else’s!” answered 
Jimmy, his hair sticking out in many 
directions. “‘The county filer wouldn’t let 
us have any, because I didn’t bring a 
guardian or parents along.” 

“Holy mackerel!” laughed Blackie. “ You 
didn’t carry your moving-picture rush right 
into the Dust County court-house?”’ 

“Certainly.” Jimmy was tugging at his 
father’s sleeve. ‘‘We’ve seen how it’s done. 
You drive in a stake and file your papers, 
lickety-split.” 

‘Come on, Daddy Blackie!” urged Toad. 
“We got to file claims!” 
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Old Cal Tucker wheezed in his throat; his eyes grew red, and then the laugh burst out of him. 
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“Claims!” Wallingford stood up. 

“Yes, this river’s been staked out time 
and again,” stated old Cal Tucker. ‘Most 
o’ the claims has expired, but a lot keeps 
them renewed, for fear somethin’ might 
turn up some time.”’ 

“Claims!” Wallingford’s eyes sought 
Blackie.Daw’s, and a slow smile came on 
his lips. ‘Nobody said that word before. 
Blackie, I think I’ll make our drawing, after 
all. Kids, you’ll have to try some other 
movie stunt. We’re all going to Denver 
to-night.” 


Il 


On the sands of Dust River there ap- 
peared, two Saturdays later, a machine, 
which, if inanimate objects could have a 
sense of shame, would have blushed rosy 
red in all its iron anatomy; for only a few 
days before it had been a respectable cen- 
trifugal clothes-washer, the largest made. 
Hasty things had been done to its rim, how- 
ever. An endless-bucket dredger had been 
attached to it; a high-pressure pump had 
been connected, and the whole ungainly 
contraption was run by the noisiest engine 
possible to secure. 

At the first starting of all the wheels, the 
only witnesses to its astounding energy 
were J. Rufus Wallingford, Blackie Daw, 
and four Italian lifters. This was at seven- 
thirty o’clock in the morning. At seven- 
thirty-five old Cal Tucker, shaken out of 
his forty years of calm by the unearthly 
rumpus, came down to the works. 

“‘Gold-separator,”’ he guessed. 

“Yes.” This brevity was not curtness 
on the part of J. Rufus; it was concentra- 
tion. J. Rufus, his huge form encased in 
overalls and jumpers, was vibrating method- 
ically between the throttle of the engine 
and the end of the dredger. Blackie Daw, 
also in overalls, which contrasted oddly 
with his sleek, black hair and pointed mus- 
taches, was in charge of the washer itself. 
By him stood a row of six large glass 
pails. 

‘A gold-separator,” repeated old Cal; 
“well, it’s different from any of the others,” 
and, lighting his pipe, he sat on the sand at 
a respectful distance and watched. 

At seven-fifty-two, a farmer-boy came 
down the river road, in a crippled spring 
wagon drawn by a bony sorrel horse. 

“Whoa!”’ said the farmer boy, his eyes 


and mouth and ears wide open. From a 
front view he was all cavity. 

What he saw was this: The dredger, 
slanting down from the machine full fifty 
feet, was bump-bumping away, carrying 
sand into the huge circular washer, and the 
pump was pumping water into it at the 
same time. The dredger stopped, and the 
pump stopped, and the washer began to 
revolve at a rate of speed higher than any- 
thing short of the revolution of the planets. 
Suddenly there was a loud slam, then an- 
other, and a smash like a ton of gravel fall- 
ing on a tin roof. Then the high-pressure 
pump started into frantic operation, and a 
stream of mingled sand and water, a foot 
thick, shot toward the river with a roar. 

Blackie Daw, in the midst of this furious 
activity, grabbed a brass shovel and began 
to scoop wet sand out of the bottom of 
the machine into a glass pail. This he 
emptied into a porcelain-lined bin, which he 
carefully locked; then the whistle screamed, 
and it all began over again. 

“‘Gid-dap!” yelled the open-faced farmer- 
boy, galvanized into a return of life by the 
whistle. He slammed the sorrel horse on its 
most prominent bone with a willow switch, 
and the last seen of him he was headed into 
Dustville at top speed. 

Twenty minutes later, a sheet-metal 
automobile came rattling out from the city, 
leaping from bump to bump, and stopped 
with a clatter opposite the scene of activ- 
ity. In it was a purple-faced man with an 
overhanging mustache, who wore a, little 
circular hat and a red necktie. 

“‘Gold-separating machine?” he yelled. 

“Vep!” called old Cal Tucker, refilling 
his pipe. ‘It’s different from the others.” 

The purple-faced man promptly bumped 
his clattering automobile down off the road 
and drew it up just behind old Cal, where 
he stopped the motor and lit a crooked 
cigar. 

Another automobile—a high one, bunchy 
behind and open in front, with three steps 
to climb into the tonneau; a four-cylinder 
machine, with only two of the cylinders 
working—in it was a real saucy-looking boy 
with his cap on one side, a dried-looking 
man with a pinched mouth, a fat man, and 
a red-headed one. 

“‘Gold-separating machine?” yelled the 
red-headed man, as the auto drove off the 
road. 

“Vep!” yelled old Cal Tucker at the top 
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of his voice, for the dredger was then in 
operation. ‘‘T’ll tell you how it works.” 

“Wait!” implored the red-headed man, 
jumping out and helping the fat man to 
alight. The purple-faced man got down 
from the sheet-metal car, and the dried- 
looking man with the pinched up mouth 
lit a yellow cigarette. They clustered 
eagerly around old Cal Tucker. 

“The gold’s the heaviest,” he explained. 
“The fast circular motion throws it to the 
outside. Hear that slam? That’s a dingus 
inside the rim that slices off the outside 
layer of sand that has the heavy gold in it. 
Hear that smash? That’s the outside slice 
bein’ tossed out o’ the machine. Now, Mr. 
Daw’s gatherin’ it up in that glass pail. 
Wait!” 

The wait was compulsory, for no human 
voice could be heard above the roar. 

‘“‘What was you saying, Cal?” 

An immensely tall man asked that ques- 
tion. He was so tall that his neck was ha- 
bitually stooped forward to keep his head 
from bumping things, and his long nose 
made him look like a sickle. He had just 
arrived in a buckboard, behind a little bay 
trotter which was white with lather. 

“Tl tell you how it works in a minute, 
Sam,” said old Cal, his blue eyes glinting as 
they had not glinted in forty years. Here 
was an important member of the commu- 
nity at last! ‘That was the machine just 
emptying the dead sand and water. All the 
gold’s been takin’ out o’ that. Now the 
dredger begins to fill it up again. Mr. Daw 
gets about half a pailful every time, and 
there’s gold in what he takes away.” 

“Gold-separating machine?” A squint- 
eyed man standing on tiptoe. 

“Ves.” The Sickle. 

“‘Gold-separating machine?” 
lopsided man. 

“Yes.” The squint-eyed man. 
does it work, Cal?” 

“Somebody get me a drink o’ water,” 
requested old Cal, clearing his throat. 

A fuzzy-haired young fellow with a pink 
scalp brought it to him on the run. They 
were arriving rapidly now, in machines and 
vehicles of all kinds and on horseback, and 
a long train of rapidly moving pedestrians 
was already wending out from the city. 

“The gold is the heaviest,” began old Cal 
Tucker, wiping his lips and handing back 
the tin cup. , 

Through it all, J. Rufus Wallingford and 


A big 


“How 


Blackie Daw worked imperturbably. The 
machine moved sidewise on its self-con- 
tained track, an inch at a time, scraping tons 
of sand into the washer, and leaving behind 
it an ever-widening pit. Once, in the middle 
of the forenoon, Blackie Daw, carrying his 
precious half-pailful of golden sand, paused 
at the edge of Cal Tucker’s ever-increasing 
throng. 

‘All right,” old Cal was saying, his eyes 
fixed on the densely populated road; “T’ll 
tell it a little ahead o’ time just on your 
account, Bill. Then I won’t tell it again 
till eleven o’clock. The gold is heavier than 
the sand——” 


Il 


At four o’clock, a dense hush fell on the 
assemblage. The dredger was stopped and 
rolled aside on its track; the machine was 
emptied; the outer rim, containing the 
slicer, was carefully washed, and the pre- 
cious settlings of that washing, gleaming 
with bright-yellow specks, were set aside in 
a separate pail. 

Now Blackie Daw, as grave as an under- 
taker, emptied the contents of the porcelain- 
lined box into the machine, and the hugely 
impressive Wallingford took his place at the 
throttle of the engine. Then he jerked the 
whistle-rope, and Dustville jumped as one 
man, woman and child, at that hideous 
blast. Slowly the engine started, and the 
washer began to revolve. Faster and faster 
it flew, and for thirty minutes, a solid half- 
hour, deep, deep silence possessed the 
beach, broken only by the whir of the en- 
gine, the hum of the washer, and the low, 
even voice of old Cal Tucker. 

“Second washing,” explained the local 
authority on gold. ‘The gold is heavier 
than the sand——”’ 

Half an hour. The slicer slammed; the 
throw-out smashed, and the precious sand 
could be heard impinging on the inner casing 
like gravel on a tin roof. But the washer 
did not stop. It spun on and on, while 
Blackie Daw scraped and scraped for the 
last vestige of the priceless substance in the 
trough beneath the machine. 

“Wait!” commanded old Cal Tucker. 
“Let me through, and don’t follow me.” 

They made way for him. He walked to 
where Blackie stooped over the trough. 

“Durst I peek in?” he requested. 

“Certainly, Clem,” granted Blackie, with 
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a friendly smile. “Here!” He took a cellu- 
loid shoe-horn from his pocket, scooped up 
a small bit of the wet sand, and dropped it 
in the center of old Cal’s palm. 

The blue eyes peered down at it eagerly. 

“A rich washin’!”’ he pronounced, in keen 
pleasure;. then he dumped the sand in the 
pail, held his hand over it, and rinsed off his 
palm with water from a tin cup. 

‘A rich washin’!”” he reported to the 
quivering spectators. They trod on each 
other’s heels to get near enough old Cal to 
hear that verdict, and they repeated it to 
those behind. 

Half an hour. Again the slam and the 
smash, and the carrying-away of the pre- 
cious sand. Another half-hour, and another 
slice. A final one at half-past six. Then 
the machine was filled with water and left 
to stand. The rim was washed, and the 
precious settlings collected. 

Six pails! Wallingford carried two, 
Blackie two, and old Cal Tucker was per- 
mitted to carry two. The citizenry of Dust- 
ville opened a lane for them to get to their 
gray touring car; then the citizenry fell in 
behind, and the long, excited procession 
went back to Dustville. 

Blackie Daw drove, a pail beside him, 
and old Cal sat back in the tonneau with 
Wallingford and the five other pails. 

“That’s an amazin’ machine, Mr. Wal- 
lingford, amazin’,” confided old Cal. “Say, 
I never did see such red gold in these parts!” 

Wallingford looked him squarely in the 
mild, blue eyes for a long, long time. The 
mild, blue eyes were absolutely unflickering. 

“What do you suppose makes it?” asked 
J. Rufus. “The heat of the friction or get- 
ting it from deeper down?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” mused old Cal; 
“it’s mighty curious.” 

Was there, or was there not, a contraction 
in the wrinkles about those mild, blue eyes, 
an infinitesimal twitching at the corners of 
those lips hidden under that wilderness of 
gray whiskers? 

“What’s your claim worth?” 

“Well, I don’t know. It’s a mighty 
good claim.” 

“T don’t suppose you’d sell.” 

“It'd depend on the price,” considered 
old Cal. ‘You know, I been tryin’ to get 
away for forty year.” 

Wallingford leaned over to Blackie. 

“How much shall we offer Mr. Tucker 
for his claim?”’ he inquired; then he leaned 
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further forward and whispered in Blackie’s 
ear, ‘‘He says he never has seen such red 
gold in these parts.” 

Blackie looked over his shoulder at the 
original father of Clementine. In the mild, 
blue eyes was a mighty wistfulness, and 
Blackie grinned. 

“Will friend Clem take five thousand 
dollars?” 

“Glory halleluiah!” gasped old Cal, and 
relapsed into stunned silence. 

“Tt’ll be cash,” added Wallingford; “but 
you'll have to go to Denver with us to-night 
to get it, unless you want to wait until we 
come back Tuesday morning.” 

“Tl go right along,” quavered old Cal, 
and Wallingford suppressed a chuckle. 

“Don’t mention our bargain,” he re- 
quested, edging toward his cautions by de- 
grees. “We want to keep down the price 
of claims.” 

“To be sure,” agreed old Cal heartily. 
“Say,” and again he moved closer, “I 
won't tell anybody anything except that 
it’s a rich washin’.” 

No, not a trace of anything in the mild, 
blue eyes. They were absolutely un- 
flickering. 

“We'll drive you out, after dinner, to 
pack up,” Blackie sang back over his 
shoulder. 

Old Cal Tucker looked down at his mot- 
tled and wrinkled corduroys. 

“T’m packed now,” he said. 

To Bligget’s drug store next, where Hen 
Bligget, a hard-faced man with thick spec- 
tacles and hard-looking white hair, re- 
ceipted for the six pails. He was an assayer 
once in five years, and had all his crucibles 
and furnaces and other paraphernalia in a 
musty little back room. 

“T heard about it,” observed Henry; “it’s 
a rich washing.” 

“You're dang right it’s a rich washin 
emphatically roared old Cal. 

“Tt looks it,” cackled Hen. “Tl have 
you a preliminary report at about half-past 
ten, gents.” 

“Very well,” returned Wallingford, as the 
glass pails began to disappear into the 
assay-room. J. Rufus was studying old Cal 
earnestly. ‘‘We’ll meet you at the eleven- 
twenty train.” 

“T’ll be there,” promised old Cal. 

Dustville was already gathering when the 
three miners went outside. The purple- 
faced man with the overhanging mustache 
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had been the first to arrive, in his rattling 
sheet-metal car, but the vehicles were stop- 
ping every minute. 

“Tt’s a rich washin’!” shouted old Cal, 
as he reached the sidewalk. 

Blackie, more anxious than Wallingford 
and less reliant on his judgment of men, 
stayed behind for half an hour; then he 
joined Wallingford at the hotel. 

“He didn’t mention the red gold?” was 
the first remark of J. Rufus. 

“Tt’s a rich washin’,” grinned Blackie; 
and J. Rufus chuckled. ; 

Dustville went home to dinner in relays, 
but it came straight back, and, as the hour 
grew later, Hen Bligget’s drug store was 
thronged from counter to counter and from 
back to front doors. 

At eleven-three, sharp, Hen Bligget, 
blackened of face and arms and glistening 
with perspiration, appeared in the back door 
of his drug store. Hehelduphishand. On 
that hand were shining yellow flecks. 

“The day’s take will run nigh six hun- 
dred doilars!”” announced the assayer. 

Wireless could not have carried that news 

more instantane- 
ously. The 


The hugely impreasive Wallingford took his place at the throttle of the engine. 
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furthest straggler at the edge of the crowd 
knew it almost as soon as the words were 
out of Hen’s mouth; and Wallingford and 
Blackie Daw, in front of their hotel in an 
auto, heard the words coming up the street 
like the low roar of surf. 

“Hook, line, and sinker!’ chuckled Wal- 
lingford. ‘‘ Now for the train!” 

As they neared the station they became 
aware that the air was filled with a loud 
and exultant voice, which made up in lusti- 
ness what it lacked in key. It was the 
voice of old Cal Tucker. He was striding 
on ahead, with a new jug in one fist anda 
hand of tobacco in the other, and he was 
singing, out of the depths of his heart and 
the fulness of his lungs: 


“Oh, my darling; oh, my darling; 
Oh, my darling Clementine, 
Thou art lost to me forever— 
Dreadful sorry, Clementine.” 


IV 


DUSTVILLE was all but deserted when 
Wallingford and Blackie Daw arrived on 
Tuesday morning, but the Dust River road 
was truly a scene of bustling activity. On 
both banks of the river, from the town to 

the railroad bridge, fluttered flags and 
hung placards from the tops of 
tall stakes, and from the 

bed of the shallow 

river itself, 


Then 


he jerked the whistle-rope 
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claim-stakes protruded. On every claim 
there was an owner, for the Monday rush 
on the recorder had been so concerted and 
so urgent that his office was all in a snarl, 
and scarcely anyone had his papers. At the 
side of the road, lunch-counters and ice- 
cream tents and peanut-stands had sprung 
up like magic. Half a dozen claim-traders, 
two of them in newly erected frame offices, 
were dojng a rushing business; and already 
there was a mad debate as to which were 
the most valuable holdings—east bank, 
west bank, or river bed. 

All other excitements, however, were sus- 
pended at the sight of the gray touring car, 
and all, except those stern citizens who 
were guarding their claims, surged up to- 
ward the bend where the big washer stood 
idle, but scratched and marred from the 
microscopical inspection of every able- 
bodied person in Dustville. 

“Hey!” shouted the tall man with the 
long nose, as the gray car stopped. “You'll 
have to turn your gold-separating machine 
around if you’re going to mine on this spot. 
You can’t spout your dead sand on my 
claim.” 

“Didn’t I tell you to shut up, Sam?” 
The purple-faced man with the overhanging 
mustache. He had his coat off and his col- 
lar open. ‘“‘They’re going to move their 
machine, anyhow. This is my claim.” 

Big J. Rufus Wallingford never batted an 
eyelash. He merely looked down coldly on 
the purple-faced man, while he picked the 
ornate band from a big black cigar and lit 
it. Blackie Daw, sitting beside him, lit a 
cigarette with equal nonchalance, and 
gazed around, with a pleasant grin, on the 
rapidly assembling citizens of Dustville. 
The citizens were hideously disappointed. 
They had expected some violent outbreak. 

“Where do you suppose we’re going to 
move the machine?” asked Wallingford 
calmly. 

It was the purple-faced man’s turn to 
grin. He did it, and shifted his coat to the 
other arm. 

“Plagued if I know, 
fished for a cigar of his own. 
another inch of unstaked sand 
county.” 

The big lopsided man pushed forward, 
and a lopsided smile shot up toward his 
left ear. 

“The smartest man in town is Crip 
Johnson,” he stated. “He couldn’t peg out 


” he returned, and 
“There ain’t 
in the 
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here quick enough, so he staked a claim on 
the sand pile in front of the new Masonic 
Building foundation.” 

“T reckon you can’t get any claims un- 
less’n you buy ’em,” piped up the dried- 
looking man with the pinched mouth, and 
he chuckled horribly. “Seems like you was 
kind o’ dumb.” 

“You stingy yinks and greedy womps!”’ 
chided Wallingford. ‘What do you sup- 
pose we wanted with a couple of dinky little 
claims? We couldn’t stake out the whole 
river, could we?” 

“No!” A heavy and unanimous chorus. 

“Well, we intend to work it all. We ex- 
pected you to gobble up the sand, but we 
have the machine.” The sea of grinning 
faces turned instantly sober. “We're going 
to extract the gold on shares.” He 
smoothed down his vest. He was a perfect 
picture of fat and well-fed content. There 
was a long silence. 

“Say!” The purple-faced man with the 
overhanging mustache shifted his coat, and 
scratched his head. ‘What shares do you 
figure you'll charge?” 

“Seventy-five per cent.!” Wallingford 
barked that at them with the sudden explo- 
sive vigor of a sea-lion, and there was an 
audible groan from the united claim- 
holders. 

Seventy-five per cent.! Why, it was ap- 
palling! It was a hold-up—a robbery! 
Seventy-five per cent.! Only twenty-five 
per cent. of all the Dust River gold would 
go to the earnest and active citizens of Dust- 
ville—the men who owned the claims! 

Blackie started the motor. Reluctantly 
the claim-holders made way in front of the 
machine. Blackie threw in the clutch and 
honked the horn. Not until the car began 
to move did the purple-faced man have an 
inspiration. He was the president of the 
Dustville Chamber of Commerce, and, 
though he had no money, was first and fore- 
most in every commercial enterprise. 

“Wait a minute!” he called,.and other 
members of the Chamber of Commerce then 
present listened eagerly. ‘“What’ll you 
take for your gold-separating machine?”’ 

Blackie threw on the brake, and Walling- 
ford knotted his brows. 

“T wouldn’t sell my invention,” he se- 
verely stated. “If you'll organize a com- 
pany in a hurry to operate it, I’ll sell you the 
state rights on it, with the privilege of 
building more.’ 





The sicklelike tall man, the fat one, the 
red-headed one, and the lopsided one forced 
their way to the purple-faced one with the 
overhanging mustache. They knew their 
duty. Whatever happened, they were the 
Board of Directors. 

“What do you want for the state rights?” 
asked the purple-faced one, in businesslike 
tones. 

‘A hundred thousand dollars, cash.” 

The five directors of the incipient Dust- 
ville Gold Separating Company brought 
their heads together as if they had been 
jerked in with a draw-string. 

“That means a hundred-and-fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar company,” said the purple- 
faced one. 

‘A hundred thousand for machines, and 
fifty thousand for operating,” stated the 
fat man. 

“You don’t need any money for operat- 
ing,” the Sickle reminded them, peering 
down into the middle of the conference. 
“We'll take our expenses out of the sand.” 

“T figured on that.” And the leading 
financier of the city elbowed himself room 
enough to shift his coat to the other arm. 
“The hundred and fifty thousand is split 


* You don't need any money for operating,” the Sickle reminded them, peering down into 
the middle of the conference 


this way—a hundred thousand cash stock 
for the machine, and fifty thousand for pro- 
moters’ stock.” 

“It’s a bargain!” yelled the impulsive 
redhead, the moment he heard that solution. 

“When you do want the money?” asked 
Purple-face. 

“This afternoon.” 

Purple-face was not in the least dis- 
turbed. What was a hundred thousand 
dollars to him? 

“Boys, get your subscription papers 
ready,” he ordered. ‘‘The cash stockhold- 
ers are right here on the ground.”’ And the 
Board of Directors spread apart. 


V 


“Listen!” Blackie threw open the win- 
dow of the Pullman drawing-room, as the 
five-thirty train neared the Dust River 
bridge. From below there came the un- 
earthly shriek of a whistle, the hiss of steam, 
the bump-bumping of a dredger, the swish 
and roar of a stream of sand and water. 
“They’re separating gold!” 

“Well, they can still separate the four 
hundred dollars’ worth of dust we left 
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planted in the slice-boxes. Blackie, Iwonder 
if that machine wouldn’t separate gold?” 

“Tt separates greenbacks better,” grinned 
Blackie, and lifted a suitcase to the seat in 
front of them. He threw it open. It was 
full of money. ‘You might patent the 
noise. I don’t think a gentle machine would 
have gotten the money. Shall we count this 
stuff, Jim?” 

‘““What’s the use?” Wallingford yawned. 

“Tt makes me feel businesslike,” ex- 
plained Blackie, tumbling the packages over. 
“Counting money won’t make a miser out 
of me. What are the profits in this mining 
deal, Jim?” 

“Well, deduct twelve thousand for the 
machine, five thousand for old Cal Tucker 


“Was he foxy or not?” interrupted 
Blackie. 

“T couldn’t size him,” puzzled Walling- 
ford; “but foxy or not, his absence was 
worth five thousand. One thousand for 
gold-dust re 

“Red gold-dust! We're hicks, after all, 
Jim, to neglect the finer details of com- 
merce.” 

“One thousand for personal expenses,” 
went on Wallingford. He had bought the 
red gold-dust himself. “I guess that’s all. 
Nineteen thousand outlay; eighty-one 
thousand profit!” 

Blackie took a thousand-dollar package 
and closed the suitcase. 
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“This makes it even money,” he said. 
“Tt’s for the kids. If it hadn’t been for 
them we might never have thought of that 
claim thing.” 

Wallingford took the thousand-dollar 
package from Blackie and tossed it on the 
suitcase. 

“They can’t have any of this,” he re- 
proached his partner. ‘We don’t want 
them tangled up with sucker-money. We 
have to consider our moral responsibility.” 

“That’s right,” worried Blackie. ‘‘Dog- 
gone it, I was going to buy them a moving- 
picture outfit with that thousand!” 

“Tt was a hot idea,” agreed Wallingford. 
“That stunt of dashing madly to the court- 
house entitled them to it.” 

They were silent for a troubled moment; 
then Blackie’s face brightened. 

“We can give it to them out of our own 
pockets,” Blackie suggested. 

Delighted, both men whipped out their 
pocketbooks, and each contributed five 
hundred dollars, which Blackie put in an 
envelope. 

“That leaves me a little shy,’’ pondered 
Wallingford, and picking up the thousand- 
dollar package from the suitcase, he tore 
open the binder. “Suppose we split this.” 

Each man put five hundred dollars in his 
pocketbook; then Wallingford rang for the 
porter, and they leaned back in virtuous 
self-approval. They had observed their 
moral responsibilities. 


The next adventure of Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford will appear in the October issue. 


A new Chester story with all the humor of “ Wallingford” 


George Randolph Chester has written a brilliant novel. 
touch which makes the “‘Get-Rich-Quick” stories so irresistible. 
So enthusiastic was the reception of its initial performance, that a complete season’s run is assured. 

Cordelia is the charming young wife of Colonel Blossom, a Southern gentleman of the old school. 


“Cordelia Blossom” has just that subtle 
The novel has recently been dramatized. 


The 


scene is laid in a town on the Mason and Dixon Line where the colonel carries.on the traditions of the Con- 


federacy by maintaining a private military company, The Blossom Grays. 
and become a candidate for mayor, and right there the fun begins. 
Bluff, honest, and free from guile, he perpetrates blunder after blunder. 


Blossom is a ‘‘scream.” 


He is persuaded to enter politics 
As a political campaigner, Colonel 
Every 


time he makes a speech or sees a delegation, he alienates voters by the thousand. 
So mixed with the politics of the town are the intrigues of the social set, that Cordelia is able to further 
her husband’s cause by playing upon the social aspirations of Mrs. “Jim” Fleecer, the wife of the boss of the 


opposing party. Little does the colonel suspect Cordelia’s ambitions for his political success. 


He is entirely 


innocent of the shrewdness that lies back of her big brown eyes. 


You can’t read this novel without entering into the spirit of it. 
Here is a chance for Wallingford “fans” to have another hearty laugh, and a 
Get ‘Cordelia Blossom” to-day. $1.35 net. 


graph is simply delicious. 
clean, diverting, representative American story. 


The humor that permeates every para- 


If your 


bookseller is sold out, address now, enclosing remittance, 


Book Department 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
119 West 40th Street 


New York City 













A Governor 
with “the Punch” 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


IS name is Martin H. 

Glynn. Forty-three, 

as this article over- 

takes him, he is also 
able to write himself the forty- 
third governor of the country’s 
greatest state. In an effort to 
expound the marvelous upshoot 
of his destinies, men have called 
him “lucky.” This was _ alto- 
gether error; they aimed much 
lower than the truth. He was 
simply born knowing that the way 
to get more than you give is to 
give more than you get, and acted 
up to it. 

Luck! You will need some- 
thing more than the mere word 
in accounting for him, who, dol- 
larless at twenty-one, can tell you 
how—aside from owning a paper 
and being president of a bank— 
he was congressman, state comp- 
troller, lieutenant - governor, and 
governor before he touched forty- 
three. 

And, at that, one hasn’t remem- 
bered Mr. Glynn’s greatest achieve- 
ment. There’s his wife whom, as 
Miss Magrane, he wedded in Lynn, 
Massachusetts.. Never more than 
when he married did Mr. Glynn 
prove his wisdom. Tender, true, 
cultured, refined, Mrs. Glynn has 
been a stimulus, and a star to guide 
by. She has education, elevation, 
common sense. To know her is to 
believe in him. 


Kinderhook claims the cradle-glories of 


Mr. Glynn’s birth. The natives of that 
hamlet were wont to boast of it as having 
given to history a Van Buren and a Tilden. 
They still tell you of these eminents, but 
they now begin narration by informing you 
of Governor Glynn. 

From the first, Mr. Glynn has had to 
work. As a boy he hoed corn; as a youth 
he kept books in a cotton-mill. Hunting an 
education, he went through the Kinderhook 
schools to graduate at Fordham, the honor 




















(c) FRANK VAUGHAN 
Glynn has kept faith with the people. 
He forced the New York legislature 
to pass adequate primary-election 
and workman's compensation laws 


man of his year. Also, it 

might be noticed in passing, 
that the other day this univer- 
sity, to its credit, wrote “LL.D.” 
after the Glynn name. 

When Mr. Glynn made up his 
youthful mind for Fordham, he 
had included the law in his scheme 
of existence. It was his poverty 
that rescued him. He counted 
up in advance his Fordham ex- 
penses, and having so counted 
them, borrowed the money. 

Graduating, Mr. Glynn, 
as a first duty, must pay 
back those college-borrowed 
dollars. Thelawmade noimmediate money- 
promises. During his first years, a practising 
lawyer counts his income in dimes. 

Mr. Glynn, coming from college, gave 
his law-plans a vacation. With his eye on 
his debts, he turned reporter for the Times- 
Union of Albany. That was twenty-odd 
years ago. Now he is owner and publisher 
of the paper, and he has made it the great 
paper of its region. 

Deep-bitten of the poison of printers’ ink, 
it was the Times-Union which saved Mr. 
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Glynn from lapsing into the law. In later 
years, he so far yielded to that earlier bias 
as to prepare himself and win admission to 
‘the bar. But he has never once practised 
that troublesome trade. 

Realizing his merit, Albany sent Mr. 
Glynn to Congress two years before he was 
thirty. He was the youngest man there, 
but, actively honest as he was honestly 
active, Mr. Glynn, at the end of his term, 
was applauded, officially and through formal 
resolution, by the Patrons of Husbandry, 
the Letter Carriers, the Labor Unions, and 
the G. A. R. At the close of his service, he 
became vice-president of the National Com- 
mission to the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, by appointment of the President. 

When Mr. Glynn took up what share of 
the white man’s burden belongs to a state 
comptroller, he found the affairs of that 
office as tangled as the aphoristical wet fish- 
line. As indicating the amiable looseness 
wherewith the business was conducted, one 
clerk reported that, the day before Mr. 
Glynn took his official oath, he, the clerk, 
had burned three million dollars’ worth of 
stock-transfer stamps. Another had burned 
seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth. 
Neither had anything in the line of proof 
that these magnificent stamp-burnings had 
actually occurred, beyond his own word. 
Mr. Glynn at once invented a rule or two, 
which stopped that stamp-burning gap in 
the state’s financial defenses. He took in 
more money by millions than any former 
comptroller ever took in; and, where many 
of them had lost thousands, he lost never a 
dollar. The inheritance-tax dodgers became 
his particular care, and he swelled the state’s 
revenues, from this reluctant source alone, 
more than a yearly five millions. He sold 
five million dollars, four-per-cent. state 
bonds at 1.13—the highest price ever paid— 
and brought home to a pleased public an 
unlooked-for premium of six hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 


EFFICIENCY IN OFFICE 


There was the panic of 1907. As comp- 
troller, Mr. Glynn had twenty-two millions 
of the people’s money scattered among the 
state’s various banks and trust companies. 
He came to New York city, and—hardly 
going to bed for something better or worse 
than a month—succored what weak ones 
among the money-houses would else have 
been blown as flat as a field of turnips. 


More than to the late Mr. Morgan, more 
than to Mr. Cortelyou, of the National Treas- 
ury, the credit of rescuing the New York 
banks in that financial cyclone belongs to 
Mr. Glynn. 

Not always is a prophet without honor 
in his own country. When Mr. Glynn ran 
for the lieutenant-governorship, Mr. Wilson 
ran for the presidency. Tickets, as a rule 
of politics, are pulled through by the head. 
It was otherwise in the Glynn-Wilson case. 
Mr. Glynn won his battle by ten thousand 
votes more than Mr. Wilson received. 


KEEPING FAITH WITH THE PEOPLE 


The first work of Mr. Glynn as governor 
was a primary-election law. He devised one 
that would save the masses from the bosses. 
Governor Hughes had tried for one, and 
failed; Governor Dix had tried for one, and 
failed; Governor Sulzer had tried for one, 
and failed. Mr. Glynn took up the task, 
and what those others had failed at for 
seven years he did in seven days. Thanks 
to Mr. Glynn as governor, New York has a 
primary-election law that is liberally abreast 
of the political hour. 

For years, six hundred thousand New 
York workmen had been striving for a 
workman’s compensation law. Also, capi- 
tal had always defeated them. Along came 
Mr. Glynn as governor, and announced, as 
a proposition in economics, that injuries to 
workmen ought to be dollar-measured and 
paid for, and the whole considered as an 
element added to the “cost of production.” 
He showed that, annually in the state, there 
were seven thousand workmen injured and 
one thousand killed. He laid siege to the 
legislature, and so dinned the labor-truth 
of his reasoning into its by no means eager 
ears, that he forced through the measure 
which labor was fighting for. To-day, if a 
New York workman be totally disabled as 
incident to his trade, he is paid, during the 
balance of his life, sixty-six and two-thirds 
per cent. of what was his wages. There is, 
too, a dollar-accounting for the death of a 
workman to those who had depended upon 
him for their daily bread and butter. Being 
temporarily disabled, the workman is paid 
a fair-wage per cent. while laid by. 

In hooking up, canalwise, the Hudson 
with the Great Lakes, New York has put 
its lavish hand into its treasure-chest for 
two hundred millions. As chief executive, 
Mr. Glynn is urging the Washington gov- 











culture, and 
favors devel- 
oping the pub- 
lic’s water- 
power for the 
direct good 
of the pub- 
lic. He hates 
thieves, and 


ernment to spend a handful of millions on 
the Hudson, and do for New York what the twilight ignorance of cities, he had the 
Belgium did for Antwerp, Canada did for illuminating advantages of a rural bringing- 
Montreal, Scotland did for Glasgow, and up. There is no doubt of his genius for 
England did for London and Manchester. leadership, and the possession of military 
Certainly, the railroads fight the plan, as_ instincts which, in the trowd and stagger- 
they have ever fought all plans which threat- ing crush of conflict, keep ever pushing 
ened their dingy pocketbooks. But Mr. toward the high ground. 
Glynn, if he remains governor, 
will put the thing through. 
These are merest samples 
of what Mr. Glynn, as 
governor, has done and 
is doing. He is 
against loan sharks. 
He would cut 
‘phone-rates. He 
is for horse-cul- 
ture and tree- 
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boyhood and young manhood. Missing 
















Mr. Glynn has said that he 
will not, this fall, accept a 
nomination for gov- 
ernor. His word in this 
should be disregarded 
by his party. Pub- 
lic right, as against 
private right, is 
everywhere pre- 
eminent and 
never denied. 
Beyond any 
right which 
Mr. Glynn 
may possess 
in himself, 
the public 
has rights 
which he is 
bound to 
























declares that respect. 


what money 
is spent on 
roads must 
go not into 
the rascal pock- 
ets of grafters 
but honestly in- 
to the roads. 
Honestly bold 
and boldly honest, 
Mr. Glynn never 
flinches but stands by 
his game and his guns. 
His life is simple. He 
makes up existence writ- 
ing, reading, ordering the 
affairs of the state. In whatever office he 
has been placed, he kept faith with the 
people.. No one has distrusted 
the honesty of any attitude he 
has assumed. Governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, comptroller, represent- 
ative in Congress, he is to-day 
the seasoned man of affairs. 
In every position he has been 
called to, whether public or pri- 
vate, he stood out like a‘lighthouse on a 
difficult coast. He was fortunate in his 
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DRAWN BY JONN A1ONZO WILLIAMS 


Presently she touched the star with her fingers. And it seemed to her that a thrill of 
warmth and courage went from it up her arm and to her heart 
‘ (The Star and the Garter) 





On the eve of Waterloo, so legend tells, Napoleon’s 
Nearly a century later, a poor American painter, Charteris, picks up a piece of 
And just then he meets—the gir/! She is touring France 


deserted him. 
it in the Forest of Fontainebleau. 


with her rich American father, Lane, who has large oil interests in Mexico. 


The Star and the Garter 





**star’’ fell from the sky and his luck 


But the am- 


bition of Napoleon now possesses Charteris, and the girl must wait. The new Man of Destiny 


heads the Foreign Legion in Mexico. 


a better race. The Mexican generals can make no headway against him. 


His dream is to conquer the country and people it with 


Finally, General 


del Rey sends a half-witted native on an errand of assassination. The man reaches Charteris 
and fires pointblank at his breast. The conclusion of this ingenious story here follows. 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Aut/or of “The Penalty,” ‘‘A Perfect Gentleman of Pelham Bay TPark,” ete 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


ENERAL CHARTERIS had not 
moved except to lift one hand to 
his breast. He sat bolt upright 
in the saddle, and already the 

color was beginning to return to his face. 
They were trying to find out where he was 
hurt. 

Presently he began to unbutton his tunic, 
reaching in and groping in that circular 
pocket which a man’s belt makes of his 
shirt, and he showed them a bullet, very 
bright, flattened, and still hot to the 
touch. 

“T wear a charm, gentlemen,” he said. 
And then he showed them the leather case 
in which he carried the star. The leather 
was bruised and pierced and leaded on one 
side. 

“T shall have a black-and-blue spot as big 
as my fist,” he said; “but what of that? It 
will help me to remember a Mexican who 
was not afraid. Forward, gentlemen!”’ 

But, by now, news of their general’s 
miraculous escape was traveling back 
through the columns, for they were cheering 
as men cheer who are wild with delight. 

“Ah,” thought General Charteris, “now 
they believe in me!” 

And the star was like balm to the excruci- 
atingly painful bruise on his breast. 

A mile away, under cover of low’hills, a 
man was racing his horse to carry news of 
foolish José’s mission to General del Rey. 
He did not know exactly what had hap- 
pened. But he was no fool like foolish 





José. To begin with, he wasn’t brave, and, 
in the second place, he could put two and 
two together. He had heard the fierce 
fusillade of shots. He could still hear the 
cheering. Well, they had murdered foolish 
José, and now they were celebrating. 

“You might think,” he thought, “from 
the noise they are making that those igno- 
rant and excitable murderers had won a 
battle.” 

At that moment, General Charteris was 
saying to the Vicomte de Dieu: 

“The effect which this fortunate incident 
will have upon the spirits of the men will be 
of incomparable value. I am better pleased 
than if we had won two battles.” 

And he sent word that it was of vital 
importance that the men should march 
faster and further that day than they had 
ever marched before. 

When dusk came, the men were tired out 
but jubilant. For they imagined that they 
had broken all records for marching, and 
that this would please the general immeas- 
urably. 

While there was still a little daylight, 
General Charteris selected a strong position 
for the night, and ordered entrenchments 
to be dug. It seemed unnecessary, but the 
men did not grumble. ‘You can’t kill that 
man,” they said. “And you’ve got to do 
what he says—and hurry—because he 
knows what’s best.” 

But when night fell, he ordered them to 
stop digging and to take a little rest. They 
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built fires, and boiled their coffee and fried 
their bacon. General Charteris passed 
from group togroup. He trusted them, and 
he told them what was in his mind, just as if 
they had been so many general officers in- 
stead of privates. He drank his coffee with 
one group; he ate his bacon with another; 
with a third he joked about his black-and- 
blue spot. 

And, indeed, the effect of their general’s 
goings and comings had an exhilarating 
effect upon the men. They knew, now, what 
he expected of them—the impossible, in 
short. And he believed they could do it for 
him, and they did not purpose to betray his 
confidence. 

They left their fires burning, all along the 
hills, and marched on into the night as 
silently as possible, and as swiftly. 


VII 


“THEN in God’s name let us rest, too,” 
said General del Rey. 

“But, General——” 

“Enough—enough. They wouldn’t take 
the trouble to light so many fires if they 
weren’t going to use them. Besides, rest 
is necessary. And our scouts will keep us 
informed. We shall rest here, a little, and 
then forward to the fastnesses of Solforino, 
where General Cleofas, at the present rate 
of progress, should conjoin with us in the 
afternoon. Has this miserable hut been 
searched?” 

“There are but two rooms, General. I 
looked through the window of the other, but 
could see nothing for the darkness.” 

“Then take a light and look more thor- 
oughly.” 

The general’s orderly took a box of safety- 
matches from his pocket and, with some- 
what ostentatious boldness, marched into 
the next room. General del Rey, Colonel 
Pinta, and the rest of the general’s staff 
heard him strike several matches.. Then he 
returned. 

“There is a woman in there, General,” 
he said. 

Without apparently moving a muscle, 
General del Rey so managed that the ends 
of his swashbuckler’s mustachios turned 
suddenly upward. They had been droop- 
ing of late. 

“A young woman?” 

“Yes, General.” 

Many black eyes flashed in the candle- 
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light. 
tachios. 

“Pretty?” 

The orderly contented himself with kiss- 
ing the tips of his fingers and tossing the 
kiss heavenward. And then he added 
mournfully, 

“But, unfortunately, she is dead.” 

“Damn!” said the general, and half a 
dozen hands fell limply from half a dozen 
mustachios. 

The next day, about noon, the weary, 
discouraged soldiers of General del Rey 
beheld the green hills of Solforino near at 
hand, and they went forward more quickly, 
for there was plenty of water there, passes 
that a handful could hold against an army; 
then security—then rest. 

“Tt is all coming out exactly as I pre- 
dicted,”’ exclaimed General del Rey. “I 
have beaten the dogs at fair marching; I 
shall take up an impregnable position, and 
when they come up, since I am three to 
their one, I shall beat them in fair fight.” 

There is but one main road into the heart 
of the Solforino hills. It crosses a bridge, 
a delicious green meadow, then threads a 
pine wood, and then climbs upward for 
several miles through a narrow, twisting 
gorge with precipitous sides. After a 
while, the whole of General del Rey’s army 
had passed into this gorge, and was engulfed 
by it, so that, from above, it must have 
looked like a snake wriggling through a 
broken drain. 

“T shall let this upstart who fancies him- 
self a general lead his column into this 
place,”’ said General del Rey, ‘‘and then I 
shall wipe it out of existence to the last 
man. What a trap—what a glorious trap! 
A small troop with two machine guns can 
hold the head of his column from advancing; 
another small troop will close in upon his 
rear and make retreat impossible. Then, 
from above, I shall attack the column in 
the middle and break it in two, as I would 
break the back of a rattlesnake. I shall 
roll stones upon him, trees——”’ 

The faces of the general’s staff glowed 
with martial ardor. And, at that moment, 
shots were heard—distant shots from some- 
where near where the head of the column 
ought fo be by now—rifle-shots, and then 
the furious threats of machine guns; and 
then there ran back through the men ahead 
a kind of rippling and wriggling, and 
groans, presently, and imprecations, as if 


Dirty hands flew to greasy mus- 














such were watchwords that were being 
passed along. 

The general had halted. His staff looked 
to him in their moment of perplexity. What 
had happened? Who was firing, and why? 

“Tt must be Cleofas,’”’ exclaimed Colonel 
Pinta. “He has mistaken us for the 
enemy.” 

“Impossible,” said Captain Braganza. 
He was a massive man of Spanish-Indian 
and negro blood, a very taciturn man who 
sometimes acted and seldom spoke. 

At this moment there came sounds of 
machine guns and rifles from the rear, and 
the walls of the gorge became clamorous 
with echoes—of firing, of cries of rage, of 
frenzy, of fear. 

“But what has happened?” cried Gen- 
eral del Rey. 

“Nothing,” said Captain Braganza, “only 
that when you said there was a glorious 
trap you were right—for the first time in 
your life and the last.” 

He drew a heavy, rusty revolver from its 
holster and cocked it. 

“T shall give myself the pleasure, Gen- 
ral,” he said, “of killing our most formid- 
able enemy first.” And he raised the muz- 
zle of his revolver until it covered General 
del Rey’s ashen face. But Captain Bra- 
ganza was not in time. 

A rock weighing half a ton came down 
from above with a clear fall of a hundred 
feet, and drove General del Rey and his 
horse into the ground as a tack is driven 
into a board. 

And then hell on earth broke loose in that 
gorge. The head of the Mexican column 
could only go back; the rear could only go 
forward. So each crumpled back, fighting 
desperately, for they were cornered and 
knew it, upon the middle of the column. 
But there was no longer any middle; for 
neither boulders nor bullets ceased to fall 
from above, nor little bombs thrown by 
hand and filled with dynamite. Colonel 
Pinta, his foot caught in one stirrup, was 
being knocked to pieces by the rushing and 
leaping of his maddened horse. Captain 
Braganza, as yet unhurt, was methodically 
shooting bullets into the fairest marks that 
offered. He had gone crazy with grief and 
anger. He did not know that he was shoot- 
ing down his own men. 

What was left of the column would have 
surrendered if it had known how; but in 
that pandemonium was no chance for rea- 
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soning or parleying. As well expect con- 
clusions and ratiocination from a sucker in 
its death-throes, its head and tail marked by 
the wheel of the cart, and its back broken. 

General Charteris had given orders that 
a few men should be spared. 

If his own men expected that there was 
to be any immediate rest, they were mis- 
taken. To the Mexicans whom he had 
spared, General Charteris said, “Go at once 
to General Cleofas; tell him what has hap- 
pened here, and that I am immediately 
behind you with ail my forces.” 

Then he turned to his staff. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, but loudly, so that 
some of the men could hear. “I reason 
that a report of this battle will send General 
Cleofas clean out of this part of Mexico. 
If, however, I am mistaken, and he waits 
to give us battle, it will be with his own 
heart in his boots and the hearts of his men 
turned to water. Now, then—we have 
given those fellows a sporting start. Let 
us try to catch them.” 

What the general had said was passed 
from man to man. And they cheered him 
to the echo. And then, once more in order 
of march, many limping but none lagging, 
they left the hills of Solforino to. fight a 
pitched battle in the open plain. 

And this time, when they saw their enemy, 
for General Cleofas had determined to show 
fight, they advanced upon him with derisive 
singing and laughter. So that, before the 
battle was fairly begun, his men began to 
break and desert him. But some of them 
stood firm, and, having thrown up hasty 
barricades, fought for a long while with 
courage and patience, so that the fortune of 
the day hung in doubt. 

Night fell and put an end to the fighting. 

Under cover of the darkness, as he sup- 
posed, General Cleofas, not wholly satisfied 
with his position, decided to fall back for a 
mile or two upon a stronger. It was at the 
very moment of beginning this retrograde 
movement that the Foreign Legion came 
leaping and yelling upon him like so many 
demons out of the night, and he could feel 
and hear the remains of his army being 
shaken and chased and tormented and torn 
to pieces. Owing to scattering and to dark- 
ness, a vast majority escaped death or cap- 
ture. But the morale of the victory was of 
incredible value to the invaders. For they 
could sleep peacefully upon the battle-field, 
and they could return to Solita for reen- 
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forcements (which were now vital to fur- 
ther operations in the field), without fear of 
being harassed or of losing their invaluable 
prestige and esprit de corps. 

General Charteris could not sleep for a 
long time. He kept thinking: “But who 
could go on with the work if anything 
should happen to me? Not the present 
work—no one could do that. But later 
when we are a nation—a great nation?” 

A girl’s face floated into his mind. She 
had eyes like stars. He let the face stay 
longer than usual. Then he sent it away 
roughly. Then he turned upon his side 
and fell asleep. 


Vill 


RETURNING by easy stages, for the men 
were not only tired out but the whole col- 
umn was clumsy with captured guns, ammu- 
nition, food, fodder, and flags, General Char- 
teris kept receiving despatches from Solita, 
telling him of events in that place. His ex- 
pected reenforcements had arrived; others 
were on the way; another ship with picked 
colonists was distant but a day’s run. 
Aboard of this were heavy cannon for the 
defenses of Solita. But what pleased him 
most was to learn that the young men of the 
United States, like their ancestors, no longer 
able to endure tyranny, were beginning to 
flock to his standard. Forwarded with one 
of these despatches, and marked “ Urgent,” 
was a letter from Jonathan P. Sharron, late 
president of the Urban Bank, offering his 
sword, and the services of two thousand 
Texans, with whom he purposed to cross 
the Rio Grande and fight his way through 
northern Mexico to join the Foreign Legion 
at any point of rendezvous to be named by 
General Charteris. 

So that there began to unfold in General 
Charteris’s mind visions of battles fought 
upon the grand scale—when the different 
factions in Mexico should be forced to put 
aside this difference of greed and lust and 
stand sheulder to shoulder against the com- 
mon enemy. 

One day’s march from Solita, General 
Charteris received copies of papers pub- 
lished in the United States. And these 
contained not a little concerning himself 
and his doings. Some senator, impatient 
of leading strings, had made a scene upon 
the floor of the Senate. He demanded that 
the State Department lay before the sena- 
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tors all its data concerning recent happen- 
ings in Solita and thereabouts. He had 
heard that foreign immigrants were being 
landed in large numbers and that they were 
taking up land. He believed that the For- 
eign Legion was not, as stated by General 
Villa, in that general’s employ and acting 
upon his orders; nor did he believe that it 
was supporting the Federalist cause. In- 
deed, the gentleman believed that this 
General Charteris was fighting for his own 
hand, and that certain European powers 
were backing him, wholly sick, at last, of 
that watchful waiting policy which sees 
nothing and to which nothing comes but 
disaster and humiliation. Was there, the 
gentleman wanted to know, a Monroe Doc- 
trine or was there not? He asked merely 
for curiosity. As for the State Depart- 
ment, somewhat piqued, it could not see, it 
told the senators, any good reason for 
doubting General Villa’s statement that 
the Foreign Legion was in his employ 
and acting upon his orders. “We are 
watching the situation very closely,” said 
the State Department, “and waiting for 
developments.” 

“They shall have their developments,” 
thought Charteris; “a few more battles, 
and rumors of battles, and then the provi- 
sional presidency of General Charteris will 
be declared and his claims recognized over- 
night by three great European powers, 
who, if there is any protest north of the Rio 
Grande, will declare themselves openly and 
say, ‘Hands off!” 

And he rode along, dreaming glorious 
dreams of a Mexico peopling with honest 
and industrious men and women, of the 
Mexicans themselves departing by ship- 
loads for other countries, or segregated and 
dying out. In a few years, the European 
guarantee still behind him, his strength and 
position would be unassailable, and he would 
build up such a civilization of justice and 
opportunity as the world had never seen. 
“Why,” he thought, “is it necessary in a 
country of unlimited resources for people to 
complain of their taxes? Why shouldn’t 
things be so managed that they might, in- 
stead, rejoice in their dividends? In the 
United States, where, alone, all men are 
equal, one man is taxed heavily, the next 
cruelly, and the next not at all. I shall live 


to see the day when Mexico shall refuse to 
recognize a President of the United States, 
and will invite the European powers to join 











with her in putting the great, ramshackle 

house in order.” 

The thought amused him, and it pained 
him. He could remember as a little boy, 
when they had told him of Washington and 
Jefferson and Franklin and Hamilton, of the 
Declaration of Independence, of Bunker 
Hill, how it had thrilled him to belong to so 
glorious a country. And he told himself 
that in the country were still the same ele- 
ments of greatness and glory, but throttled 
and dying at the hands of demagogues and 
politicians. “But I,” he thought, “will 
save those elements in spite of them- 
selves. The powers up there will 
talk against me, and say that 
I am an expatriate, a trai- 
tor. But that is not true; 

I love that country better 

than any other country, 

far better than they do. 
For I would cut off my 
right hand and fling my 
star into the sea sooner 
than harm her. And I 
shall not be fighting the 
Americans but their 
politicians and_ the 
tyrannies under which 
they are smarting, 
tyrannies of waste, of 
incompetence, and _ sus- 
picion. If it is right 
for one patriot to fight 
against these things on 
the floor of the Senate, 
it is right for another 
to put them down with 
his strong hand.” 

And he rode 
along, quite by 
himself, and well 
in advance of the 
column, thinking 
now of public af- 
fairs and now of 
more gentle things. 

At last he got to 
thinking once more 

of his childhood, 
and of his father’s 
home in the midst of the 
Westchester hills—and of 

his mother and father. “I 
wonder,” he thought, “if where 
they’ve gone they can look down 
and see what I’m doing. I wonder 
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if they are proud of me? Living or dead, 
it must be delightful to have a son who’s 
geting on—living or dead.” 

Charteris frowned and rode for a while 
revolving a new line of thought. 

“Yes,” he said to himself presently; 
“that would be the only way out. If I die 
before the work is finished, who so fit to 
carry it on asa son of mine? It would only 
be because I should train him, and he would 
inherit the right sort of qualities from me— 
and the star.” 

Was this the first urgings in his breast of 


Dreaming glorious 
dreams of a Mexico 
peopling with honest 
and industrious men 
and women 
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personal ambition and aggrandizement? 
He gave himself the negative more than 
once with increasing emphasis. 

But, for all this, some new sort of a seed 
had been sown in the fields of his thought 
that sprouted and grew upward and side- 
ways, despite him. 

“And after him? Why his son, of course, 
who, in turn, would inherit my qualities, 
my policies, and the star. 

“Tt’s not ambition—it’s not!” he kept 
repeating.- But whether it was or whether 
it was not, it is certain that, from this time 
on, General Charteris thought more and 
more about himself and less about others. 
But he was still after power for the good he 
could do with it, rather than for the power 
itself; otherwise, such a white and loyal 
spirit as that of the Vicomte de Dieu, for 
only one example, must have seen through 
him and abandoned him. 

In Solita he learned that Mr. Lane had 
arrived in his yacht to visit the oil-fields, 
and that he had brought his daughter. 

“Ah,” thought General Charteris, ‘it 
looks as if the gods who put the thought in 
my head were playing into my hands. It 
is destiny. And a man cannot fight his 
destiny. 

“Now, I can answer that ‘What about 
me?’ of hers. Why, she asked, if I am to 
make the world happy, must I begin by 
making one individual unhappy? And it 
seems that I need not.” But he did not at 
once go to her and tell her what was in his 
mind. For he who had been a general in 
the field, must now be a mayor in a city. 
And the work that had piled up for him to 
go through with must have daunted any 
other man. 


IX 


ALREADY the name of Charteris was 
stalking through Mexico. The remnants 
of that army which had been commanded 
by General Cleofas had scattered north, 
south, east, and west, bearing tales of the 
tireless legion, to whom sleep and lines of 
communication were unnecessary. Agents 
of the Federals and Constitutionalists ar- 
rived in Solita inviting his cooperation and 
offering as payment unheard-of concessions 
in perpetuity. To such proposals he re- 
turned no answers whatever, and this only 
added to the glamour and the terror of 
his name. 
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While the Mexicans were still fighting 
each other in the field, their leaders were be- 
ginning to arrange a national alliance of 
offense and defense. ‘Let us,” they said, 
though not in so many words, “rid ourselves 
of this interloper, and then we can take up 
our own differences where we left off.” 

And, one day, General Charteris got word 
of two armies secretly prepared and con- 
verging to a meeting-point, with the ulti- 
mate intention of laying siege to Solita. 
The number of troops reported to be in the 
field almost staggered him. He was half 
minded to stand a siege. He was well pro- 
visioned, and men from the United States, 
from England, Germany, and France were 
flocking to his standard. On the other 
hand, it seemed to him indispensable that 
his arms should lose none of their luster. 
Furthermore, heavy pressure was being 
brought to bear on the man in the White 
House to intervene in Mexico and secure 
life and property. The best thought in the 
United States was saying: “How much 
longer? For heaven’s sake, how much 
longer?” 

“The United States,” General Charteris 
told his staff, “‘is waking up. And we are 
not yet so firmly in the saddle but that they 
may throw us. We have no time to waste. 
It is no longer a mere question of throwing 
ourselves between two armies and beating 
them in detail. We must pass over their 
dead bodies and take the capital.” 

But when he had seen them encamped for 
the night, General Charteris rode back to 
the city, accompanied by a small guard of 
cavalry. 

In an hour the columns, rested and rest- 
less, were marching out of Solita in the dusk. 
He had seen her twice; but had not yet 
spoken to her of that which now lay nearest 
his heart. He had sent word of his coming. 
And she was waiting for him in the star- 
light. 

“My father was tired out,” she said. 
“He has gone below for the night. I am 
sorry.” 

“So am not I,” said Charteris, “but I 
like your father.” 

“T thought you would be here sooner.” 

“T hoped to be, but it was impossible. 
The main thing is that I am here now— 
that we are here.” 

“It must be long past midnight,” she 
said. 


“Tt is. It is long past one.” 





To such proposals he returned no answers whatever, and this only added to the glamour 
and the terror of his name 


“T’ve had supper laid in the cabin, if you 
are hungry.” 

He smiled that bewildering beauty-smile 
of his, and reached forward his hand and 
pinched her ear. And she looked proud and 
happy as if a decoration had been conferred 
on her for merit. 

“What,” he said abruptly, ‘‘ was the mat- 
ter with the Vicomte de Dieu?” 

‘Did you tell him to make love to me?”’ 

‘Of course.” 

“But why?” 

‘T hoped that he would succeed in making 
you happy.” 

“You knew better.” 

They leaned against the rail of the quar- 
ter-deck, and looked at the stars, now in the 
heavens and now in the water. 

“TI must dredge this harbor,’ mused 
Charteris. “It is full of sand-bars—see 
there, for instance, where the water breaks 
and chuckles. In a few hours, that will be 
half an acre of dry land. Your father’s 
navigator should know. enough to give a 
valuable ship a berth with more room. 
What are you thinking about?” 


“T was only thinking how late it is, and 
that you can’t go and come without its 
being known.” 


“Say it!’ he exclaimed impatiertly. 
“You are thinking of your reputation, not 
mine. A fine memory for you! You drive 
me away: I get shot in battle.” 

She laid her hand gently on his sleeve. 

“Ts there going to te a battle soon?” 

“Two. Right and left. And then we 
shall take the City of Mexico.” 

“Ste. Anne told me a little.” 

“So the vicomte came to say good-by.”” 

“He wanted something of mine to wear 
in battle,” she said. 

“What did you give him?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“Why not?” 

She looked him full in the face. 

‘Because nothing that I have is mine to 
give.” 

‘To anyone but me?” 

She did not falter. 

“To anyone but you.” 

“T told you,” he said, “that, if I let my- 
self, I could love you.” 
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She held up a protesting hand. 

“You told me that if you let yourself, 
your work for the world would fall to the 
ground.” 

“Suppose I had been joking?” 

“But you weren’t—were you?” 

“No,” he said, “I was not. But I know 
that I was wrong. For I know, now, that I 
can love you and all the world, too.” 

"Are you sure?” 

“T am sure,” he said. 

But he shivered a little, for the star upon 
his breast was like a lump of ice. 

The boat that had brought him was wait- 
ing at the foot of the companionway, held to 
its position by a boat-hook, in the hands of 
the bow-oar. 

Charteris left the girl where she stood, 
and, crossing the deck, leaned out over the 
rail, and spoke to some one in the boat. 
Then he returned swiftly. 

‘“‘We must wake your poor tired father,”’ 
he said. “He would not like it if we allowed 
him to sleep through his daughter’s wed- 
ding.” 

“Are you and I to be married?” she 
asked, in a sort of daze. 

“Who else?”’ 

“Oh, but not now—no——” 

There was about her at once a willingness 
and a reluctance that moved him to the soul. 

“T must leave you at dawn,” he said, “to 
overtake the army. Say yes, then, my 
darling, for it may be that I shall never 
again be able to come back.” 

“Then,” she said softly, “I say yes, my 
own dear,” and she melted forward, as it 
were, into his arms. 

“But is it best?” she was saying a mo- 
ment later. ‘‘Not best for me. It’s 
heaven for me—and, of course, heaven is 
best. But is it best for you—for the 
cause? I wouldn’t have you give up one 
line of your high visions for me. I would 
rather die.” 

“Then trust me,” 
don’t die.” 

At this moment, the clergyman, who had 
ascended unwieldily from the boat, made his 
presence known by stumbling heavily. 

“Wake your father, dear,” said Charteris. 


said Charteris, ‘‘and 


x 


SHE had changed into a riding-habit of 
white linen, for she had determined to go 
ashore with him and see him a little on his 
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way. She wished very much to take the 
field with him, like some superwoman of old, 
but he would not hear of that. In her face 
was grief at his going, together with a calm 
and beatific dignity and pride. 

The stars had faded in the delicate blue of 
dawn, but the sun was not yet up. At an 
easy stone’s throw from the yacht, that bar 
of sand to which he had cailed her attention 
earlier in the morning was thrust up from 
the water like the back of a great white 
whale. At an end of it, a solitary ring- 
necked plover stood upon one leg, his head 
tucked under his wing. 

From the shore there came to them 
an entrancing, spicy smell of flowers. 

“Everything,” she said, “looks more 
beautiful than it ever did before.” 

“You have no regrets?” 

“None.” 

“And you love me, surely? And not 
what I may be or do? If I came toearth 
with a crash, you would still love me?”’ 

“Even more,” she said. 

It filled Charteris with delight that he still 
saw his future courses as clearly defined as 
in the days when he had stonily shut her 
out of his life; that for all his love for her 
and the grief at parting, he could still be 
eager to be back with his troops, leading 
them to danger and glory. His dreams of 
the whole colossal future in which he and his 
descendants were to play the greatest parts 
had never been so clear in his head or in 
such a fine shape’ of condensation, and it 
seemed to him that he must tell her of them. 

For she was now his wife, almost his other 
half, and not less concerned than himself. 
He had given her his name to wear, and she 
must have his whole’ confidence for a jewel 
to wear with it. 

There was still a little time before the 
boat would come to fetch them, and he be- 
gan to, tell her, who possessed already those 
of his heart, the secrets of his mind. He 
spoke very swiftly, with an extraordinary, 
illuminating energy. It was less like a 
dream of the future than a brilliant digest 
of past history. You may say that he 
placed the whole world and its needs upon 
the palm of one hand and showed them to 
her, and upon the palm of the other the cor- 
rections and the world purged and made 
sound. 

But it seemed to her, listening with all her 
love and a certain awe, that she always had 
of him, that the world was to be made better 














less for its own sake than for the personal 
aggrandizement of the man who was speak- 
ing. And disappointment began to prick 
her like a knife—disappointment, and a 
certain feeling of terrorized bewilderment— 
for she felt that she was being trapped into 
taking sides against all that was dear to her 
in the way of association and descent. 
‘But, my dear,” she said, “‘ America—- 
the United States—that is our own country 
—where we were born and brought up.” 
“A country,” said Charteris, “where 
people are taxed without representation is 
not a country; where ignorance and laziness 
are held in greater respect than industry and 
good manners. But I will change all that.” 
“You used to say, ‘that ought to be 
changed.’ Now you say, ‘J will change it.’”’ 
‘‘And why not? Who else has the vision, 
the will, and the power?” 
She sighed and turned away her head. 
‘What is the matter? Look at me!” 
“Only,” she said, turning to him, “it was 
so wonderful to think that in all your 
thoughts for others, you never once thought 
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of. yourself but as a means to an end. 
While now, all the peoples and all the coun- 
tries—even your own country—aré only the 
means, while you are the end.” 

He wrinkled his brows darkly. 

“T,” he said, ““yes—and mine! You,” he 
went on, “will have more glory than queens 
and empresses, more power, more jewels. 
Is there no pleasant side to that?” 

“No,” she said; “for it’s letting yourself 
love me that has changed you. You knew 
that it would. You told me in France, and 
you knew.” 

“T am no Galahad,” he said roughly. 

‘““Not now, my dear,” she said, “‘but you 
were.” 

‘Perhaps you would rather have me what 
I was before you came to Fontainebleau 
that day, than what I am going to be.” 

“And what were you?” 

‘“‘T was an impoverished artist,” he said. 
“T owed my landlady ninety francs, and I 
was terribly afraid ot her. It was my ambi- 
tion to travel up and down the world with a 
donkey, painting little pictures of big trees.” 

“And what changed you—great and 
mighty lord?” 

“That thing I wear about my neck,” he 

smiled teasingly, “that thing you were 
so curious about a while ago.” 
‘“‘Won’t you tell me, even now?” 
“Ves,” he said, “for better or 
worse.” 
And he opened his tunic 
and took the star out of 
its leather case. 
“On the eve of Wa- 
terloo,” he said, “‘ Na- 
poleon’s star fell out 
of the skies. He 
saw it fall. A 
hundred years 
later, I found it. 
And now, in- 
stead of paint- 
ing little pic- 
~ tures of big 
) trees, I fight 
, battles in 
which I beat 
many lit- 
: * ve... tle men 
a Mllroens with a few 
a big ones.” 
iste : “And that,” 
she said, for 
she recognized 
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the thing in his hands, “was Napoleon’s 
star?” 

“Tt was. Now it is mine.” 

Meanwhile, the boat had come for them, 
and the sun had suddenly blazed into being 
above the rim of the world. Still they lin- 
gered. 

Presently she touched the star with her 
fingers. And it seemed to her that a thrill 
of warmth and courage went from it up her 
arm and to her heart. And in that mo- 
ment of contact with the meteorite, she had 
the great moment of vision, of clear-seeing, 
and of daring. And she snatched it from 
her husband’s hands and flung it far off. 

And then they stood weak and limp, like 
two persons who have had a narrow escape 
from being run over. Then Charteris tried 
to speak as he could speak when the star was 
still in his possession, for the habits of 
brusqueness and command are not to be 
eradicated in a moment. 

“How like a woman!” he said. “A man 
would have thrown it into deep water. But 
you have thrown it onto a sand-bar and 
frightened a plover.” 

He turned and started to cross the deck. 

“Where are you going?” 

“In the boat, of course—to get it back.” 

But he hesitated and returned to her side. 

“Don’t you see I must?” he said. “I 
don’t want it back, but there are responsi- 
bilities, there, in the field. Without that 
thing I have no military genius—even now 
I’m forgetting what I intended to have them 
do. - I see only two things clearly: that I 
must get that thing back—and your face. 
I see your face more clearly than I ever did 
before, and, so help me God, it is twice as 
beautiful!” 

A shadow passed swiftly over them, and 
they heard one of the men in the boat cry, 
“Look—an eagle!” 

With one great swoop the bird lighted on 
the sand-bar, and rocked for a moment on 
his powerful legs from the momentum. 
They could see that he was old as the hills 
and gray as a badger. And not an eagle of 
the New World but of the Old. 

And now he began to strut about the bar, 
like some great barnyard fowl, darting his 
head this way and that, as if looking for 
grain. 

“There is yet time,” exclaimed Charteris. 
“That bird is blind.” 

But at that moment the eagle found the 
star. His powerful talons closed upon it; 





he straightened himself, and then, with a 
mighty sweeping of his wings, flew upward 
in a great circle. 

And higher and higher, until the necks of 
those who watched him were bent backward 
to the breaking-point, until he himself was 
no more than a spot, the circle he made no 
bigger than a wedding-ring. 

And now the circling was no longer per- 
ceptible. He was only a dot that receded 
and grew less, that was vanishing—that had 
vanished. 

Mrs. Charteris looked at her husband. 
There were childish tears in his eyes, and the 
understanding was all gone out of them. 

She touched his hand and cried out with 
alarm; it was hot as fire. And the man she 
loved leaned into her arms and began to 
babble like an incoherent child. 

“‘Mustn’t forget to break the sword across 
my knee,” he said—‘‘mustn’t forget that. 
’Cause I promised. Has he dropped it yet? 
Where has he dropped it? He had blue 
flowers in his hat, but no sense under it. 
Maybe he’ll drop it in China. If he does, 
make sure and tell me. I'll bet you two 
sous he doesn’t drop it in Washington.” 

Here the babblings became downright 
ravings, and help came. 


The Vicomte Ste. Anne de Dieu rode into 
camp at a dead run, his horse all slippery 
and afroth with lather. 

To General Van Dorp, who commanded 
in the absence of General Charteris, he made 
his lamentable report. 

“General Charteris is down with brain 
fever.”’ 

“Then we must fall back and defend the 
city. All along, I knew there was some- 
thing wrong with him. It is a soldier’s duty 
to obey, of course, but his plan of campaign 
was that of a madman—this going out on 
the forlorn hope of getting between two 
vastly superior armies and beating them in 
turn. We should have been crushed like a 
nut in the cracker. Only a miracle could 
have saved us.” 

“Only a miracle, true,” said Ste. Anne de 
Dieu, the tears streaming down his cheeks, 
“but our general was a miracle.” 


XI 


ONE day, the Emperor of Germany re- 
ceived by parcel-post a sword. 
“Ah,” he thought, “old friend!” and he 
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drew on the hilt, but only a hali of the 
sword came from the scabbard. ‘So that 
was the reason after all,” he thought, “‘ well, 
thank heaven we were able to withdraw 
before there was too much international 
gossip and useless bloodshed! 

“But it was a good dream, and a great 
man. Poor Charteris! Only the dream has 
lasted.” 


A young man and his wife were traveling 
on foot through the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Sometimes they stopped while the 
man painted a little picture of big trees. 
Sometimes they halted in some shady and 
delicious retreat for the sheer joy of sitting 
side by side and of hugging and kissing each 
other. The man loved to hold her head to 
his breast, caging it with his hands, as if it 
was some delicate wild bird that he had 
caught. At such moments he loved to 
whisper in her ear: 


‘‘T will make you brooches and toys for your delight 
Of bird-song at morning and starshine at night. 
And I will build a palace, fit for you and me, 

Of green days in forests and blue days at sea.” 


They came, one afternoon, to the little 
inn of the Star and the Garter. The land- 
lady, Madame Plesse, was in the garden. 

‘Well, madame,” said the young man 
cheerfully enough but without any too 
much courage, ‘‘don’t you remember me?” 


She came forward and looked him sharply , 


in the face. 

“Yes,” she said; “but you have changed 
since I saw you last.” 

‘Not changed, exactly—I have only loved 
a great deal.” 

‘And also you have lost something, is it 
rot?” 

“Perhaps,” he said simply. “But, ma- 
dame, let me present you to my wife.” 

The ladies gave each other a look, at once 
friendly and suspicious. 

‘Could we have my old room for a few 
days, madame?”’ 

“Not the old one. Nothing has been 
changed there, and anyone who has a franc 
to spare may see it just as it was when you 
lived in it. Many soldiers come. They 
tell me that they have fought in Mexico. 
And so it has worked out that I have re- 
ceived many times over the ninety francs 
that you went away owing.” 

“But I promised to pay you ten times 
over. My dear, have you the purse?”’ 
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It was the man’s last act of magnificence. 
‘“‘And Paulette?” he said presently. 
‘She will be just about leaving p¥rgatory 
for paradise,’ said Madame Plesse. 

‘“‘And the stocking in which she kept the 
money?”’ 

“Tt was buried in the coffin with her.”’ 

When they were alone, the first question 
his wife asked him was this: “‘How old was 
Paulette?” 

At supper, Madame Plesse asked him 
abruptly, ‘‘And you, what are your plans?” 

“Tt was always my ambition,” he said, 
“to travel up and down the world with 
a donkey painting little pictures of big 
trees.” 

‘And as we really have plenty of money,” 
said the man’s wife, smiling, “‘why, J am the 
donkey!”’ 

That night it was very hot in the little 
room under the eaves, not his old room but 
one just like it, and Charteris could not go 
to sleep. And as even into the most imag- 
inative and delightful of love-affairs, cus- 
toms insinuate themselves after a time, he 
made a soothing motion toward his wife, 
and she took his handsome head upon her 
breast. And then to soothe him she sang 
(it was like a whisper of singing) his favorite 
words—to a lullaby music that she had 
made for them: 


“* How far is St. Helena from a little child at play? 
What makes you want to wander there with all 
the world between? 
Ch, mother, call your son again or else he’ll run 
away. 
(No one thinks of winter when the grass is green!) 


How far is St. Helena from an Emperor of France? 
i cannot see—I cannot tell—the crowns they daz- 
zle so. 
The kings sit down to dinner, and the queens stand 
up to dance. 
(After open weather you may look for snow!) 


How far from St. Hel2na to the gate of heaven’s 
grace? 
That, no one knows—that, no one knows—and 
no one ever will. 
But fold your hands across your heart 
And cover up your face, 
And after all your trapesings, 
Child, lie still!” 


And now he slept with all the peace and 
security of a baby in his mother’s arms. 

‘Of course it’s all too wonderful and beau- 
tiful to be true,” thought his wife, and she 
stroked the face that was so dear to her, 
“but it would have been fun to wear a 
crown.” 
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The Coming Ian 
By Angela IDorgan 


MAN cries out in the wilderness, 

A And he has a terrible thing to tell. 

He cries aloud to age and youth = 

His words are hot with the sting of truth 
And fierce as the bite of hell. 

A man cries out in the wilderness, 

For his heart is raw to the world’s distress; 
His soul is seared with the people's shame, 
And his message brands like flame. 

Oh, his breast is scarred and his hands are torn! 

He has blazed the trail through hate and scorn. 
Vice and ignorance, wrong and wrack— 
These are the foes he has beaten back; 

These are the beasts he holds at bay, 

And he cries: **Make way! Make way! 
Make way for the race that is to be— 

The conquering race, the coming man, 

Clean, courageous, intrepid, free, 

Pure as the great God's plan. 


DRAWING BY PAUL JULIEN MEYLAN 
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Dream of the ages—a vision dim— 
Martyrs have burned and died for him; 
Prophets have preached him, unafraid; 
For him we have wept, we have prayed.” 
A man cries out in the wilderness, 
And the lightning's wrath is in his face. 
A man cries out in the wilderness, 
And he pleads for the human race. 
For I tell you, a race shall come to birth, 
Godlike, glorious, on this earth, 
As far in advance of present man 
As the heavens that we only scan. 
Did we dream it could breed from low desire? 
Did we dream it could rise from bestial mire? 
Could the beautiful, celestial thing 
From lust and lechery spring? 


A man cries in the wilderness, 
And his heart is raw to the world’s distress. 
With terrible truth his feet are shod. 
“ Make way—make way—make way for the sons of God!” 
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‘The Hidden Children 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A NAMELESS WOMAN 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of ‘The Common Law,"’ ‘‘The Streets of Ascalon,” ‘‘The Business of Life,” ete. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Synopsis—The narrator is Euan Loskiel, a young ensign serving under General James Clinton. He is the leader of a 
party of Indian scouts in the army with which General Sullivan is carrying out Washington’s plan to destroy the hostile 
Iroquois Confederacy in central New York. The time is the summer of 1779. The chief guide of the party is Mayaro, 
a Siwanois sagamore, but Mohican by adoption, who was brought by Loskiel and Lieutenant Boyd from Westchester County 
for that purpose. Their mission in search of the sagamore was successful through the aid of a beautiful young woman, 
who was seeking to learn from Mayaro the way to Catharinestown, the Iroquois stronghold where the sorcerer ‘Amochol 


and a band of Eries who serve him perform their sacrilegious rites. When the two soldiers return with the Indian to head- 
quarters near Otsego Lake, the girl stealthily follows. She is known to them only as Lois. Euan’s regard for her quickly 
ripens into love, and the girl, suspicious of his attentions at first, comes to have for him a feeling of comradeship which slowly 


changes into real love. She tells 
Like Euan, who has been brought up by the wealthy tory, 


him that she wishes to go to Catharinestown because she believes her mother is there. 
Guy Johnson, and knows nothing of his parentage, she was a 


foundling, but it would appear from the contents of a packet found on her that her father ,was the Vicomte Louis-Jean de 
Contrecceur killed in the battle of Lake George, 1755, and her mother the daughter of a French adventurer, Joncaire. 
Euan befriends the girl and provides her with a fine outfit, and she becomes popular in the little social circle at the 


regiment’s quarters. 
mother, if not the mother herself. 


He induces her to abandon her cherished project, and promises to bring back what news he can of her 
He leaves the girl in care of Mrs. Bleecker, whose husband's regiment remains behind 


to guard the valley, and who has also under her protection a coquettish young woman, Magdalene (Lana) Helmer. 

Euan and his scouts set out to mark the path for Clinton’s force, which is to join Sullivan’s army at Tioga Point. , In 
the party is an Erie, disguised as a Wyandotte, who attempts to betray the little band into the hands of hostile Senecas, 
and, failing in this, slays one of the scouts. The traitor escapes and gains a secure place on a near-by cliff, whence he hurls 
threats and defiance at his pursuers. He predicts death for the whole party at the coming Festival of Dreams at Catha- 
rinestown, as well as for Lois, wherever she may be. He then reveals the secret of Euan’s and Lois’ parentage. Both are 

‘*hidden children,” a status due to a custom of the Iroquois and their adopted captives. A newborn boy and girl are given 


to foster-parents and brought up far away from the tribe. 


The secret out, Mayaro tells Euan that he is the son of a Scotch 


fur-trader, whose widow was the captive of a St. Regis chief who probably has killed her. The sagamore tells further that 
Lois’ mother was taken by the Senecas to Catharinestown, and evidently it is she who is constantly sending the messages. 
The scouts reach Tioga Point, and, in a few days, the advance of Clinton’s army appears. With it are Lois, Lana, and 


some other women. Lois is in high spirits, but Lana is despondent. 


She has fallen in love with Boyd, but has found that 


he is unworthy of her. After a short visit, the women are sent to Easton for safety, and Boyd sets out with a detail, con- 


sisting of Euan, his Indians, and some riflemen, 
Dreams, and crush Amochol and his degraded followers. 


to attempt to reach Catharinestown before the time of the Festival of 
At the head of his little party, Boyd leaves the fort under the 


denunciations of Dolly Glenn, a girl from Otsego, who claims that he should marry her. : 
The party reaches the forces stationed at Chemung, about to give battle to Butler’s army, and passes on. Boyd is 


very despondent. 


He confesses to Euan the wrong he has done Dolly Glenn, and, in his despair at losing Lana Helmer, 


prophesies his approaching death. He and his riflemen part company with Euan and his Indians, in a plan to trap Amochol. 


Within a few miles of Catharinestown, Lois suddenly appears. 


She is bent on her purpose to get to Catharinestown and seek 


her mother. To make her position better in the eyes of the Indians, she and Euan go through the betrothal ceremony of 


the hidden children, which is performed by Mayaro. 


Euan and his companions o—- unobserved upon Catharinestown. The festival is in progress. A white sorceress is 
interpreting the dreams of Amochol and others. She warns them of approaching destruction, and Amochol, in rage, orders 
her execution. Before this can be done, an arrow from one of Euan’s Indians pins the hand of the executioner to his bow. 
Just then, the advance of the British army, in flight after defeat at Chemung, comes rushing up. Euan, his Indians, and 
Lois seek safety in the near-by vale of Yndaia, while the Iroquois and the defeated British set out for Chinisee Castle. In the 
vale, Lois discov ers that the sorceress is her mother, who has lived there twenty years, her life preserved because of the 
Indians’ belief in her ability to interpret dreams. Boyd arrives, too late to capture Amochol. General Sullivan sends 
Lois and her mother back, and Boyd and Euan to take the sorcerer before he reaches the castle. 


OR twelve days our army, marching 
west by north, tore its terrible 
way straight through the smoking 
vitals of the Iroquois empire, leav- 
ing behind it nearly forty towns 
and villages and more than two 

hundred cabins on fire; thousands and thou- 
sands of bushels of grain burning, thousands 
of apple, peach, pear, and plum trees de- 
stroyed, thousands of acres of pumpkins, 
beans, peas, corn, potatoes, beets, turnips, 


carrots, watermelons, muskmelons, straw- 
berry, blackberry, raspberry shrubs crushed 
and rotting in the trampled gardens under 
the hot September sun. 

As always on the march, the division of 
light troops led; the advance was piloted 
by my guides, reenforced by Boyd with four 
riflemen of Morgan’s—Tim Murphy, David 
Elerson, and Garrett Putnam, privates, and 
Michael Parker, sergeant. 

Close behind us, and pretty well ahead 
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of the rifle battalion, under Major Parr, 
and the pioneers, followed Mr. Lodge, the 
surveyor, and his party—Thomas Grant, 
with the Jacob’s-staff; four chain-carriers, 
and Corporal Calhawn. 

Boyd, during the last few days, had 
become very silent and morose; and his 
men and my Indians believed that he was 
brooding over his failure to take the red 
priest at Catharinestown. But my own 
heavy heart told me a different story, and 
the burden of depression which this young 
officer bore so silently seemed to weight me 
also with vague and sinister apprehensions. 

I remember, just before sunset, that our 
small scout of ten were halted by a burnt 
log bridge over a sluggish inlet to a lake. 
The miry -trail to the Chinisee Castle led 
over it, swung westward along the lake, 
rising to a steep bluff which was gashed 
with a number of deep and rocky ravines. 

It was plain that the retreating tory army 
had passed over this bridge, and that their 
rear-guard had set it afire. 

I said to Boyd, pointing across the south 
end of the lake: “From what I have read 
of Braddock’s Field, yonder terrain most 
astonishingly resembles it. What an am- 
buscade could Butler lay for our army yon- 
der, within shot of this crossing!” 

“Pray God he lays it!”’ said Boyd, between 
his teeth. 

“Butler is there,” said the Mohican 
calmly. . 

The Oneidas drew their hatchets and 
blazed the trees, and we all sat down in 
the woods to await the coming of our ad- 
vanced guard. 

After a little while, our pioneers appeared, 
rifles slung, axes glittering on their shoul- 
ders, and immediately began to fell trees 
and rebuild the log bridge. Hard on their 
heels came my rifle battalion, and, in the 
red sunshine, we watched the setting of the 
string of outposts. 

Major Parr came and talked with us for a 

few minutes, and went away convinced that 
Butler’s people lay watching us across the 
creek. 
“Where is this castle?” growled Boyd. 
““Chinisee, Chenussio, Genesee—whatever 
it is called? The name keeps buzzing in 
my head.” 

I pulled out our small map, which we had 
long since learned to distrust—yet even our 
general had no better one. 

Here was marked the Chinisee Castle, 
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near the confluence of Canaseraga Creek 
and the Chinisee River; and I showed the 
place to Boyd, who looked at it curiously. 

Mayaro, however, shook his crested head. 

“No, Loskiel,’’ he said; ‘‘the Chinisee 
Castle stands now on the western shore. 
The Great Town should stand here””—plac- 
ing his finger on an empty spot on the map. 
“And here, two miles above, is another 
town.” 

“And you had better tell that to the 
general when he comes,” remarked Boyd. 
And, to me, he said, “If we are to take 
Amochol at all, it will be this night or at 
dawn at the Chinisee Castle.” 

“T am also of that opinion,” said I. 

“T shall want twenty riflemen,” he said. 

“Tf it cannot be done with four and my 
Indians, we need not attempt it.” 

“Why?” he asked sullenly. 

“The general has so ordered.” 

“Yes; but if I am to catch Amochol, I 
must do it in my own way. I know how to 
do it.” 

I said nothing, because Boyd ranked me, 
but what he proposed made me very uneasy. 
More than once he had interpreted orders 
after his own fashion, and, being always suc- 
cessful in his enterprises, nothing was said 
to him in reproof. 

My Indians had made a fire, I desiring to 
let the enemy suppose that we suspected 
nothing of his ambuscade so close at hand; 
and around this we lay, munching our 
meager meal of green corn roasted on: the 
coals, and ripe apples to finish. 

As we ended, the sun set: behind the west- 
ern bluffs, and our evening gun boomed 
good-night in the forest south of us. And 
presently came, picking their way through 
the trail-mire, our general, handsomely 
horsed as usual, attended by Major Adam 
Hoops, of his staff, and several others. 

We instantly waited on him and told him 
what we knew and suspected; and I showed 
him my map and warned him of the dis- 
crepancy between its marked places and the 
report of the Mohican sagamore. 

“Damnation!” he said. “Every map I 
have had lies in detail, misleading and de- 
laying me when every hour empties our 
wagons of provisions. Were it not for your 
Indians, Mr. Loskiel, we had missed half 
the game as it lies.” 

He sat his saddle in silence for a while, 
looking at the unfinished log bridge and up 
at the bluffs opposite. 
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“T feel confident that Butler is there,”’ 
he said bluntly. ‘‘ But what I wish to know 
is where this accursed Chinisee Castle 
stands. Boyd, take four men, move 
rapidly just before midnight, find out 
where this castle stands, and report to me 
at sunrise.” 

Boyd saluted, hesitated, then asked per- 
mission to speak. And when the general 
accorded it, he explained his plan to take 
Amochol at the Chinisee Castle, and that 
this matter would neither delay nor inter- 
fere with a prompt execution of his present 
orders. 

“Very well,’ nodded the general, “but 
take no more than four men and Mr. Loskiel 
and his Indians with you, and report to me 
at sunrise.” 

I heard him say this; Major Hoops heard 
him, also. So I supposed that Boyd would 
obey these orders to the letter. 

When the mounted party had moved 
away, Boyd and I went back to the fire and 
lay down on our blankets. We were on the 
edge of the trees; it was still daylight; the 
pioneers were still at work, and my Indians 
were freshening their paint, rebraiding their 
scalp-locks, and shining up hatchet, rifle, 
and knife. 

“Look at those bloodhounds,” muttered 
Boyd. “They did not hear what we were 
talking about, but they know by premoni- 
tion.” 

“T do not have any faith in premoni- 
tions,” said I. 

“Why?” 

“T have dreamed I was scalped, and my 
hair still grows.” 

“You are not out of the woods yet.” 

“That does not worry me.” 

“Nor me. Yet, I do believe in premoni- 
tion.” 

“That is old wives’ babble.” 

““Maybe, Loskiel. Yet, I know I shall 
not leave this wilderness alive.” 

“Lord!” said I, attempting to jest. 
“You should set up as a rival to Amochol 
and tell us all our fortunes.”’ 

He smiled—and the effort distorted his 
pale, handsome face. 

“T think it will happen at Chinisee,’’ he 
said quietly. 

“What will happen?” 

“The end of the world for me, Loskiel.” 

We were silent for a while, watching the 
Indians at their polishing. Then he said, 
in a low but pleasant voice: 





‘How proud and happy must you be 
with your affianced. What a splendor *of 
happiness lies before you both! An unblem- 
ished past, ‘an innocent passion, a future 
stretching out unstained before you—what 
more can God bestow on man and maid? 
May bright angels guard you both, Los- 
kiel!”’ 

I made to thank him for the wish, but 
suddenly found I could not control my 
voice, so lay there in silence. 

And presently, into our fire-circle.came 
a dusty, mud-splashed, and naked runner, 
plucking from his light skin pouch two 
letters, one for Boyd and one for me. 

I read mine by the flickering fire; it was 
dated from Tioga Point. 


Euan Loskiel, my honored and affianced husband, 
and my lover, worshiped and adored, I send you by 
this runner my dearest affections, my duties, and 
my most sacred sentiments. 

You must know that this day we have arrived at 
the fort at Tioga Point without any accident or mis- 
chance of any description, and, indeed, not encoun- 
tering one living creature between Catharinestown 
and this post. 

My beloved mother desires her particular and 
tender remembrances to be conveyed to you, her 
honored son-in-law-to-be, and further commands 
that I express to you, as befittingly as I know how, 
her deep and ever-living gratitude and thanks for 
your past conduct in regard to me, and your present 
and noble-minded generosity concerning the dis- 
positions you have mide for us to remain under the 
amiable protection of Mr. Hake, in Albany. 

Dear lad, what can I say for myself? You are so 
glorious, so wonderful—and in you it does seem that 
all the virtues, graces, and accomplishments are so 
perfectly embodied, that, at moments, thinking of 
you, I become afraid, wondering what it is in ‘me 
that you can accept in exchange for the so perfect 
love you give me. 

I fear that you may smile on perusing this epistle, 
deeming it, perhaps, a trifle flowery in expression — 
but, Euan, I am so torn between the wild passion I 
entertain for you, and a desire to address you mod- 
estly and politely in terms of correspondence, as 
taught in the best schools, that I know not entirely 
how to conduct. I would not have you think me 
cold, or too stiffly laced in the formalities of polite 
usage, so that you might not divine my heart 
a-beating under the dress that covers me, be it 
rifle-frock or silken caushet. I would not have you 
consider me overbold, light-minded, or insensible 
to the deep and sacred tie that already binds me 
to you evermore—which even, I think, the other 
and tenderer tie which priest and Church shall one 
day impose, could not make more perfect or more 
secure. 

So I must strive to please you by writing with 
elegance befitting, yet permitting you to perceive 
the ardent heart of her who thinks of you through 
every blessed moment of the day. 

I pray, as my dear mother prays, that God, all 
armored and with his bright sword drawn, stand 
sentinel on your right hand throughout the dangers 
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and the trials of this most just and bloody war. 
For your return I pray and wait. 

Your humble and dutiful and obedient and ador- 
ing wife to be, 
Lois DE CONTRECCEUR. 


Postscriptum: The memory of our kiss fades not 
from my lips. I will be content when circumstances 
permit us the liberty to repeat it. 


When I had read the letter again and 
again, I folded it and laid it in the bosom of 
my rifle-shirt. Boyd still brooded over his 
letter, the red firelight bathing his face to 
the temples. After a long while he raised 
his eyes, saw me looking at him, stared at 
me for a moment, then quietly extended 
the letter toward me. 

“You wish me to read it?” I asked. 

“Ves, read it, Loskiel, before I burn it,” 
he said drearily. ‘I do not desire to have 
it discovered on my body after death.” 

I took the single sheet of paper and read: 


LIEUTENANT THOMAS Boyp, 
RIFLE Corps, 
SIR: 

For the last time, I venture to importune you in 
behalf of one for whose present despair you are en- 
tirely responsible. Pitying her unhappy condition, 
I have taken her as companion to me since we are 
arrived at Easton, and shall do what lies within 
my power to make her young life as endurable as 
may be. 

You, sir, on your return from the present cam- 
paign, have it in your power to make the only repa- 
ration possible. I trust that your heart and your 
sense of honor will so incline you. 

As for me, Mr. Boyd, I make no complaint, desire 
no sympathy, expect none. What I did was my 
fault alone. Knowing that I was falling in love with 
you, and at the’same time aware what kind of man 
you had been and must still be, I permitted myself 
to drift into deeper waters, too weak of will to make 
an end, too miserable to put myself beyond the 
persuasion of your voice and manner. And perhaps 
I might never have found courage to give you up 
entirely had I not been startled into comprehension 
by what I learned concerning the poor child in 
whose behalf I now am writing. 

That instantly sobered me, ending any slightest 
spark of hope that I might have in my secret heart 
still guarded. For, with my new and terrible knowl- 
edge, I understood that I must pass instantly and 
completely out of your life, and you out of mine. 
Only your duty remained—not to me, but to this 
other and more unhappy one. And that path I 
pray that you will follow when a convenient oppor- 
tunity arises. 

[ am, sir, y’r ob’t, etc., etc., 

MAGDALENE HELMER. 


P.S. If you love me, Tom, do your full duty, in 
the name of God! 
LANA. 


I handed the letter back to him in silence. 
He stared at it, not seeing the written lines, 
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I think, save as a blur; and after a long 
while he leaned forward and laid it on the 
coals. 

“Tf I am not already foredoomed,” he 
said to me, “what Lana bids me do, that I 
shall do. It is best, is it not, Loskiel?” 

“A clergyman is fitter to reply to you 
than I.” 

“Do you not think it best that I marry 
Dolly Glenn?” 

“God knows! It is all too melancholy 
and too terrible for me to comprehend the 
right and wrong of it, or how a penitence 
is best made. Yet, as you ask me, it seems 
to me that what she will one day become 
should claim your duty and your future. 
The weakest ever has the strongest claim.”’ 

“Yes; itis true. I stand to-night so fet- 
tered to an unborn soul that nothing can 
unloose me. I wish that I might live.” 

“You will live! You must live!” 

“ Aye, ‘must’ and ‘will’ are twins of dif- 
ferent complexions, Loskiel. Yet if I live, 
I shall live decently and honestly hereafter 
in the sight of God and—Lana Helmer.” 


We said nothing more. About ten 
o’clock, Boyd rose and went away, all alone. 
Half an hour later he came back, followed 
by some score and more of men, a dozen of 
our own battalion, half a dozen musketmen 
of the Fourth Pennsylvania Regiment, 
three others, and two Indians— Hanierri, 
the headquarters Oneida guide, and Yoi- 
akim, a Stockbridge. 

“Volunteers,”’ he said, looking sideways 
at me. ‘I know how to take Amochol, but 
I must take him in my own manner.” 

I ventured to remind him of the general’s 
instructions that we find the Chinisee 
Castle and report at sunrise. 

“T know it,” he retorted impatiently, 
“but I have my own plans; and the general 
will bear me out when I fling Amochol’s 
scalp at his feet.”’ 

At eleven, our party of twenty-nine set 
out, Hanierri, the Oneida, from headquar- 
ters, guiding us; and I could not under- 
stand why Boyd had chosen him, for I was 
certain he knew less about this region than 
did Mayaro. However, when I spoke to 
Boyd, he replied that the general had so 
ordered, and that Hanierri had full instruc- 
tions concerning the route from the com- 
mander himself. 

We followed the hard-traveled war-trail 
in single file; and Hanierri did not lose his 
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We ran up to where he lay with his eyes closed; he was still breathing. A great 
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way, but instead of taking, as he should 
have done, the unused path which led to the 
Chinisee Castle, he passed it and continued 
on. 

I protested most earnestly to Boyd; the 
sagamore corroborated my opinion when 
summoned. But Hanierri remained obsti- 
nate, declaring that he had positive infor- 
mation that the Chinisee Castle lay in the 
direction we were taking. 

Boyd seemed strangely indifferent and 
dull, making apparently no effort to sift the 
matter further. So strange and apathetic 
had his manner become, so unlike himself 
was he, that I could make nothing of him. 

In the darkness we crept past Butler’s 
right flank, silently and undiscovered; nor 
could we discover any sign of the enemy, 
though now not one among us doubted that 
he lay hidden along the bluffs, waiting for our 
army to move at sunrise into the deadly trap. 

All night long we moved on the hard and 
trodden trail, and toward dawn we reached 
a town. Reconnoitering the place, we 
found it utterly abandoned. If the Chinisee 
Castle lay beyond it, wecould not determine, 
but Hanierri insisted that it was there. So 
Boyd sent back four men to Sullivan to re- 
port on what we had done; and we lay in 
the woods on the outskirts of the village, 
to wait for daylight. 

When dawn whitened the east, it became 
plain to us all that we had taken the wrong 
direction. The Chinisee Castle was not 
here. Nothing lay before us but a deserted 
village. 

““We have made a bad mistake,” I said 
to Boyd, in a low voice. 

“Yes; a bad one,” he said listlessly. 

“Shall we not start on our return?” I 
asked. 

“There is no hurry.” 

“T beg your pardon, but I have to remind 
you that you are to report at sunrise.” 

‘“‘Aye—if that were possible, Loskiel!”’ 

“Possible!” I repeated. ‘Why not?” 

“Because,” he said, in a dull voice, “I 
shall never see another sunrise save this one 
that is coming presently. Let me have my 
fill of it unvexed by generals and orders.” 

“You are not well, Boyd,” I said, 
troubled. 

‘‘As well as I shall ever be—but not as 
ill, Loskiel.”’ 

At that moment the sagamore laid his 
hand on my shoulder and pointed. I saw 
nothing for a moment; then Boyd and 





Murphy sprang forward, rifles in hand, and 
Mayaro after them, and I after them, run- 
ning into the village at top speed. For I 
had caught a glimpse of a most unusual 
sight—four Iroquois Indians on horseback, 
riding into the northern edge of the town. 
Never before, save on two or three occa- 
sions, had I ever seen a mounted Iroquois. 

We ran hard to get a shot at them, and 
beyond the second house came in full view 
of our enemies. Murphy fired immediately, 
knocking the leading Indian from his horse; 
I fired, breaking the arm of the next rider; 
both my Indians fired and missed, and the 
Troquois were off at full speed.. Boyd had 
not fired. 

We ran to where the dead man was lying, 
and the Mohican recognized him as an Erie 
named Sanadaya. Murphy coolly took his 


scalp, with an impudent wink at the saga- 


more and a grin at Boyd and me. 

In the meanwhile, our riflemen and In- 
dians had rushed the town and were busy 
tearing open the doors of the houses and set- 
ting fire to them. In vain I urged Boyd 
to start back. 

But he merely shrugged his shoulders and 
loitered about, watching his men at their 
destruction, and I stood by, a witness to his 
strange and inexplicable delay, a prey to 
the most poignant anxiety, because the en- 
tire tory army lay between us and our own 
army, and this smoke-signal must draw 
upon us a very swarm of savages. 

At last Boyd sounded the recall on his 
ranger’s whistle, and ordered me to take 
my Indians and reconnoiter our back trail. 
And no sooner had I entered the woods 
than I saw an Indian standing about a hun- 
dred yards to the right of the trail, and look- 
ing up at the smoke which was blowing 
southward through the tree-tops. 

His scarlet cloak was thrown back; he 
was a magnificent warrior in his brilliant 
paint, matching the flaming autumn leaves 
in color. My Indians had not noticed him 
where he stood against a crimson-and- 
yellow maple bush. I laid my rifle level and 
fired. He staggered, stood a moment, turn- 
ing his crested head with a bewildered air, 
then swayed, sank at the knee-joints, 
dropped to them, and very slowly laid his 
stately length upon the moss. 

We ran up to where he lay with his eyes 
closed; he was still breathing. A great pity 
for him seized me, and I knelt on the moss 
beside him, staring into his pallid face. 
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And as I knelt beside him while he was 
dying, he opened his eyes and looked at me. 
And I knew that he knew I had killed him. 
After a few moments he died. 

“Amochol!” I said, under my breath. 
“God alone knows why I am sorry for this 
dead priest!” And as I rose and stared 
about me, I caught sight of two pointed ears 
behind a bush; then two more pricked up 
sharply; then the head of a wolf popped up 
over a fallen log. But as I began to reload 
my rifle, there came a great scurrying and 
scattering in the thickets, and I heard the 
andastes running off, leaving their dead 
master to me and to my people. 

I do not know who took his scalp; but it 
was taken by some Indian or ranger who 
came crowding around to look down upon 
this painted dead man in his scarlet cloak. 

‘“‘Amochol is dead,” I said to Boyd. 

He looked at me with lack-luster eyes, 
nodding. We marched on along the trail by 
which we had arrived. 

For five miles we proceeded in silence, 
my Indians flanking the file of riflemen. 
Then Boyd gave the signal to halt, and sent 
forward the sagamore, the Gray Feather, 
and the Night Hawk to inform the general 
that we would await the army in this place. 

The Indians, so coolly taken from my 
command, had gone ere I came up from the 
rear to find what Boyd had done. 

“Are you mad?” I exclaimed, losing my 
temper. “Do you propose to halt here at 
the very mouth of the hornets’ nest?” 

He did not rebuke me for such gross lack 
of discipline and respect—in fact, he seemed 
scarcely to heed at all what I said, but 
seated himself at the foot of a pine tree and 
lit his pipe. As I stood biting my lip and 
looking around at the woods encircling us, 
he beckoned two of his men, gave them some 
orders in a low voice, crossed one leg over 
the other, and continued to smoke the 
carved and painted Oneida pipe. 

I saw the two riflemen shoulder their 
long weapons and go forward in obedience 
to his orders; and when again I approached 
him, he said, 

“They will make plain to Sullivan what 
your Indians may garble in repeating—that 
I mean to await the army in this place.” 

“Our men are not tired,” I said, aston- 
ished, “and our advanced guard cannot be 
very far away. Do you not think it more 
prudent for us to continue the movement 
toward our own people?” 
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“Very well—if you like,” he said indiffer- 
ently. 

After a few minutes’ inaction he rose, 
sounded his whistle; the men got to their 
feet, fell in, and started, rifles atrail. But 
we had proceeded scarcely a dozen rods 
into the big timber when we discovered our 
two riflemen, who had so recently left us, 
running back toward us and looking over 
their shoulders as they ran. When they 
saw us, they halted and shouted for us to 
hasten, as there were several Seneca Indians 
standing beside the trail ahead. 

In a flash of intuition it came to me that 
here was a cleared runway to some trap. 

“Don’t leave the trail!” I said to Boyd. 
“Don’t be drawn out of it now.” 

“Press on!” said he curtly; and our little 
column trotted forward. 

Suddenly, a rifleman, who was leading 
our rapid advance, caught sight of the same 
Senecas who had alarmed him and his com- 
panion, and he started toward them with a 
savage shout, followed by a dozen others. 

Hanierri turned to Boyd and begged him 
earnestly not to permit any pursuit. But 
Boyd pushed him aside impatiently, and 
blew the view-halloo on his ranger’s whis- 
tle; and in a moment we all were scattering 
in full pursuit of five lithe and agile Senecas, 
all in full war-paint. 

“Boyd!” I panted, catching up with him. 
“This whole business looks like a trap to 
me. Whistle your men back to the trail, 
for lam certain that these Senecas are draw- 
ing us toward their main body.” 

“We'll catch one of them, first,” he said, 
and shouted to Murphy to fire and cripple 
the nearest. But the flying Senecas had 
now vanished into a heavily wooded gully. 

I swung in my tracks, confronting Boyd. 

“Will you halt your people before it is 
too late?”” I demanded. ‘Where are your 
proper senses? ” 

He gave me a dazed look, where he had 
been within his rights had he cut me down 
with his hatchet. 

“What did you say?” he stammered, 
passing his hand over his eyes, as though 
something had obscured his sight. 

“T asked you to sound the recall. Those 
Indians we chase are leading us whither 
they will. Have you never before seen an 
ambush?” 

He stood motionless, as though stupefied, 
staring straight ahead of him. Then he 
said, hesitatingly, that he desired Tim 
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Murphy to cripple one of the Senecas and 
fetch him in so that we might interrogate 
him. 

“Come, sir,” said I, in deepest anxiety, 
“the game is too plain for anybody but a 
fool to follow. Sound your recall!” 

He set his whistle to his lips, and as I 
stood there, thunderstruck and helpless, the 
shrill call rang out: ‘Forward! Hark 
away!” 

Instantly, our entire party leaped for- 
ward; the Indians vanished, and we ran on 
headlong, pell-mell, hellward into the trap 
prepared for our destruction. 

The explosion of a heavy rifle on our 
right was what first halted us, I think. One 
of the soldiers from the Fourth Pennsyl- 
vania was down in the dead leaves, kicking 
and scuffling about, all over blood. Before 
he had rolled over twice, a ragged but loud 
volley on our left went through our disor- 
dered files, knocking over two more soldiers. 
The screaming of one poor fellow seemed to 
bring Boyd to his senses. He blew the re- 
call, and our men fell back, and, carrying 
the dead and wounded, began to ascend the 
wooded knoll. 

There was no more firing for the moment; 
we reached the top of the knoll, laid our 
dead and wounded behind trees, loaded, 
freshened our priming, and stood awaiting 
orders. 

Then, all around us, completely encircling 
the foot of our knoll, woods, thickets, scat- 
tered bushes, seemed to be literally moving 
in the vague forest light. 

‘““My God!” exclaimed Elerson to Mur- 
phy. “The woods are crawling with 
savages!” 

A dreadful and utter silence fell among 
us; Boyd, pale as a corpse, motioned his 
men to take posts, forming a small circle 
with our dead and wounded in the center. 

I saw Hanierri, the Oneida guide, fling 
aside his blanket, strip his painted body to 
the beaded clout, draw himself up to his 
full and superb height, muttering, his eyes 
fixed on the hundreds of dark shapes steal- 
ing quietly among the thickets below our 
little hill. 

The two Stockbridge Indians, the Yel- 
low Moth and Yoiakim, pressed lightly 
against me on either side, like two great, 
noble dogs, afraid yet trusting their master, 
and still dauntless in the threatening face of 
duty. 

Through the terrible stillness which had 
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fallen upon us all, I could hear the Oneida 
muttering his death-song; and presently 
my two Christian Indians commenced in 
low voices to recite the prayers for the dying. 

The next moment, Murphy and Elerson 
began to fire, slowly and deliberately; and 
for a little while these two deadly and un- 
erring rifles were the only pieces that spoke 
from our knoll. Then my distant target 
showed for a moment; I fired, reloaded, 
waited, fired again, and our little circle of 
doomed men began to cheer as a brilliantly 
painted warrior sprang from the thicket 
below, shouted defiance, and crumpled up, 
as though smitten by lightning, when Mur- 
phy’s rifle roared out its fatal retort. 

Then, for almost every soul that stood 
there, the end of the world began; for a 
thousand men swarmed out of the thickets 
below, completely surrounding us, and, like 
a hurricane shrilling through naked woods, 
swept the death-halloo of five hundred Iro- 
quois in their naked paint. 

On every side the knoll was black with 
them as they came leaping forward, hatchets 
glittering; while over their heads the leaden 
hail of tory musketry pelted us from north 
and south and east and west. 

Down crashed Yoiakim at my side, his 
rifle exploding in mid-air as he fell dead and 
rolled over and over down the slope toward 
the masses of his enemies below. 

As a Seneca seized the rolling body, set 
his foot on the dead shoulders, and jerked 
back the head to scalp him, the Yellow 
Moth leaped forward, launching his hatchet. 
It flew, sparkling, and struck the scalper 
full in the face. The next instant the Yel- 
low Moth was among them, snarling, stab- 
bing, raging, almost covered by Senecas, 
who were wounding one another in their 
eagerness to slay him. 

For a moment it seemed to me that there 
was a chance in this mélée for us to cut our 
way through, and I caught Boyd by the arm 
and pointed. A volley into our very backs 
staggered and almost stupefied us; through 
the swirling powder-gloom our men began 
to fall dead all around me. 

Boyd, wielding his clubbed rifle, cleared a 
circle amid the crowding savages; Sergeant 
Parker ran out into the yelling crush; the 
two gigantic riflemen, Murphy and Elerson, 
swinging their terrible weapons like flails, 
smashed their way forward; behind them, 
using knife, hatchet, and stock, I led out the 


last men living on that knoll—Ned McDon- 
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ald, Garrett Putnam, Jack Youse, and a 
French coureur de bois whose name I have 
never learned. 

All around us raged and yelled the mad- 
dened Seneca pack, slashing each other 
again and again in their crazed attempts to 
reach us. The Yellow Moth was stabbed 
through and through a hundred times, yet 
the ghastly corpse still kept its feet, so terri- 
ble was the crushing pressure on every side. 

Suddenly, tearing a path through the 
frenzied mob, I saw a mob of cursing, sweat- 
ing, green-coated soldiers and rangers, strug- 
gling toward us—saw one of Butler’s rang- 
ers seize Sergeant Parker by the collar of his 
hunting-shirt, bawling out: 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Prisoner taken from 
Morgan’s corps!” 

Another, an officer of British regulars, I 
think, threw himself on Boyd, shouting: 

“By heaven! It’s Boyd, of Derry! Are 
you not Tom Boyd, of Derry, Pennsyl- 
vania?” 

“Yes, you bloody-backed tory!” re- 
torted Boyd, struggling to knife him under 
his gorget. “And I’m Boyd, of Morgan’s, 

19?) 

I aimed a blow at the red-coated officer, 
but my rifle-stock broke off across the skull 
of an Indian, and I began to beat a path 
toward Boyd with the steel barrel of my 
weapon, Murphy and Elerson raging for- 
ward beside me in such a very whirlwind of 
half-crazed fury that the Indians gave way 
and leaped aside, trying to shoot at us. 

Headlong through this momentary open- 
ing rushed Garrett Putnam, his rifle-dress 
torn from his naked body, his heavy knife 
dripping in the huge fist that clutched it. 
After him leaped Ned McDonald, the 
coureur de bois, and Jack Youse, letting 
drive right and left with their hatchets. 
And, as the painted crowd ahead recoiled 
and shrank aside, Murphy, Elerson, and I 
went through, smashing out the way with 
our heavy weapons. 

Behind me I dared not look, but I knew 
the Seneca warriors were after us at full 
speed. Bullets whined and whizzed beside 
us, striking the trees on every side. A long 
slope of open woods now slanted away be- 
low us. 

As I ran, far ahead of me among the 
trees I saw men moving, yet dared not 
change my course. Then, as I drew nearer, 
I recognized Mr. Lodge, our surveyor, and 
Thomas Grant with the Jacob’s-staff, the 
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four chain-bearers with the chain, and Cor- 
poral Calhawn, all standing stock-still and 
gazing up the slope toward us. 

The next moment Grant dropped his 
Jacob’s-staff, turned, and ran; the chainmen 
flung away their implements, and Mr. 
Lodge and the entire party, being totally 
unarmed, turned and fled, we on their heels, 
and behind us a score of yelling Senecas, 
now driven to frenzy by the sight of so much 
terrified game in flight. 

I saw poor Calhawn fall; I saw Grant run 
into the swamp below, shouting for help. 
Mr. Lodge, closely chased by a young war- 
rior, ran toward a distant sentinel, and so 
eager was the Seneca to slay him that he 
chased the fleeing surveyor past the senti- 
nel and was shot in the back by the amazed 
soldier. 

And now, all along the edge of the morass 
where our pickets were posted, the bang! 
bang! bang! of musketry began. Murphy 
and Elerson bounded into safety; Ned 
McDonald, Garrett Putnam, the coureur de 
bois, and Jack Youse went staggering and 
reeling into the swamp. I attempted to 
follow them, but three Senecas cut me out, 
and, with bursting heart, I sheered off and 
ran parallel with them, striving to reach 
our lines, the sentinels firing at my pur- 
suers and running forward to intercept them. 
Yet, so intent were these Seneca blood- 
hounds on my destruction, that they never 
swerved under the running fire of musketry; 
and I was forced out and driven into the 
woods again, to the northwest of our lines. 

Farther and farther away sounded the 
musketry in my ears, until the pounding 
pulses deadened and finally obliterated the 
sound. I could no longer carry the shat- 
tered and bloody fragment of my rifle, and 
dropped it. Bullet-pouch, shot-pouch; pow- 
der-horn, water-bottle, hatchet -I let fall, 
keeping only my knife, belt, and the thin, 
flat wallet which contained my letters. from 
Lois and my journal. Even my cap I flung 
away. 

Several times I caught distant glimpses 
of my pursuers, and saw that they walked 
sometimes, as though exhausted. Yet, I 
dared not bear to the south, not knowing 
how many of them had continued on west- 
ward to cut me off from a return; so I 
jogged on northward, my heart nigh broken 
with misery and foreboding, sickened to 
the very soul with the memory of our 
slaughtered men upon the knoll. ‘For of 
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some thirty-odd riflemen, Indians, line- 
soldiers, and scouts that Boyd had led out 
the night before, only Elerson, Murphy, 
McDonald, Youse, the coureur de bois, and 
I remained alive or untaken. Boyd was a 
prisoner, together with Sergeant Parker; 
all the others were dead to a man, excepting 
possibly my three Indians—Mayaro, the 
Gray Feather, and the Night Hawk—whom 
Boyd had sent in to report us, before we 
had sighted the Senecas. 

A little stony stream ran down beside 
the trackless course I traveled, and I seized 
the chance of confusing the tireless men 
who tracked me and took to the stones, 
springing from one step to the next, taking 
care not to wet my moccasins, dislodge moss 
or lichen, or in any manner mark the stones 
I trod on or break or disturb the branches 
and leaves above me. 

The stream ran almost north as did 
all the little watercourses hereabout, and 
for a long while I followed it, until, at last, 
to my great relief, it divided; and I fol- 
lowed the branch that ran _ northeast. 
Again this branch forked; I took the eastern 
course until, on the right bank, I saw long, 
naked beds of rock stretching into low crags 
and curving eastward. 

Over this rock no Seneca could hope to 
track a cautious and hunted man. I walked 
sometimes, sometimes trotted, and so 
jogged on, bearing ever to the east and 
south, meaning to cross the Chinisee River 
north of the confluence and pass clear 
around the head of the lake. 

Here I made my mistake by assuming 
that, as our pioneers must still be working 
on the burnt bridge, the enemy that had 
merely enveloped our party by curling 
around us his right flank, would again swing 
back to the bluffs along the lake, and, 
though hope of ambuscade was over, dis- 
pute the passage of the stream and the 
morass with our own people. 

But, as | came out among the trees along 
the river bank, to my astonishment and 
alarm I saw an Indian house and smoke 
curling from the chimney. I could see 
other houses close to the strip of forest 
where I hid, and the narrow lane between 
them was crowded with people. 

Where I was, what this town might be, 
I could not surmise; nor did I perceive any 
way out of this wasps’ nest, where I was now 
landed, except to retrace my trail. And 
that I dared not do. 
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There was now a great shouting in the vil- 
lage, as though some person had just made a 
speech and his audience remained in two 
minds concerning its import. 

Truly, this seemed to be no place for me, 
for the woods were very open. To retreat 
through such a strip of woodland was impos- 
sible without discovery. For a moment’s 
despair, it seemed to me that only the 
wings of a bird could save me now; then, 
as I involuntarily cast my gaze aloft, 
the thought to climb followed, and up I 
went into the branches, where the blaze of 
foliage concealed me, and lay close to a 
great limb looking down over the top of the 
thicket to the open river bank. And what 
I saw astounded me—the enemy’s baggage- 
wagons were fording the river; his cattle- 
drove had just been herded across, and the 
open space was already full of his gaunt 
cows and oxen. 

Rangers and Greens pricked them for- 
ward with their bayonets, forcing them out 
of the opening and driving them northwest 
through the outskirts of the village. The 
wagons, horses, and vehicles, in a dreadful 
plight, followed the herd-guard. After 
them marched Butler’s rear-guard, rangers, 
Greens, renegades, Indians sullenly turning 
their heads to listen and to gaze as the up- 
roar from the village increased. 

Suddenly, out through the narrow lane 
or street surged hundreds of Seneca warriors, 
all clustering and crowding around some- 
thing in the center of the mass; and as the 
throng, now lurching this way, now driving 
that way, spread out over the cleared land 
up to the edges of the very thicket which I 
overlooked, my blood froze in my veins. 

For in the center of that mass of painted, 
capering demons, walked Boyd and Parker, 
their bloodless faces set and grim, their 
heads carried high. 

A mounted officer, leaning from his sad- 
dle, asked the Senecas what they meant to 
do with these prisoners; and the ferocious 
response seemed to shock him, for he drew 
bridle and stared at Boyd as though fasci- 
nated. 

So near to where I lay was Boyd standing, 
that I could see the checked quiver of his 
lips as he bit them to control his nerves be- 
fore he spoke. Then he said to the mounted 
officer, in a perfectly even and distinct voice, 

“Can you not secure for us, sir, the civil- 
ized treatment of prisoners of war?”’ 

“T dare not interfere,” faltered the officer 











“And you, a white man, return me such a 
cowardly answer?” 

Another motley company came marching 
up from the river, led by a superb Mohawk 
Indian in full war-paint and feathers. 

I saw Boyd’s despairing glance sweep 
their files; then suddenly his eyes bright- 
ened. “Brant!” he cried. 

And then I saw that the splendid Mo- 
hawk leader was the great Thayendanegea 
himself. 

“Boyd,” he said calmly, “I am sorry for 
you. I would help you if I could. But,” 
he added, with a bitter smile, “there are 
those in authority among us who are more 
savage than those you white men call sav- 
ages. One of these—gentlemen has over- 
ruled me, denying my more humane coun- 
sel. Iam sorry, Boyd.” 

“Brant,” he said, in a ringing voice, 
“look at me attentively!” 

“T look upon you, Boyd.” 

Then something extraordinary happened. 
I saw Boyd make a quick sign, saw poor 
Parker imitate him, realized vaguely that 
it was the masonic signal of distress. 

Brant remained absolutely motionless for 
a full minute; suddenly he sprang forward, 
pushed away the Senecas who immediately 
surrounded the prisoners, shoving them 
aside right and left. 

Then Brant, facing the astonished war- 
riors, laid his hand on Boyd’s head and then 
on Parker’s. 

“Senecas!”’ he said, in a cold and ringing 
voice. “These men are mine. Let no man 
dare interfere with these two prisoners. 
They belong to me. I now give them my 
promise of safety. I take them under my 

protection—I, Thayendanegea! I do not 
ask them of you; I take them. I do not ex- 
plain why. I do not permit you—not one 
among you to—to question me. What I 
have done is done.”’ 

He turned calmly to Boyd, said something 
in a low voice, turned sharply on his heel, 
and marched forward at the head of his 
company of ‘Mohawks and half-breeds. 

Then I saw Hiokatoo come up and stand 
glaring at Boyd, showing his teeth at him, 
like a baffled wolf; and Boyd laughed in his 
face and seated himself on a log beside the 
path, coolly and insolently turning his back 
on the Seneca warriors and leisurely light- 
ing his pipe. 

Parker came and seated himself beside 
him; and they conversed in voices so low 
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that I could not hear what they said, but 
Boyd smiled at intervals and Parker’s 
bruised visage relaxed. 

The Senecas had fallen back in a sullen 
line, their ferocious eyes never shifting from 


the two prisoners. Hiokatoo set four war- 
riors to guard them, then, passing slowly in 
front of Boyd, spat on the ground. 

“Dog of a Seneca!” said Boyd fiercely. 
“What you touch you defile, stinking wolv- 
erine that you are!” 

“Dog of a white man!” retorted Hioka- 
too. ‘You are not yet in your own kennel! 
Remember that!” 

“But you are!” said Boyd. “The stench 
betrays the wolverine! Go tell your filthy 
cubs that my young men are counting the 
scalps of your Cat people and your andastes, 
and that the mangy lock of Amochol shall 
be thrown to our swine!” 

Struck entirely spee_-hless by such rash 
effrontery and by his own fury, the dreaded 
Seneca war-chief groped for his hatchet 
with trembling hands; but a warning hiss 
from one of his own Mountain Snakes on 
guard brought him to his senses. 

Such an embodiment of devilish fury I 
had never seen on any human countenance; 
only could it be matched in the lightning 
snarl of a surprised lynx or in the deadly 
stare of a rattlesnake. He uttered no 
sound; after a moment the thin lips, which 
had receded, sheathed the teeth again and 
he walked to a tree and stood leaning against 
it as another company of Sir John’s Royal 
Greens marched up from the river bank and 
continued northwest. 

McDonald, mounted, naked claymore in 
his hand, came by, leading a company of his 
renegades. After that, for a long while only 
stragglers came limping by—lank, bloody, 
starved creatures, who never even turned 
their sick eyes on the people they passed 
among. 

Then, after nearly half an hour, a full 
battalion of Johnson’s Greens forded the 
river, and behind them came Butler’s rang- 
ers. Greens and rangers passed on through 
the village and out of sight, to the northwest. 

I had thought the defile was ended, when, 
looking back, I saw some Indians crossing 
the ford, carrying over a white officer. At 
first I supposed he was wounded, but soon 
saw that he had not desired to wet his boots. 

What had become of his horse I could 
only guess, for he wore spurs and sword 
and the somber uniform of the rangers. 
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Then, as he came up I saw that he was 
Walter Butler. 

As he approached, his dark eyes were 
fixed on the prisoners, and when he came 
opposite to them he halted. 

Boyd returned his insolent stare very 


coolly, continuing to smoke his pipe.’ 


Slowly the golden-brown eyes of Butler 
contracted, and into his pale, handsome, 
but sinister face crept a slight color. 

“So you are Boyd,” he said menacingly. 

“Ves, 1am Boyd. What next?” 

“What next?” repeated Walter Butler. 
“Well, really I don’t know, my impudent 
friend, but I strongly suspect the Seneca 
stake will come next.” 

Boyd laughed. ‘We gave Brant a sign 
that you also should recognize. We are now 
under his protection.” 

‘What sign?”’ demanded Butler, his eyes 
becoming yellow and fixed. And, as Boyd 
carelessly repeated the rapid and mystical 
appeal, ““Oh!”’ he said coolly; ‘“‘so that is 
what you count on, is it?” 

“Naturally.” 

“With me, also?” 

“You are a mason.” 

“Also,” snarled Butler, “I am an officer 
in his British majesty’s service. Now, 
answer the questions I put to you. How 
many cannon did your Yankee general 
send back to Tioga after Catharinestown 
was burnt, and how many has he with 
him?” 

“Do you suppose that I am going to an- 
swer your questions?” said Boyd, amused. 

“T think you will. Come, sir; what artil- 
lery is he bringing north with him?” 

And as Boyd merely looked at him with 
contempt, he stepped nearer, bent suddenly, 
and jerked Boyd to his feet. 

“You Yankee dog!” he said. “Stand up 
when your betters stand!” 

Boyd reddened to his temples. 

‘““Murderer!” he said. “Does a gentle- 
man stand in the presence of the Cherry 
Valley butcher?” And he seated himself 
again on his log. 

Butler’s visage became deathly, and for a 
full minute he stood there in silence Sud- 
denly he turned, nodded to Hiokatoo, 
pointed at Boyd, then at Parker. Both pris- 
oners rose as a yell of ferocious joy split the 
air from the Senecas. Then, wheeling on 
Boyd, 

“Will you answer my questions?” 

“ No!” 


“Do you refuse to answer the military 
questions put to you by an officer?” 

“T shall not answer. I am under Brant’s 
protection!” 

“Brant!” exclaimed Butler, his pallid 
visage contorted. ‘What do I care for 
Brant? Who is Brant to offer you immu- 
nity? By God, sir, I tell you that you shall 
answer my questions—any I think fit to ask 
you—every one of them—or I turn you over 
to my Senecas!” 

“You dare not!” 

“ Answer me, or you shall soon learn what 
I dare and dare not do!” 

Boyd, pale as a sheet, said slowly: 

“T do believe you capable of every in- 
famy, Mr. Butler. I do believe, now, that 
the murderer of little children will sacrifice 
me to these Senecas if I do not answer his 
dishonorable questions. And so, believing 
this, and always holding your person in the 
utmost loathing and contempt, I refuse to 
reveal to you one single item concerning the 
army in which I have the honor and privilege 
to serve.” 

“Take him!” said Butler to the crowding 


Senecas. 


I have never been able to bring myself to 
write down how my comrade died. Many 
have written something of his death, judging 
the manner of it from the condition in 
which his poor body was discovered the 
next day by our advance. Yet, even these 
have shrunk from writing any but the most 
general details, because the horror of the 
truth is indescribable, and not even the 
most callous mind could endure it all. 

God knows how I myself survived the 
swimming horror of that hellish scene—for 
the stake was hewn and planted full within 
my view. And it took him many hours to 
die—all the long September afternoon. 
And they never left him for one moment. 

Parker died more swiftly and mercifully. 

It was after sunset when the Senecas left 
the place, but the sky above was still rosy. 
And as they slowly marched past the corpses 
of the two men whom they had slain, every 
Seneca drew his hatchet and shouted: 

“Salute! O Roya-neh!” fiercely honoring 
the dead bodies of the bravest men who had 
ever died in the Long House. 


On the following afternoon I ventured 
from my concealment, and was striving to 
dig a grave for my two comrades, using my 
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knife to do ii, when the rifle- 
men of our advance discovered 
me across the river. 
A moment later I 
looked up, my _ eyes 
blinded by tears, as 
the arm of the saga- 
more was flung round 
my shoulders, and 
the hands of the 
Gray Feather and 
the: Night Hawk 
timidly sought 
mine. 


XXII 


I REMEMBER 
every separate 
event after the 
tragedy of Che- 
nundana, where 
they found me 
dazed with grief 
and privation, dig- 
ging with my 
broken hunting- 
knife a grave for my 

dead companions. 

The horror of their 
taking-off passed from 
my shocked brain as 
the exigencies of the 
perilous moments in- 
creased, demanding 
of me constant and 
untiring effort, and 
piling upon my shoul- 
ders responsibilities that 
left no room for morbid 
brooding or even for the 
momentary inaction of grief. 
From Tioga, Colonel Shreve 
sent forward to us a wagon- 
train of provisions, even wines 
and delicacies for our sick and 
wounded; but even with this slight 
aid our men remained on half-rations; 
and, for all our voluntary sacrifice, we 
could not hope now to reach Niagara 
and deliver the final blow to that 
squirming den of serpents. 

True, Amochol was dead; but Walter 
Butler lived. And there was now no hope 
wnvent sat laitidbadbae aaa ” ’ of reaching him. Bag and baggage, horse, 

Right and left I glanced, a3 we rode up the hilly foot, and Indians, he had gone clear out of 
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wilderness which we might not hope to 
penetrate because, even on half-rations, we 
had now scarcely enough flour left to take 
us back to the frontiers of civilization. 

Of our artillery, we had only a light piece 
or two left and the cohorn; of cattle, we 
had scarcely any; of wagons and horses, 
very few, having killed and eaten the more 
worn-out animals at Horseheads. Only ihe 
regimental wagons contained any flour; 
half our officers were without mounts; am- 
munition was failing us, and between us and 
our frontiers lay the ashes of the Dark Em- 
pire and hundreds of miles of a wilderness 
so dreary and so difficult that we often 
wondered whether it was possible for human 
endurance to undergo the endless marches 
of a safe return. 

But our task was ended; and when we 
set our faces toward home, every man in 
our ragged, muddy, brier-torn columns 
knew in his heart that the power of the 
Iroquois empire was broken forever. 

Swinging out our wings east and west as 
we set our homeward course, burning and 
destroying all that we had hitherto spared, 
purposely or by accident, we started south. 

On the 30th of September, we marched 
into Tioga fort, Colonel Shreve’s cannon 
thundering their welcome, and Colonel 
Proctor’s artillery band playing a most stir- 
ring air. But, Lord! What a ragged, half- 
starved army it was! Though we cared 
nothing for that, so glad were we to see our 
flag flying and the bateaux lying in the 
river. And the music of the band filled 
me with solemn thoughts, for I thought of 
Lois and of Lana, and of Boyd, where he 
lay in his solitary grave under the frosty 
stars. 

On the 3d of October, the army was in 
marching-order once more; Colonel Shreve 
blew up the Tioga military works; the in- 
valids, women, and children, and some of 
the regiments went by bateaux; but we 
marched for Wyoming, passing through it 
on the roth, and arrived at Easton on the 
15th. 

And I remember that, starved as les were, 
dusty, bloody with briers, and half naked, 
regiment after regiment halted, sent back 
for their wagons, combed out and tied their 
hair, and used the last precious cupfuls of 
flour to powder their polls, so that their 
heads, at least, might make a military ap- 
pearance as they marched through the 
stone-built town of Easton. 


Orders awaited us, and sufficient clothing 
to cool our blushes, and off we marched to 
join his excellency’s army in the Highlands. 

I had not had a letter or any word from 
Lois at Fort Tioga.. At Easton, there was 
a letter which, she wrote, might not reach 
me; but in it she said that they had taken 
lodgings in Albany near the house of 
Lana Helmer; that Mr. Hake had been 
more than kind; that she and her dear 
mother awaited news of our army with ten- 
derest anxiety. 

Her letter told me little more, save that 
her mother and Mr. Hake had conferred 
concerning the estate of her late father, and 


that Mr. Hake was making preparations to . 


substantiate her mother’s claim to the small 
property of the family in France—a house, 
a tiny hamlet, and some vineyards, called 
by the name of Contrecceur, which meant 
her mother was her father’s wedded wife. 

“Also,” she wrote, “my mother has told 
me that there are in the house some books 
and pictures and pretty joveaux which were 
beloved by my father, and which he gave 
to her when she came to Contrecceur, a 
bride. Also, that her dot was still un- 
touched, which, with her legal interest in 
my father’s property, would suffice to prop- 
erly endow me and still leave sufficient to 
maintain her.” 

Often I read this letter on the march to 
the Hudson; ever wondering at the history 
of this sweet mistress of my affections, mar- 
veling at its mystery, its wonders, and eter- 
nally amazed at this young girl’s courage, 
her loyalty, and chaste devotion. 

My commission as lieutenant in the sixth 
company of Morgan’s Rifles afforded me 
only mixed emotions, but became pleasur- 
able when I understood that staff- duty as 
interpreter and chief of Indian guides per- 
mitted me to attach to my person not only 
Mayaro, the Mohican sagamore, but also 
my Oneidas, the Gray Feather and the 
Night Hawk. 

Mounted service the two Oneidas ab- 
horred, preferring to trot along on either 
side of me; but the sagamore, being a 
Siwanois, was a horseman, and truly he 
presented a superb figure as the handsome 
genera! and his staff led the New York 
brigade into the city of Albany, our bat- 
tered old drums thundering, our fifes awak- 
ing the echoes in the old Dutch city, and 
our pretty faded colors floating in the prim- 
rose light of early evening. 
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Right and left I glanced, as we rode up 
the hilly street—and suddenly saw Lois! 
And so craned my head and twisted my 
neck and fidgeted that the general, who was 
sometimes humorous, and who was per- 
fectly acquainted with my history, said to 
me that I had his permission to ride stand- 
ing on my head if I liked, but for the sake 
of military decency he preferred that I dis- 
mount at once and make my manners 
otherwise to my affianced wife. 

Which I lost no tfme in doing, not notic- 
ing that my Indians were following me, and 
drew bridle at the side path and dis- 
mounted. 

But where, in the purple evening light, 
Lois had been standing on her stoop, now 
there was nobody, though the front door 
was open wide. So I ran across the street 
between the passing ranks of Gansevoort’s 
infantry, sprang up the steps, and entered 
the dusky house. Through the twilight of 
the polished hallway she came forward, 
caught me around the neck with a low cry, 
clung to me closer as I kissed her, holding 
to me in silence. 

Outside, the racketing drums of a passing 
regiment filled the house with crashing 
echoes. When the noise had died away 
again, and the drums of the next regiment 
were still distant, she loosened her arms, 
whispering my name and framing my face 
with her slim hands. 

Then, out of the corner of my eye, I 
caught a glimpse of three tall and shadowy 
figures hovering in the doorway. Lois saw 
them, too,and stretched out one hand. One 
after another, my three Indians came to her, 
bent their stately crests in silence, took her 
small hand, and laid it on their hearts. 

“Shall I bid them to dine with us to- 
morrow?” she whispered. 

“Bid them.” 
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So she asked them a trifle shyly, and they 
thanked her gravely, turned one by one to 
take a silent leave of me, then went noise- 
lessly out into the early dusk. 

“Euan, my dear mother is awaiting you 
in our best room.” 

“T will instantly pay my duties, and 

“‘Lana is there, also.” 

“Does she know?” 

“Yes. God help her and the young thing 
she has taken to her heart! The news came 
by coureur, a week ago.” 

‘““How he died? Does she know?” 

“Oh, Euan! Yes, we all know, now! I 
have scarce slept since I heard, thinking of 
you. When you have paid your respects to 
my mother and to Lana, come quietly away 
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with me again. Lana has been weeping— 


what with the distant music of the ap- 
proaching regiments and the memory of 
him who will come no more.” 

“T understand.” 

She lifted her face to mine, laying her 
hands upon my shoulders. 

“Dost thou truly love me, Lois?” I 
asked. 

“Sat-kah-tos,”* she murmured. 

“‘Se-non-wes?’’} I insisted. 

““Ke-non-wes, O Loskiel.”” Her arms 
tightened around my neck. ‘“Ai-hai! 
Ae-saya-tyen-endon! Ae-sah-hah-i-yen-en- 
hon——’’f 

“Hush, dearest—dearest maid. *Twixt 
God and Tharon, nothing can harm us 
now.” 

And I heard the faint murmur of her lips 
on mine: 

“Etho, le-non-wes. Nothing can harm 
us now.” 


*** Thou seest?”’ 

t‘' Dost thou love?”’ 

t‘‘ I love thee, O Loskiel. Ah, thou mightest have been 
destroyed! If thou hadst perished by the wayside - 





THE END 










A New Serial 
By Amélie Rives 


will begin in the next issue. It is a novel of absorbing interest, dealing 
with one of the most discussed social problems of the present day. 
Remember— in the October Cosmopolitan, the first instalment of 


Shadows of Flames 


























fresh, spontaneous, and obviously not 
“put on.” 

There is nothing significant in her 
family name—Ann is no relation to the 
Murdocks of stage history. A New 
York girl, of Kentucky stock, she owed 
to a Quaker boarding-school, of Philadelphia, 
such educational equipment as she possessed 
when, hardly more than three years ago, the late 
Henry B. Harris gave her a try-out in something 
or other that ran only one con- 

secutive week. No matter! The 
sudden oppor- tunity came 
to drop into leads with 
Robert Ede- son, then 
in “The Call of the 
North.” This turned 























Ann Murdock needn't 
“doll up” for smart 
and dainty girlhood— 
she has it without a 
struggle 
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its 
Ann of Farceland 
“ @NRITICIZE my make-up, first, please,” is the 
greeting vouchsafed the interviewer by Miss 
Ann Murdock, the vivacious Florence Cole of “A Pair 
of Sixes,” at the Longacre Theater, New York. “Tell 
me, honestly, how do I look?”’ 

“Fierce! That is, of course, comparatively speaking. 
That blue lid acts as a complete extinguisher for your 
hair, and the tinge of your complexion seems a trifle 
off key, and——” 

She removed the close-fitting headpiece which she 
wears in the first act, and the transformation was instan- 
taneous, for it released that splendid swirly mass of red 
hair which is the crown and the keynote of little Miss Mur- 
dock’s pictorial personality. After that, the facial cos- 
metics and pencilings—a cruel necessity of the glaring foot- 
lights—didn’t so much matter. The point is, that the 
natural presentment of this still unspoiled young actress is 
more effective than any artificial mask. She needn’t “doll 
up” for smart and dainty girlhood—she has it without a 
struggle. 

The same applies, figuratively, to her acting. It is 
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look forward to more substantial or perhaps emotional 
parts, is the confidence I gained in myself when I played 
Natalie in ‘The Bridal Path,’ by Thompson Buchanan. 
That was an important rdéle in an unusually inter- 
esting play. It was then that I awoke to the possi- 
bilities—and the responsibilities—of a stage career. 
‘‘ At first the footlights frightened me. Then, 
a little later, I thought them great fun— 

something gay and festive, turned on chiefly 

in order that we girls might show off our 

gowns and ourselves most 
becomingly. Now they are 
like a great flaming sword 





op 









out of protection. Yes, I believe 
tobe = a true actress feels safer be- 
the : hind the footlights 
call of 

the pro- 


fession 
for little Ann 
Murdock, 
who dem- 
onstrated 
forthwith 
that a new 
ingénue 
actress 
had been 
“born, not 4 
made.”’ - 

As an effective frivolous 
feature in two successive 
farces which have become 
popular fixtures — Rupert 
Hughes’ “ Excuse Me,” and 
Edward Peple’s “A Pair of 
Sixes” —Miss Murdock has 
had to rely upon piquant 
prettyisms and sheer animal 
spirits, rather than upon any 
chance for what might reason- 
ably be called the “art of act- 
ing.” She carries it off breezily— 
that is praise enough—and she seems 
to understand it so. 

“But at the same time,’”’ she 
urges us to believe, “I take 
my training very seriously 
and work as hard as I can. 
At what? Why, at French, 
dancing, music — singing- 
lessons especially, for I 
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This new ingenue act-~ 
ress is looking for- 


than 
any- 
where 
else, and 
she trusts her- 













ward to more 
substantial 
or emo- 
tional parts 











have a deep contralto note self more— Oh! they’re 
in my vocal range which I _ ringing down on the first 
may be able to use to some act—excuse me just a min- ute, 
purpose, some day. so that I can be in on the _gen- 





“What gives me hope when I eral curtain-call.” 










She 
Darling 
Danein g 

Dollys 


TRIKE up a Hungarian 

rhapsody! The Dolly sis- 
ters, inevitably called “the 
Heavenly Twins,” are dancing 
together again! 

Jancsi and Roszika—more 
familiarly, Jenny and Rose— 
were apart for a season. Rose 
sang and played speaking parts 
in the Broadway burlesques, 
while Jenny put the Dolly note in itinerant vaudeville 
around the Western circuit. Then Jenny would sally forth 
on the road, and Rose would come back to the home fold. 
But wherever they were, the invisible bond that links 
these two identities together, like spiritual Siamese twins, 
was never broken. 

When it comes to telepathy, the Corsican brothers of 
Dumas’ fiction have nothing on these real-life Magyar 
sisters from Budapest. 

“In Chicago,” Rose relates, ““I was so lonesome that I 
thought I couldn’t stand it without calling to Jenny and 
hearing her voice in answer, though there was nothing par- 
ticular we had to communicate. So, while I was thinking 
how much of a telephone-talk I could afford at a dollar a 
minute, a messenger ran up, saying, ‘Miss Dolly, you’re 
wanted on the long-distance.’ It was Jenny, in New York, 
feeling exactly as I felt, at the same moment.” 

“That’s right,” confirms. Jenny, “and it’s just the same 
now, only I’m taking no chances. You know, we have a 
perfectly jolly place of our own, down at Bensonhurst, and 
a six-cylinder car in which to motor down there nights after 





A pair of sylphlike figurines, 
swayed as one not only by the 
same music-beat but by the 
same heart-beat 
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the waltz, 
show. in ad- 
But my dition to 
sister has apart- some tango 






with the full Span- 
ish tang, and one or two 
spectacular Cuban novelties, such as the 
ing off alone to home and mother. _ “Papalatsa” and the “Havana 
Can you beat it?”’ k +, Rumba.” 

That is one of the peculiar ” SN “This ‘Dolly waltz’ of ours,” 
charms of their dancing—the they both explain, “is the regular 
two-roses-on-a-single-stem effect, waltz, danced sidewise and re- 
the sense of rhythmic harmony verse, with a few pirouettes 
of seeing double, in an ex- and running steps and old- 
quisite moving picture, a fashioned minuet bows 
pair of sylphlike figurines, thrown in at_ intervals. 
swayed as one not only Anyone can learn it, only 
by the same music- you must get away from 
beat but by the same f the idea of holding 
heart-beat. They 4@ your partner close. 
are as singularly : The secret of mod- 
alike as they ern graceful 
are excep- dancing in 
tion- ~ ~~ | couples 
ally uis- we i is for 
the 


ments up-town for 
the present, and so I just 
stick around there, instead of hik- 




























pretty. 

Yet two to 
they possess move in 
traits of dif- perfect ac- 
ferentiation, cord, yet 





without in the 
least depend- 
ing upon one 
another.” 
All the 
same, the 
only way to 
do it to abso- 
lute perfec- 
tion is to be one or both of the Heavenly 


chiefly tem- 
peramental, if 
only that they 
may be the 
perfect com- 
plements of 
one another. 
Rose is 
dreamy, ro- 
mantic, passive. 
















They are as singularly alike as 
they are exceptionally pretty 





Jenny is energetic, full of 


original ideas, and original diablerie. Twins themselves. 
In New York this summer, they have pre- For the soul of the dance is in these Hun- 
sented a most captivating “introduction”  garian sisters. 
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Aunique 
memory 

of the play- 
going season 
Joyce Fair, lead- 
ing lady at ten, in 
“The Dummy™ 


She Littlest 
Leading 
Lady 


MPOSSIBLE! 

Here is the leading lady ina 
fascinatingly fearsome detective 
comedy called “The Dummy,” 
doing all the humorous, tender, 
and emotional scenes with unerr- 
ing effect as the kidnaped child— 
and yet she is little enough to be car- 
ried about like a pound box of candy 
by the “‘boy” of the piece, who 
doesn’t look a minute 
over fourteen. 


a - 
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It can’t be done? But here it 
is—realistic enough to be fol- 
lowed with breathless interest 
by the large audiences who are 
witnessing ‘‘The Dummy” at 
the Hudson Theater, New 
York. 

The explanation is, Missie 
Joyce Fair in the réle of the 
angel-child. 

She is only ten, and has the 
blue eyes and golden hair that 

are purely natural as well as 

traditional in romantic fiction. 

The true explanation of her be- 

ing so little and playing the 

angel-child with such easy spon- 

taneity is that she zs a child. A 

precocious child, if you will—a 

phenomenon, in fact—but still 
an unspoiled child of ten. 

There is nothing heredi- 

tary in the accounting 

for the stage aptitude 

of Joyce Fair. Her 

parents are not play- 

ers; acting did not run 

in the family. 

Nevertheless, lit- 

tle Joyce budded 

forth as a piano 

prodigy at five 

years of age, 

and actually 

performed in 

public con- 

certs. Even 

then, her 

bent for act- 

ing, com- 

bined with 

a marked 

musical 

\ sense in 

rhythmic 

dancing, 

showed _it- 

self, so her 


Joyce enacts all the humorous, tender, and emotional scenes of * The Dummy ~ with unerring effect 
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The Littlest Leading Lady 


parents put her in a dramatic school. 
She proved herself a wonderful memorizer, 
in addition to the other gifts manifested 
from babyhood, and very soon outgrew the 
class theatricals. 

Dickens’s “Holly Tree Inn”’—a sort of 
doll-house version—furnished an appropri- 
ate vehicle for the six-year-old débutante 
in vaudeville. Then the “movies” got 
her. , : 

Henrietta Crosman wanted her for Dor- 
othy in “‘The Real Thing,” so for two sea- 
sons the child, whose brilliant dramatic 
future was a foregone conclusion, enjoyed 
the personal training and close-range artistic 
example of this accomplished comédienne. 
Joyce was now competent to “create,” or 
at least to express 
spontaneously her 
own gracious 
childish self, 
in one of 


PHOTOGRAPH 
BY GEISLER 


STUDIOS, 


This 

“ angel- 
child™ 

has blue eyes 
and golden hair 


Holbrook Blinn’s tense tabloids at the 
Princess Theater. She-cannot be coached 
in a part, but just naturally improvises all 


the business herself. 
romp 
Wolf 

in the 
panto- 
‘‘Hop 
Thumb,”’ 
Miss Joyce 
her present 
cocious 
way tri- 
Beryl Mer- 
edith, 
winsome 
little 


ro 


She cannot be coached in a 
part, but just improvises all the 


stage business herself 
only a_ sensitive 
prompted. 
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Finally, a 
with De 
Hopper 
Drury Lane 
mime, 
o’ my 
brought 
Fair to 
p-re- 
Broad- 
umph as 


heroine 
in “The 
Dum- 
my” —a 
unique 
memory 
of the 
playgoing 
season— 
where her 
work is 
marked 
by a fine 
balance 
of con- 
trast that 


nature could have 


If it be not acting, what is it? 








DRAWN BY C. H. TAFFS 


Mrs. Byron had been right. Lily was quite mad about Vance. And she did not care 
who knew it, apparently 


(Lily) 





L | 
‘If a man has any breadth of intelligence, any larger view of life, it is almost impossible to 
find one woman who understands all sides of him.’’ So thinks Vance, with his sophisticated 


philosophy that is considered fashionable among many ‘‘modern’’ people to-day. 


But read 


and see what happens when the unsuspected depths of a woman’s nature are suddenly revealed 


to him. 


Which do you think is the more understanding—the egoist and ‘‘philanderer’’ or 


the wife who represses her strongest instincts through a sense of loyalty and responsibility? 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Illustrated by C. H. Taffs 


HE party had divided in London— 
three to Wales, Courtney Wal- 
lace and Vance to Cornwall and 
Devon. Vance had been rather 

insistent on the southern tour. The other 
man had yielded without enthusiasm. 

“T’ve done it before,” he said resignedly 
—“‘Lyme Regis, Torquay, Tintagel, Clo- 
velly. And you’ve done it before, Vance. 
It is not possible, by any accident, that the 
lady from the Theater Royal is—going 
south?” 

Vance flushed, although he laughed. 

‘She is motoring with a party of friends. 
I believe that is their general direction. 
There is hardly a chance of our running 
into them.” 

Wallace smoked reflectively. Beneath 
their hotel window all London passed. 
Schoolboys with top-hats and _ canes 
scrambled to the tops of ’buses; flower-women 
disputed on the pavements; coster carts 
dodged the traffic; the street was a thou- 
sand miracles. 

Suddenly Wallace bent forward. 

““Ah,” he said, “that’s too bad! That’s 
—that’s horrible!” 

A coster’s donkey, hardly larger than a 
dog, had gone down, and a ’bus had passed 
over its foot. Ht lay on its side, a little 
island of tragedy in the river of traffic that 
promptly divided around it. The coster, 
with his face working, was on his knees be- 
side it, fumbling with the harness-buckles. 

Vance rose and glanced over the other 
man’s shoulder. 


“Tt’s infamous!” he cried. ‘What 


chance had the little beast, anyhow? Look 
at that! No room for it to live, and hardly 
room for it to die!” 

He flung away from the window. Wal- 
lace himself, less highly organized perhaps, 
did not care to look again. Instead, he 
turned meditative eyes on his companion. 
It was his work to study people, and Vance 
was good holiday material, pyschologically 
not too complex for hot weather. It was 
interesting to watch Vance decide that he 
wanted a thing and to follow the steps by 
which he got it; further still, to see him 
justify himself, standing his soul at atten- 
tion and telling it what it needed, what was 
good for it, generally bullying it into line. 
He liked an audience for the process. More 
than once he had chosen Wallace. The 
argument differed little from time to time. 

“Every now and then,” he would say, 
“T have got to cut clean loose from work, 
from everything. You know how hard I 
work—constant strain and all that. Most 
men leave their business when they close 
the office door behind them, and don’t take 
it up until the next morning. But I’m 
always at it. Creative work’s the devil, 
and the strain is cumulative. At the end 
of ten months I’ve done a year’s work, and 
I feel it.” 

“Ves,” Wallace would agree. He knew 
that he was only the remote audience—that 
Vance was really talking to his soul, and 
enjoying it. 

“Tf I were a drinking man I’d go on a 
terrific bust—nervous explosion, you know. 
Or, if I could afford it, I’d hike to Monte 
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Carlo. I don’t do either. But one thing I 
can do, and it isn’t selfish. It’s sheer self- 
preservation. I can get away from my 
family, and I do.” 

And so on, ending, of course, in a eulogy 
of Edith his wife, and of the children. 

“Only woman in the world who could 
live with me,” he would say. ‘She has 
poise; she understands. She knows as well 
as I do when I’ve reached my limit. Came 
down to see me off—but you saw her at the 
dock, of course. How do you think she 
looked?” 

Vance had the egotist’s habit of repeat- 
ing himself, and twice, now, Wallace had 
faced this question. Both times he had 
evaded it. 

“There’s a certain amount of strain about 
such partings,” he had said. “I thought 
she was depressed, naturally. I don’t see 
her very often, of course.” 

On one such occasion Vance had roused 
from his self-engrossment at something in 
Wallace’s voice. 

“You used to be bully friends,” he said. 
“T’m sorry you don’t come out oftener.”’ 

“There’s a perfectly good reason why I 
don’t go,” Wallace returned easily. ‘There 


is nothing quite so painful to a bachelor as 
the married happiness of his friends.” 
Vance had been quite satisfied. 
To Wallace, sitting back in the hotel 
window, came the memory of Edith’s face 


that day on the pier. In repose, her face 
had been enigmatic—a sort of tolerant 
resignation, with a flash, now and then, of 
humor. It was almost, Wallace thought 
uneasily, as if she had reached a point where 
she must laugh at herself, or weep. 

There came to the older man’s mind, as 
Vance moved to a writing-table, odds and 
ends of Vance’s philosophy of life. 

“T’m not a saint, of course, but my good 
times have never hurt anybody.” 

“T am a better husband and a better 
father for getting away now and then. It’s 
perfectly true that all of us need to invite 
our own souls once in a while.” 

‘All my capital is in my head, and about 
once a year I have to look after the invest- 
ment.” 

And that very ingenuous statement on 
the steamer, apropos of a triangle which 
was holding the interest of the smoking- 
room, 

“After all, if a man has any breadth of 
intelligence, any larger view of life, it is 


almost impossible to find one woman who 
understands all sides of him, isn’t it?’’ 

Wallace had had a quizzical vision of 
Vance’s soul, rather nice and young and 
naive, saluting and accepting this second- 
hand wisdom as truth. 

Vance was examining the proposed itiner- 
ary of the excursion and copying it into his 
letter. He was writing eagerly, boyishly, 
and when he rose it was with a mischievous 
appearance of having, by sending the word 
home to Edith, clinched the arrangement. 
But he held two letters in his hand, not one. 

“When do you want to start?” Wallace 
asked. 

“The car will be ready to-morrow. Why 
not go while the weather’s good?” Under 
his carefully casual tone was an eagerness 
that could not be entirely suppressed. 

Vance made a good traveling companion, 
His enthusiasm, which infected even Wal- 
lace, surmounted the minor mishaps of the 
journey—a broken brake-rod, tire-trouble, 
three days of rain which tied them up in 
Bournemouth and beat the sea to a sodden 
plain. It was at Bournemouth that they 
got to the subject of dreams. Vance had 
had a dream. He was still shaken at break- 
fast, and he reverted to it when, in weather- 
proof tweeds, they ventured through the 
rain to the pier. 

“T dare say it’s overwork, isn’t it?” 

Wallace eyed him. He looked almost ill. 

“Dreams are curious things,” Wallace 
said reflectively. ‘You know there’s a 
theory that our dreams are our real selves.” 

“T thought they were ‘the reasonable 
soul run mad.’” 

“Not at all. During sleep seems to be 
the only time that the subconscious self 
gets to the surface. All barriers are down. 
The highly cultured part of one, which is 
only superstructure, of course, is off guard. 
Repressed desires come up—wishes that 
would horrify us in waking moments, fears 
that are founded on such wishes. It’s 
rather abstruse.” 

“The flattering truth of sleep,’” said 
Vance cynically, but he changed color. 
“Tt’s ridiculous. I refuse to be such stuff 
as dreams are made of. I have never had 
a dream that was not incongruous, absurd. 
Even this about Edith——” 

“The brain, of course, when the will is 
suspended during sleep, is like an engine 
without a governor. I’ll acknowledge that.” 

Vance wheeled on him. 











“ And this dream of seeing 
Edith and the children 
sinking in a quicksand— 
are you going to classify 
that as a fear that is 
founde“ on a wish?” 

It was a direct chal- 
lenge. Wallace, who, 
dealing in the things of 
the soul, dealt in in- 
tangibilities that were 
the realest things in 
the world to him, 
could forswear 
neither his belief nor 
his friend, and com- 



















promised. . 
“Not exactly 
that. Your  sub- 





conscious self may 
realize that there 
are times when a 
man, to do his 
best work, should 
not have his in- 
terests divided. 
I should hardly 
call that dis- 
loyalty.” 

Vance _ recov- 
ered himself 
slowly. It was as 
if he had peered 
over the edge of 
an abyss. Wallace 
realized, to his sur- 
prise, that he was 
profoundly shaken; 
that he must be more 
careful. It was a dan- 
gerous thing to turn a 
man’s thoughts in. Vance, 
thoroughly objective, must not . 
become subjective. He was too 
mental, too imaginative. Per- 
haps Vance himself was right, had, in his 
graceless young way, solved his own psy- 
chology, and the girl from the Theater 
Royal was a safety-valve. 

They had not yet encountered the other 
party, and after the morning on the sands at 
Bournemouth, Vance seemed determined to 
ignore its possible proximity. He ceased 
peering ahead at each motor they over- 
took; the inns where they lunched were 
selected at random, and not, as earlier, as 
if in accordance with some preconceived 
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“If you two young 


“T'm not a watch-dog,” he said. 
idiots want to kiss each other, you needn't 
wait until I am barking around a corner ~ 


itinerary. He seemed to have placed 
his affairs on the cold knees of the’ 
gods and was waiting. But he. still 
dreamed. Wallace, sharing a room with 
him in a small inn on the edge of Dartmoor, 
found him sitting up by the window, one 
night. 
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“Tt’s those dreams,” he said fretfully. 
“Of course I know she’s all right, and 
the children, too. But do you realize that 
I can’t send a cable from this God-forsaken 
hole?” 

But the mere outburst helped him. He 
went back to bed and almost immedi- 
ately to sleep. It was Wallace who lay 
awake. 

Until he met the girl, Wallace could not 
understand the depths to which he felt 
Vance had been stirred. It was not their 
first holiday together. Vance, always 
attractive to women, was attracted by 
them. More than once Wallace had known 
these holidays of the younger man compli- 
cated by a pretty woman, had witnessed 
his penitential or aggressively virtuous re- 
turn, as the case might be. But this time 
there was a difference. Vance was harder 
hit, or perhaps he had been more brain- 
weary than before, and the reaction was 
stronger. He was not sleeping well. And 
when they were near the sea he took to long 
walks over the cliffs. 

It was at Lynton that they came up with 
the other party—a Mr. and Mrs. Byron 
and the girl herself. Her name was Lily 
Ruskin. She was a slender girl, much 
younger than Wallace had anticipated, 
simply dressed and without make-up. He 
drew a deep breath. She was so much bet- 
ter than he had expected. The girl was 
absolutely natural, rather lovely in a slim, 
graceful way. 

The Byrons were frankly impossible. 
Mrs. Byron was a vivid person, noisily 
dressed and not flawless in speech. Wal- 
lace gathered at dinner that her main in- 
terest in life was her bull-terrier, traveling 
with her, and named after an American 
playwright. 

“Tt was in one of his plays that I made 
my first success,” she confided to Wallace. 
“Tve got a New York offer up-stairs 
now. If it wasn’t for Byron, I'd go in a 
minute.” 

“You're not going without me. You can 
lay to that,”’ Byron put in, his tone surly. 
“In this game it’s either double harness or 
single harness, and no half-way about it, 
as far as I’m concerned.” 

She shrugged her heavy shoulders and 
turned her attention to her dinner. But 
later in the meal, when Byron’s attention 
was distracted, she reverted for a moment 
to the American tour. 


Lily 


“T’m going, nevertheless,” she said 
frankly. “If Lily goes, I go. I know a lot 
of Americans. We'll have rather a cheery 
time.” 

Lily Ruskin left the table before the 
others had finished, making an excuse of 
the heat of the room, and Vance rose with 
her. Mrs. Byron looked after him, with 
much the same air of deliberate apprecia- 
tion she had shown to her food. 

“Rather a nut, your friend. Lily is quite 
mad about him,” observed Mrs. Byron. 

“He’s a brilliant chap in his line,’”’ Wal- 
lace replied. He had lost nothing of 
Vance’s protective droop toward Lily, of 
her almost shivering consciousness of his 
nearness. And because the girl was straight 
—he knew that, now; he had not expected 
it—the situation had taken on a new qual- 
ity of tenseness. Lily was mad about 
Vance, mad with the unspoiled passion of 
the woman who has kept herself clean 
through God knows what filth. 

“Fancy!” drawled Mrs. Byron. “Bril- 
liant, handsome, and young! And yet your 
clever American ladies have let him es- 
cape!” 

ce Escape? ” 

“Unmarried,” she explained. “It is one 
of the most charming things about America. 
So many of your men remain unmarried.” 

Wallace caught a swift glance from under 
her heavy lids and met it squarely. 

“American standards of luxury are 
rather high,” he said gravely. ‘“Compara- 
tively speaking, we have few hereditary 
fortunes. A man must work for years to 
establish himself before he can marry.” 

Although he had preserved his impassiv- 
ity, underneath Wallace was seething with 
fury. Vance had gone too far. He was 
passing with these people as a single man; 
it was puerile, childish, damnable. It was a 
great deal more—it was dangerous. Wal- 
lace found himself an involuntary accom- 
plice, and his gorge rose. 

They had their coffee in the garden that 
clung to the edge of the cliff. For months 
after, Wallace was to remember that twi- 
light hour with the terraced paths winding 
beneath them, the heavy fragrance of flow- 
ers opening to the first dew of the night, 
the lights of a battle-ship far out from land, 
the distant sound of the sea below. 

Vance and Lily sat a little apart. They 
were silent. The girl’s face looked set and 
white; she refused coffee. The air seemed 
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charged with feeling. Rather suddenly, 
Wallace knew that Vance had told her. 
Mixed with his relief came sympathy for 
her. Mrs. Byron had been right. Lily was 
quite mad about Vance. And she did not 
care who knew it, apparently. She sat, 
bent a little forward, gazing out to sea, and 
one of her hands lay on Vance’s knee. He 
was uncomfortable about it for a minute— 
then he covered it with one of his own. 

The conversation languished. They had 
no common ground on which to meet. 
Vance made no effort. Wallace tried the 
Ulster uprising, and was countered by Mrs. 
Byron with the flat statement that she de- 
tested the Irish and Lady Gregory’s plays. 
Was Wallace a playwright? But of course 
not; he was Doctor Wallace—she’d for- 
gotten. 

“M. D.,” Vance made an effort. ‘‘ Doc- 
tor of Minds. Be very careful, Mrs. 
Byron. He knows all sorts of spooky 
things. He’s a psychologist.” 

It was clear that Mrs. Byron confused 
Wallace at once with the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research. She roused to the first inter- 
est of the evening. 

“Ghosts!” she said. ‘Do tell mea ghost- 
story!” 

Wallace smiled. “TI deal with ghosts, of 
course,” he admitted, “but they are ghosts 
of the mind’s own raising.” 

“Any sort of ghost,” she persisted. 
“Once, in Warwickshire, we stopped in a 
haunted house. Do you remember, Lily? 
And how you sat up, and nothing hap- 
pened?” 

The girl did not reply. She spoke, past 
Mrs. Byron, to Wallace. 

“What do you mean by ‘ghosts of the 
mind’s own raising?’” 

Having caught her attention, Wallace 
was determined to hold it. He had already 
formulated a plan of a sort If he could get 
Vance through the evening, he thought he 
could talk kim into reason. It was the next 
two hours he dreaded. For there was mis- 
chief afoot. Vance stirred, lighted a cigar. 
In the flare of tne match his eyes were reck- 
less, the eyes of a man who has ceased to 
think. ; 

When he chose, Wallace could be vastly 
entertaining. He made the effort, then. 
He held the conversational lines taut, driv- 
ing hard to one point, to holding Vance and 
the girl to the group -So he spoke mostly to 
her, held her attention close, ignored the 
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pitiful appeal of her white face. For twenty 
minutes or more he held them all. At the 
end of that time, Mrs. Byron dropped 
asleep, her head falling forward. Byron, 
who had suffered complete metaphysical 
submergence early in the game, emerged 
enough, a few moments later, to take him- 
self to the end of the terrace, the terrier at 
his heels. And still Wallace talked on. 

“Dreams!” he said. ‘Now there’s a 
field for fancy, Miss Ruskin!” He was 
conscious that he had caught Vance’s at- 
tention. ‘“‘You see, dreams show us that 
we never forget things. We don’t, you 
know. They’re all there, big and little. 
Along comes the scent of a flower. or some 
combination of scents, or a strain of music, 
and presto! the little memory-cell closes up, 
completes the circuit, and—we are off.” 

Vance, leaning forward, lifted the girl’s 
hand to his cheek. 

“The smell of the sea over the land of 
Lorna Doone,” he said unsteadily, “and all 
of us here to-night!” 

“Tn dreams,” Wallace persisted grimly, 
“we’re particularly liable to go back—far 
back. I know of an interesting case of the 
sort. You know, no soul is safe from us.” 
The girl shivered. ‘‘In the case I speak of, 
a young and charming woman finds she has 
made a mistake in her marriage. Some- 
where, deep in her soul, she holds the image 
of a man she wishes she had married. Very 
deep in her soul—it took me two months 
to get to it, for she would not acknowledge 
it, even to herself.” 

“T know,” said Lily. 
bury—so much.” 

“This chap, whoever he is, evidently 
represents to her a refuge in time of trouble. 
It’s all subconscious. I don’t think she 
knows it herself. Anyhow, when things get 
pretty hard for her—the husbard wanders, 
although he loves her—she goes back in her 
dreams to her early childhood, to a fright 
she had, a dog that turned on her. The 
dream is always the same; she sees the dog 
coming, and it is the other man—the chap 
she did not marry—that she calls to for 
help. It’s incongruous, like all dreams, but 
vastly interesting.”’ 

He had the girl’s attention, at least. 

“T see,” she said slowly. ‘And to you 
this symbolizes something?” 

“Perhaps not the dream alone. There 
were other circumstances, of course. What 
she is burying is probably a feeling that in 
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a crisis of any sort, the—the other man 
would be more dependable than the hus- 
band. It is possible, of course, that she has 
always cared for the other chap. If there was 
a crisis, and the husband fail her——” 

Lily rose, shaking off Vance’s detaining 
hand. She stood near Wallace, looking 
down. 

‘“‘And when the crisis comes, what will 
the husband matter, after all?” she de- 
manded. “Your philosophy of life is wrong 
—all philosohy of life is wrong, when it is 
founded on law and not on love.” 

“Colonies have been founded on that 
principle—and failed.” 

She hardly heard him. 

“Law that is best for the many may be 
criminally wrong for the few,” she said, and, 
leaving them, joined Byron and the terrier 
at the end of the terrace. Vance did not 
look up after her, but Wallace knew that no 
movement of her white figure was lost to 
him. He waited for Vance to speak, but 
he made no effort. When she did not come 
back, but with Byron penetrated deeper 
into the garden shadows, Vance rose and 
flung away his cigar. 

“T’m going up to bed,” he said irritably. 
“This whole party has hung together 
this evening as if every member of it was 
afraid of his own society.” 

Perturbed as he was, Wallace smiled. It 
was so like Vance to be childish at a big 
moment. Of course, he knew Vance was 
not going to bed. He would break up the 
party and then come down for his cheated 
hour with Lily. Wallace stifled a groan of 
very weariness and shut his jaw grimly. 
He would see the thing out, if he had to sit 
up all night. And it came very nearly to 
that. 


Wallace sat alone on the terrace. A 
launch put off from the shore and headed 
for the battle-ship. The lantern in the bow 
moved across the black water like the re- 
flection of some swift star. Wallace’s 
thoughts, too, crossed the sea. He thought 
of Edith Vance, of the day of her wedding, 
of the calm confidence in her eyes until the 
service had begun, of the shade of panic in 
them when, at the signal, she had held out 
her hand for the ring. Wallace had noticed 
her hands that day at the dock. It was 
warm and she had slipped off her gloves. 
The wedding-ring had hung a little loose. 

Lily came back along the terrace and sat 


down beside him. He had thought she 
would come. The battle, after all, was be- 
tween them; Vance, sulking in his room, 
had already surrendered. 

“T’ve been watching that boat,” he said. 
“There’s something inevitable about the 
way it’s making for the ship. It hasn’t 
varied a foot. That’s life, in its best sense, 
isn’t it—knowing what one wants and going 
directly for it?” 

The speech was unlucky. 

“That is life,” she replied. Her voice, 
that had seemed light, was deeper now; the 
bell-tone of passion was in it. ‘To know 
what one wants, and to go directly—over 
no matter what depths.” She turned sud- 
denly and faced him. ‘You are not going 
to let me see him alone again. Why?” 

“Because I’m in deadly fear of you.” 
Wallace tried to smile, saw her eyes, and 
looked away instead. 

“You think he—cares?” 

“T think he thinks he cares. It’s just as 
disastrous, under the circumstances.” 

“He is—like that?” 

The loyalty of male to male made Wal- 
lace hesitate. 

“Well, not as bad as I’m letting you 
think. He’s fond of women—he is tem- 
peramental, but he’s decent enough.” 

“Do you know his wife?” 

Van?” 

“Will you tell me about her?” 

Wallace eyed her steadily. 

“T’d rather not, if you don’t mind.” 

“She is mad about him, of course. I 
wonder—will you let me tell you a bit about 
myself?” 

“Do you think——” 

“T should like you to know. And after- 
ward I shall ask you something. I am not 
so young as I look. I am twenty-three. 
And I have been straight. I wanted you 
to know that.” 

She paused. Wallace’s profile was im- 
passive. But she knew he was keenly alert 
to what she was saying. 

“T have no great talent. My appearance 
helped; I made up well, and my voice is 
good. I’ve had a lot of temptation, of 
course. That’s in the game. If I stayed 
straight it wasn’t because of any traditions 
behind me or of any special quality in me. 
You know what I mean—when everywhere 
around one there is a sort of elastic creed, 
one——” 

“T understand, of course.” 
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And into those whispered words she put all the dream-month that was to have been 
theirs and now never would be 
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“JT want you to know the truth, before I 
come to the other. I was good because in 
the end it paid. I couldn’t amount to much 
on the stage, but if I was straight I could 
make a good marriage. That had to be my 
future. I had no other. It sounds revolt- 
ing—but isn’t that, after all, the truth about 
a great many women? Only—you never 
heard it before.” 

“Possibly,” said Wallace; “but I abso- 
lutely refuse to believe it.” 

She shrugged her slender shoulders. 

“Tt is the absolute truth with me.” 

Perhaps Wallace’s attitude disconcerted 
her. She sat bent forward, her restless 
fingers interlaced. 

“Of course you know—he did not tell 
me he was married until to-night. All the 
time I said to myself that I was glad I had 
been straight, because now he could marry 
me, and there would be nothing to forget. 
But he cannot marry me.” 

The little car of the cliff railway came up, 
after its final trip. The night had grown so 
still that they could hear the guard closing 
and locking the doors, could follow his foot- 
steps as he moved, whistling softly, along 
the curving street. 

“T knew a girl once,” Lily went on, in her 
sweet, deepened voice. ‘She cared a lot 
about a man. They were not married, but 
everybody liked them both. They were 
amazingly popular. They used to have 
Sunday teas at their house, and—well, he 
died after a while. She was young and 
good-looking, and she’d had a good offer 
for the next season. But she went out to the 
country where he was buried and shot her- 

self. It’s like that, sometimes.” 

' The thrill in her voice took him rather by 
the throat. All his life he had been deny- 
ing this right of love to the throne of reason, 
had been fighting the cause of the mind 
against the heart—except once, and that 
was long ago, as love flies. It came to him 
all at once that the machine is always more 
powerful than the engineer that controls it, 
that this slim girl, in her primal appeal, was 
stronger than all law. For just that mo- 
ment he wondered—were Vance and she 
right, and he wrong? Why sacrifice the 
few on the altar of the multitude? He found 
himself mumbling a response. 

“Yes; it is like that, sometimes. But 
there are few great passions. Once in a 


thousand years two people meet, and there 
is a sort of psychic explosion. After that, I 
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suppose in all the world, there is only for 
the man the one woman 

“And for the woman the one man,”’ she 
finished softly. “It happens oftener than 
you think. Only—they are afraid.” 

The whole thing began to seem unreal to 
Wallace. The women he had known did 
not do battle for love. He had no precedent 
to guide him in such a situation. And, like 
most men, in spite of his profession, he 
He moved out into the 





open. 

“What do you want me to do?” he de- 
manded. “Vance is married. I know his 
wife and I like her. I can’t stand back and 
see him disloyal to her..” 

“Does she care as much as I do?” 

“That’s not the question.” 

“Tsn’t that the question?” 

“There are children. Has he told you?” 

She winced, but her determination did 
not waver. 

“Perhaps you do not understand. I am 
not asking him to give them up. I under- 
stand better than you think. He cares a 
great deal now, but not asI care. There is 
always one who kisses and one who turns 
the cheek. I think he will never forget me. 
Years from now, if he hears my name, he 
will thrill to it. But it will be to a memory. 
And where he will thrill to a memory, 
I shall go white. That’s the difference. 
You see, [know. But he cares.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Go away. Let us have the next few 
weeks, if that is all we are to have out of 
life.” She mistook Wallace’s incredulous 
silence for hesitancy. “Just think,” she 
went on, “I, who should have all my life 
before me, am offering it for a month with 
him. Oh, I shan’t kill myself’—as he 
started. “I shall go on. You know, stars 
live for big moments. I am asking you for 
my big moment.” 

She looked up at him, faintly smiling. 
Then, without warning, she buried her face 
in her hands and cried, silently, stormily, 
while Wallace sat helplessly by. The break 
did one thing; it gave him time. When she 
lifted her head at last, he was ready. 

“Perhaps you are right from your view- 
point. You are free; your life is yours. 
You can do what you like with it. I’m not 
preaching morality now. It’s hardly a 
question of that. I mean, of course, that 
you are determined to evade that issue. 
But we cannot live to ourselves alone. If 











Vance wanted to go to the devil and it in- 
volved himself only, I’d probably let him 
alone. But he has a wife. I’m going to 
prevent this thing if I can.” 

A coarser woman would have defied him, 
confident in her power over the other man. 
But Lily only eyed him rather wistfully. 

“T see,” she said slowly. “How solicit- 
ous you are for her! I wonder—” She 
hesitated, more careful of him than he had 
been of her. “I hope you are not in love 
with her. If you are, and if you are suffer- 
ing what I have suffered to-night 

Wallace drew his breath in sharply. But 
she had risen, and stood looking up at tlre 
darkened facade of the hotel. Behind its 
windows, tourists, gorged with sightseeing, 
rested tired muscles and weary eyes. On 
all save these two in a garden, and Vance 
keeping vigil above, the night had descended 
with healing wings. 

Lily had noticed Wallace’s sharply taken 
breath, after all. For she turned and held 
out her hand. 

“How we take upon us the mystery of 
things, as if we were God’s spies!”’ she said 
wistfully. ‘I with my perplexities, your 
dream-woman with hers, and now—you. 
Good-night.” 

She turned and went into the house. 
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WALLACE did not sleep that night. He 
was up at early dawn and roused the chauf- 
feur. Then he went to Vance’s room. 

Vance was awake. 

“Well?” he demanded sulkily. 

“It’s going to be a great day. If we 
start now, we can make Bath early, and—” 

“T’m not going to Bath.” 

Wallace stood at the foot of the bed and 
looked down at him. Against Vance’s child- 
ish peevishness he stood the genuine pas- 
sion of Lily Ruskin, and he marveled. 
What was there about Vance that enlisted 
such devotion, that kept Edith faithful, 
brought Lily to her knees, cost him a 
night’s sleep and the entire pleasure of the 
journey? Certainly the element of boyish- 
ness that kept him, Wallace, always on the 
lookout to save Vance from danger, was not 
his attraction for Lily. There was nothing 
maternal in Lily’s love. He was her man. 

“I’m not going to Bath,” Vance re- 
peated. ; 

Wallace suddenly lost his temper. 
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“You're going to the devil,” he snapped. 
“That’s what you’re doing. And I’m pretty 
sick of holding you back.” 

With one of his quick changes of mood, 
Vance laughed. Then he sprang out of 
bed and went to the window. 

“God, what a day!” he said. “I’m not 
going to spend it riding between these con- 
founded hedgerows. It’s the sea for me.” 

He turned and put an arm around 
Wallace’s shoulders. 

“I’m sane this morning. Don’t look so— 
nervous. We'll get a sailboat, all of us, in- 
cluding the dog. Look at the color of that 
water!” 

He had thrown off the coat of his pajamas, 
and his splendid torso was bare. He went 
to the window again and threw out one 
magnificent arm toward the sea. 

“* Roll on, thou deep and dark-blue ocean 
—roll,’”” he declaimed. ‘“‘Ten thousand 
fleets sail over thee in vain!’” 

Some outraged Britisher in the next room 
rapped sharply on the wall, and his ora- 
torical flight died in a chuckle. 

“Go on out,” he said to Wallace. ‘Order 
the car back to the garage, and ask some 
one to call Lily, like a good chap. She 
oughtn’t to miss that sea.” 

Wallace was helpless against the flood- 
tide of his morning good humor. He tried 
to argue, to voice, with Lily’s face before 
him, the resolutions of the night before. 
Vance splashed in his tub and sang between 
warnings. 

More than once that morning, Wallace 
was tempted to give up the fight and go 
away. It was so evident that Vance’s in- 
fatuation was a temporary madness, a 
wound that would quickly heal. After all, 
if anything happened, it was up to the girl. 
Mrs. Byron, sitting under a sunshade in the 
bow of the boat, found the situation amus- 
ing, a little leaven to the unutterable bore- 
dom of the sail. Byron slept, face down in 
the sun, on the little deck of the fishing- 
boat. The fisherman sat with the tiller- 
ropes in his hand and spat over the gunwale. 
In the shadow of the sail, Vance and Lily 
talked of immaterial things, or sat, flushed 
and star-eyed, not talking at all. As the 
night before, Vance’s hand lay over hers, 
and once, when Wallace turned against the 
wind to light his cigarette, Mrs. Byron 
laughed, a quickly hushed outburst. Wal- 
lace hated his situation and voiced his 
disgust. 
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“I’m not the watch-dog,” he said. “If 
you two young idiots want to kiss each 
other, you needn’t wait until I am barking 
around a corner.” 

From the tragedy of the night before, the 
thing seemed to have descended to broad 
farce. Wallace’s esthetic sense was out- 
raged. If the thing was to be a summer 
flirtation, with its accompaniment of kisses 
stolen behind the chaperon’s back, it was 
time he got out. His position was neither 
dignified nor necessary. 

But with the exuberance of Vance’s morn- 
ing mood passed the gaiety of the excur- 
sion. Lily’s eyes were somber as the boat 
came about and tacked along her angular 
course back toward the pier. Something 
was said about Avignon. Lily, it seemed, 
had the offer of a cottage there for the sum- 
mer. Her eyes met Vance’s steadily. 

Mrs. Byron babbled on, under her sun- 
shade. “Men always look so well in flan- 
nels,” she said. ‘‘ You should always wear 
flannels, Mr. Vance. You look like a Greek 
god in them.” 

““Greek gods,” said Vance easily, “were 
mighty thrifty about flannels, or any sort 
of clothes.” 


The accident happened on their way back 


to the hotel. Long afterward, Wallace 
looked back on that morning, and wondered 
over many things. What would have hap- 
pened had the car of the cliff railway not 
made that sudden jump? Would Lily and 
Vance have gone to Avignon? Why did the 
car jerk? Was there, after all, a personal 
God to direct his puppets? 

The party had gone soberly enough along 
the promenade. Lily, Mrs. Byron, and 
Vance ahead, Wallace and Byron behind, 
smoking. The terrier formed a connecting 
link of palpitating life between the two 
divisions of the party. The hot midsum- 
mer sun had made them all languid. Vance 
strode along, easily conversational but with 
eyes only for Lily. The girl walked by his 
side, head bent, but every atom of her 
vibrant under his gaze. 

The little car started without the dog, 
and Vance volunteered to go back for him. 
They had gone a few feet up the cliff-face, 
and he was bent forward, ready to jump. 
Then the cable jerked, and he went out on 
his head. 

The car climbed on. 
way to stop it and return. 


There was no 
All of that 


dreadful time Wallace stood on the plat- 
form holding tight to Lily, who did not 
move, and staring down at the white bundle 
that was Vance. 

He had been picked up when they got 
down to him, quite unconscious and his head 
lolling back on the arms of his bearers. 
Wallace took charge then, and they got him 
back to the hotel. It was concussion, pos- 
sibly fracture. 

Lily waited outside the door during the 
consultation, her face set like stone. Then 
she went in and took charge. Wallace had 
sent for a nurse, and the two women worked 
together. Vance took a sinking spell in the 
night, almost went under. During all that 
time the girl never whimpered but worked 
steadily, doing what she was told with set 
lips and burning eyes. And somehow, per- 
haps by the very will of her, he pulled 
through. 

Wallace notified Edith. The responsi- 
bility was too great to bear alone. And 
that next morning, early, he showed Lily 
a cablegram. 


Sailing to-day. Arrive Tuesday. EDITH. 


She drew a long breath. 

“Will you let me stay until then?” 

“Do you think it wise?” 

“What harm can it do? Iam some one 
whom you know. I have helped a little. 
What of it? I have helped. I can help more. 
He knows when I put my hands on him. 
He is quieter. There is a sort of sixth sense 
that we have when we love that tells 
us if the one we love is near.”’ She shivered. 
“T think, if I were dying and he touched me, 
I should come back.” 

After that, Wallace left things as they 
were. Vance went into delirium, and 
opiates did little for him. But Lily, in her 
white frock, telling him over and over about 
the cottage at Avignon, could quiet him for 
hours. And into those whispered words 
she put all the dream-month that was to 
have been theirs and now never would be. 

“This morning we breakfasted on the 
terrace,’ she would croon, in her lovely 
voice. “Purple grapes from the hillside 
and butter from the whitewashed farmhouse 
across the valley. And after breakfast we 
wandered along the path, hand in hand. 
When we were weary we came back, and 
you read to me. It was warm, and your 
voice—was very soothing. I—fell—asleep.” 
Then, over and over, ‘I—fell—asleep,” 
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until his wide eyes closed and he, too, 
slept. 

And by the fifth day he was clearly bet- 
ter. The mental confusion persisted, but 
his general condition had improved. That 
day he put his hand over hers, as it lay on 
the bed. Lily went white and closed her 
eyes. The nurse was walking on the ter- 
race, and only Wallace was in the room. 
Lily bent over the sick man until her cheek 
was close to his. 

“Last night,” she whispered, “last night 
we sat in the moonlight, under the trees 
before the cottage. Do you remember? 
And at last I slid to your feet, with my head 
against your knee, my dear, 
my dear. And I told you 
all the things you are never 
to forget, never, so long as 
you live. That I shall al- 
ways love you, always. 

That I shall never love 
anyone else. Whenever 
you think of me, you can 
know that I am thinking 
of you. For I shall al- 
ways be thinking of you. 
And I kissed you on 
your dear eyes, like this. 
You will never forget 
that, either.” 

Wallace looked at her 
and marveled. She had 
taken on during the 
week a spiritual quality 
which amazed him. 

The shadow of death 
lay in her eyes. Some- 
times he thought that 
Vance’s death would 
have been easier for her 
than what was coming. 

When Vance had 
dropped asleep, she took 
up the nurse’s prayer- 
book. She had fallen 
into that habit. Wallace 
remembered the couple 
who had been so amaz- 
ingly popular in Lily’s 
queer, individualistic 
world, and the woman 
who had shot herself on 
the man’s grave. “It is 
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her, he knew that it was like that with 
her. 

Edith came the next morning. Wallace 
met her, clothed in that garment of old 
friendship which for so long had covered his 
heart. 

“T got your wire in London,” she said 
briefly. ‘It was good news.” And in the 
cab she turned to him, a little flushed. 
“All the way over, I said to myself that you 
were with him, and if he could be saved, you 
would do it.” 

Where Lily had English reserve, Edith 
had poise. She told Wallace of the chil- 
dren, had herself well in hand. Wallace, 


like that, sometimes,” . “I heard ¢ 

¥ . ard you were go- 
she had said. Look- . 4 ing. I—please let me thank 
ing across the bed at you for all you have done” 
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who had some foreknowledge of Edith’s 
intuitions, had feared her questions. She 
asked none. 

The Byrons had left that morning. He 
was grateful forso much. But Lily was still 
at the hotel. ‘I can’t do anything with 
her,” Mrs. Byron had said hysterically. 
“She says she will go to-night, but she 
scares me. Did you ever know anyone so 
strange? If you could know the men who 
have been mad about her! And to see her 
hanging over that poor wreck!” 

He had little faith in Lily’s power to 
dissemble. If she were only not in sight! 

She was not in the room. She had prom- 
ised that. The nurse was there, in a state 
of mental confusion and some dismay. 
Wallace felt that he could trust her discre- 
tion. Nevertheless, he was anxious. But 
everything went off well. Vance knew 
Edith and ‘smiled at her. Edith was singu- 
larly controlled. She told him about the 
little girls, and he listened with his eyes on 
her face. Then she had brought news—a 
splendid cast for the new play, the revival 
under favorable conditions of an early 
comedy. Whereas Lily had soothed him 
with the cottage at Avignon, Edith roused 
him with the thought of work. 

In the midst of Wallace’s anxieties, one 
of Vance’s own quips came to him. ‘“ Every 
woman,” he had said, ‘‘should have two 
husbands, one to love and cherish, the other 
to honor and obey.” What one woman 
could ever satisfy Vance’s dual nature? 
What one woman ever could take the place 
of all other women to him? 

Edith dressed for dinner that night. The 
relief from strain had revived her color. 
Wallace thought she had never been so 
lovely. Lily had moved to another table 
and dined alone. Wallace saw that she 
was not eating; her eyes hardly left Edith’s 
face, a puzzled look, as if she were trying to 
fit this wife into Vance’s life, trying to re- 
adjust all she knew of him from this new 
angle. Wallace was uneasy. It was when 
the fish had gone that Edith turned to him. 

“The girl in black, to my right, Courtney 
—is she the woman?” 

“What woman?” 

Edith did not reply at once. She glanced 
at Lily, and for a moment their eyes met. 

“T see she is. She is very lovely.” 

“Why should you think there is a 
woman?” 

“There is generally a woman. You know 


that. I knew, of course, when he changed 
his plans so suddenly. Am I a shock, or— 
did she know of me?” 

“She knew of you,” said Wallace gravely. 

“Just one thing more, Court; I'll not 
ask any more questions. It was an acci- 
dent?” 

“Absolutely.” ’ 

“‘He’s emotional, you know. Fearfully 
intense in each new affair. I—wondered.” 

The mutton had come on, and she sat 
calmly while they were served. 

“T’ve often. thought,” she said, “how 
curious things are. He loves us all. He 
wouldn’t break up the family. He likes to 
feel that, somewhere behind him, we are 
there to come back to. He feels that I am 
solid, dependable. In a way he could 
hardly do without me. But ie 

There seemed to be nothing to say. 
Wallace pretended to eat. Lily had given 
up the pretense, and sat, her chin cupped 
in her palm. 

“She’s badly hurt, poor thing,” said 
Edith, after a time. ‘Life’s an awful mess, 
Court. Shall we have coffee on the ter- 
race?” 

Wallace had schooled himself so long 
that he had no longer any fear. There had . 
been times, earlier, when he had not often 
dared to see Edith Vance. Now, he had 
achieved, on a foundation of old friendship, 
a sort of superstructure of philosophy. He 
took what the gods gave, and built con- 
tentment from the fragments. So they sat 
together on the terrace, where, a week be- 
fore, Lily had poured out her plea to him. 

Edith refused coffee. 

“To be quite frank,” she said, “I’m giv- 
ing the—the girl a chance to say good-by. 
She’d manage it, somehow, judging by her 
eyes. So why not be gracious and give it?” 

“You are very wonderful.” 

“Not at all. Only rather resigned, and 
very experienced.” 

“T suppose there’s nothing to do. If I 
talk to him if 

“You'd make him unhappy and give him 
a grievance. It wouldn’t change anything. 
Sometimes, I think if I made him fiercely 
jealous, it would help. But it would be too 
humiliating under the circumstances. I try 
to think that, with him, it’s the desire to be 
loved. We all have that, I suppose.” 

“Vou?” 

“T dare say. I’m very human, Court.” 

Just for a moment the guards were down 
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between them. No flame leaped into Wal- 
lace’s eyes, but the yearning tenderness of a 
man who has loved a woman long and hope- 
lessly. She bent forward and touched his 
arm lightly. 

“Tt is a great comfort to me, always, to 
know that you are behind me.” 

The flame was there then, but she did 
not see it. He bent over and kissed her 


hand. 


Lily wasgone. What her good-by had been 
lay between her and Vance and the bewil- 
dered nurse who waited in the passage. One 
thing was certain—there was no resigna- 
tion in her farewell. She went because she 
must, creeping like a broken thing out of 
the room and along the corridor. Just in- 
side the door of her bedroom was a small, 
straight chair. She dropped into it and sat 
there, her hands in her lap. Inconsequen- 
tial things came into her mind—that she 
had packed her fresh gloves and sent them 
in her box, that the early Victorian furni- 
ture of the room was hideous, that she must 
remember to write and give up the cottage 
at Avignon. 

She shivered, and, getting up, went to the 
window. The launch was once again mov- 
ing across the bay,efar below, but it was 
early twilight and there was no star in the 
bow. She felt rather ill. By stepping out 
onto the narrow stone balcony, she could 
see the window of Vance’s room. The nurse 
had turned on the light. The wife was there 
now, probably, and Vance’s friend, who had 
hated her and been kind to her. Three of 
them, with years of old association to hold 
them together. And she, alone, on the bal- 
cony in the night. 

It was the end. She knew that. Had she 
had her chance, she might have held him 
forever, held him with the thin, strong chain 
of passion. But they had jockeyed her out 
of her chance, all of them together. And 
now she was going. 

Wallace had offered to see her off, but she 
had refused. So now she went down the 
staircase, very white, looking straight ahead, 
and crossed the dingy lower corridor. She 
never even saw the suave lady-manager who 
bowed her out. The cab was waiting, and 
by it, in the dusk, Vance’s wife. She had 
thrown a wrap about her; her head was 
uncovered, and a light summer breeze was 
blowing her fine hair about. She held out 
her hand. 
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“T heard you were going. I—please let 
me thank you for all you have done.” 

The same amazing frankness that had 
characterized Lily’s love for Vance per- 
sisted to the end. She ignored Edith’s 
hand, but there was no defiance in her 
voice. It had all the hopelessness and 
directness of one who leaves a dying 
message. 

“‘T nursed him because I loved him,” she 
said, and got into the cab. 

Vance hugged his grief sullenly for two 
days, refused to talk, drove Edith frantic 
by lying for hours with his head pillowed on 
his arms, generally sulked. But he was im- 
proving steadily, and on the third day they 
got him out of bed.  ~ 

Much to Wallace’s relief, Lily had not 
wired or written. Evidently she had played 
her game and knew herself beaten. It 
was up to Vance, of course. He might 
have been harder hit than they thought, 
might elect to follow her. Wallace, watch- 
ing Edith with eyes that worshiped, knew 
that she, too, was thinking of this. She 
voiced it at last. 

“Tt is worse than I had thought, Court,” 
she said. “It’s not so much that he’s in 
love with her. But he keeps thinking how 
mad she is about him. It’s eating him like 
a fever.” 

She was right. Vance’s one thought now 
was to see Lily again. He argued to him- 
self that, if they were to part, he owed her 
that much. After all, she had cared for 
him in his illness, and there had been noth- 
ing in their relation to be ashamed of. 
When he found that Edith’s plan was to go 
directly to Liverpool, he grew resentful. 
He would go to London, anyhow. He could 
slip away at night and leave word he would 
join them at the ship. 

He reached his determination the day the 
nurse had gone. He would pack a small bag 
that night and get away early in the morn- 
ing. And, having made his plan, he was 
vastly cheerful all day, wrote some business 
letters, dressed, and went down to dinner, 
strutted a bit, if the truth be told, over the 
interest his return to the life of the place 
aroused in the hotel. 

They had their coffee, as usual, on the 
terrace, Vance beside Edith, running his 
fingers caressingly up and down her arm, 
Wallace a little aloof, looking out over the 
sea. 

“T’ll be glad to get back to work and to 
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the kids,” Vance said suddenly. ‘What 
dreams I had about you all, Edith.” 

“The children are quite well. 
moiselle cabled to-day.” 

He looked out at the sea, his cup in his 
hand. ‘Court has a lot of theories about 
dreams—bally nonsense most of them. Do 
you remember the lady you told us of, who 
dreams about a dog—what was that, 
Courtney?” 

“T was illustrating a point,” said Wal- 
lace uncomfortably. “I don’t usually cite 
cases from my practise.” 

“Well, this was interesting. Court drew 
a moral and adorned a tale with it. The 
lady is in trouble, and deep in her soul is 
buried the fact that ‘she doesn’t love her 
husband as much as she loves somebody 
else. Do you see? But every now and 
then, when she’s asleep, she dreams that a 
dog is attacking her—isn’t that it, Court?-— 
and she calls for the other man.” 

“Tt sounds very thrilling,” said Edith 
quietly. “Does your information include 
the other man’s name, Court?” 

Wallace put down his cup and rose. 

“No,” he replied shortly. 

Vance’s program was still one of early 
hours. By ten he was in his bedroom, and 
Edith, in one of the soft white-silk negligées 
she affected, was reading on the couch in 
her room beyond. So impatient was Vance 
to begin his preparations for London that 
he risked discovery and put a few things 
in his bag. He was exultant, almost 
triumphant. To-morrow he would see 
Lily. Then he would go back to work, 
and he would work as never before. Lily! 
Lily! 

At something before midnight, he went 
to the door of Edith’s room and spoke to 
her. She was asleep on the couch, the book 
open on the floor beside her. Had he not 
known Edith as a woman who seldom wept, 
he would have said that she had been 
crying. 
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It was his custom to waken her with a 
caress. Quite frequently he kissed her 
closed eyes until they wakened. But out of 
the delirium after his accident rose vividly 
Lily’s kisses on his eyelids. His good taste 
refused this particular caress now. He 
stood and looked down at her. 

And then, quite suddenly, Edith spoke 
in her sleep—a low tone, quite distinct, full 
of terror. 

“Tt’s the dog again. He’s coming toward 
me! Drive him away. Courtney, drive him 
away.” She stirred, and her set muscles 
relaxed. Vance stood, staring at her. Then 
he went into the next room and sat down. 
He was still rather weak. His forehead was 
covered with cold sweat. 

“Courtney!” he said. “So it’s been 
Courtney all these years. God!” 

Madness of jealousy seized him. Weak as 
he was, he flung up and down the room. He 
recalled, year after year, their married life, 
the affection that he knew now had not been 
love, her sweetness, her beauty, Wallace’s 
eyes as he looked at her. Deep buried, 
this love of hers; that was like her. And 
Courtney Wallace did not know that he 
was the man. What a mess the whole 
thing was! 

From balcony to door and back to bal- 
cony he paced. Once he stopped in front of 
the mirror and surveyed himself. 

“She has treated me like a child,” he 
panted. “She thinks I’m a weakling. She 
pets me as she would a dog. She’s kind 
tome. By God, I'll show her I’m a better 
man than Courtney!” 

Quite suddenly he saw his half-packed 
bag on the bed. With an oath he flung its 
contents back into the drawers. Then, 
quieter, but determined, he went to his 
wife’s room and stood beside her. 

“Edith!” he said. “ You’d better waken 
and go to bed.” 

He stooped and kissed her on the eyelids. 
He had quite forgotten Lily. 
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The Absent-minded Tiger 


By Childe Harold 


I met a missionary once, a most delightful creature, 

Who scattered facts and stacks of tracts— in short, he was a teacher. 
He taught me how to comb my hair and stifle yawns and sing, 

To mumble grace and wash my face and all that sort of thing. 
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I much regret we met, for, iz my absent-miinded way, 

Without intent, levent and made a meal of him one day. 

For months I suffered from remorse, althowgh, to raise a question, 
The doctor who attended me declared it indigestion. 





* And can a tiger change his stripes?“ I asked. “If so, I'll try it.” 
“Oh, no!“ the doctor answered back. ‘ But he can change his diet. 
Your victim was a pious man, and full of knowledge, too; 
And knowledge, I'm inclined to find, does not agree with you. 
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* For though we know we strain at gnats yet swallow camels daily, 
Life is an adventitious thing, and we should meet it gaily. 
And if man acts so foolishly (his action seldom varies), 
Why shouldn't tigers strain at tracts and swallow missionaries ?~ 








